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PREFACE 


A remark made many years ago to the author by 
the historian, John Bach McMaster, aroused an active 
interest in George Washington. The remark was, ‘“‘No 
one knows George Washington.” To one in whose fam- 
ily his fame had ever been a tradition, this came indeed 
as a surprise, and led to renewed and prolonged delv- 
ing into Washington’s own writings. These include 
journals, diaries, letters, addresses, and war and state 
papers, and a careful study of many of them reveals 
the fact that to a remarkable extent his thoughts, ac- 
tions, and varied experiences of life have been pre- 
served to us in his own words. Through them the real 
man may be seen. Washington speaks for himself. 

Washington’s energy, bravery, integrity, foresight, 
un versal sympathy, statesmanship, devotion to the 
new nation of which he was the father, and faith in a 
Divine Providence—all these, and other noble char- 
acteristics of the man, are best revealed to us through 
his own writings. On most if not all important points 
in his career, he has spoken for himself, and the closer 
we come to him, through a study of his own words, the 
more we are impressed with the mental and moral 
greatness of the man, to whom no historian has as 
yet done full justice. 

In some recent books on Washington, the writers’ 
opinions are interpreted as facts, and amid the rampant 
iconoclasm of these latter years but few vestiges are 
left of the actual conditions surrounding the life of this 
great man. The purpose of the present book is to de- 
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pict the salient events in his life, as well as his principal 
characteristics, in his own words—and no other words 
have been used, except in so far as it was necessary for 
the author to bind together in narrative form the care- 
fully made selections from Washington’s own writings. 
Every word set in Roman type in the body of the text 
of this volume is taken from Washington’s own writings 
—letters, journals, diaries, addresses, Messages, etc. 
The numbers in the text apply to references, grouped by 
chapters, at the back of the book, indicating the sources 
of these quotations. The sections set in italics are the 
author’s, and have been inserted to facilitate, for the 
reader, the transition from document to document, to 
bridge over gaps, or to clarify the historical sequence. 
Whenever it has seemed necessary, for purposes of 
elucidation, to insert, in the text of Washington’s own 
words, any word or words not found in the original, 
these have been indicated by square brackets; while 
such of his own words as Washington had, in the orig- 
inal, emphasized by underlining, have been set in italics. 

Campaigns directed by Washington in the North, on 
the Hudson River, and in the South—South Carolina 
and Georgia—have not been touched upon in this book, 
as Washington himself was not an active participant 
in these campaigns, though he planned and directed 
them. 

Of Washington, two outstanding contemporaneous 
judgments are of interest. Thomas Jefferson said: 
“The only man in the United States who possessed the 
confidence of all. There was no one who was considered 
as more than a party leader. The whole of his character 
was in its mass perfect: in nothing bad: in a few points 
indifferent. And it may be truly said that never did 
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Nature and Fortune combine more perfectly to make 
a man great, and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies have merited from Man an 
everlasting remembrance.” 

Napoleon said: ““Washington’s measure of fame is 
full. Posterity will talk of him with reverence as the 
founder of a great empire, when my name shall be lost 
in the vortex of Revolutions.” 

And in 1842 Lincoln said at Springfield, Illinois: 
“Washington is the mightiest name of earth—long 
since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, still mighti- 
est in moral reformation. On that name no eulogy 
is expected. It cannot be. To add brightness to the 
sun or glory to the name of Washington is alike im- 
possible. Let none attempt it.” 

The author desires to express her thanks to the 
President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge, for 
writing out, in his own hand, the peroration of his 
Address to Congress on February 22, 1927, which be- 
comes the frontispiece to this book; to the late Sena- 
tor Albert J. Beveridge, for his sympathy and interest; 
to the Very Reverend Dean Inge; to the Reverend 
Endicott Peabody; and also to Dean West of Prince- 
ton, for his Latin rendering of the dedication of this 
volume. 

Thanks are further due to Dr. Charles Moore, Head 
of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress; 
to Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress; to Director Edwin H. Anderson, 
of the New York Public Library; to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; to the Pierpont Morgan Library; to 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington, for photostats of Washing- 
toniana in his Library at San Marino, California; to 
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the Frick Art Reference Library; to Sir Joseph Duveen; 
to Mr. John Hill Morgan; to Mr. Junius S. Morgan; 
to Mrs. J. West Roosevelt; to the Hon. William Wil- 
liams; to Colonel Harrison Dodge, Superintendent at 
Mount Vernon; to Miss Harriet Comegys, Regent of 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association; to Mrs. Wilfred 
P. Mustard; to Mrs. Robert Gordon McKay; to Mr. 
John Hall Wheelock; to Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity; to Princeton University; to Thomas B. Clarke; to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; to the Boston 
Athenzeum; and, finally, to the one to whom this book 
is dedicated—for without his inspiration, encourage- 
ment, and appreciation, it would not have been com- 
pence Lucretia Perry OsBorn. 


New Yorx Ciry, 
June 6, 1927 
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WASHINGTON SPEAKS 
FOR HIMSELF 


Everything set in Roman type in the body of 
this book is quoted from Washington’s writ- 
ings or recorded utterances, although a few 
words, here and there, which had been under- 
lined by Washington, are italicized, to indi- 
cate that fact. The italicized sections, how- 
ever, are my own, and have been inserted 
only when necessary, to bridge over gaps or 
to clarify the relation between the quoted 
excerpts from Washington. ier 


CHAPTER I 


ANCESTORS, BIRTH, BOYHOOD, AND YOUTH, 
1732-1751 


OVER THE BLUE RIDGE OF VIRGINIA. FRIENDLY INDIANS. 
SURVEYING 1,500 ACRES. 1749, LIFE WITH LAWRENCE AT 
MOUNT VERNON. VOYAGE TO BARBADOS. SMALLPOX. 
RETURN VOYAGE TO VIRGINIA, DECEMBER, 1751 


I have often heard others of the family, older than 
myself, say that our ancestor who first settled in this 
country came from some one of the northern counties 
of England, but whether from Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
or one still more northerly I do not precisely remem- 
ber. 

The Arms enclosed in your letter are the same that 
are held by the family here—though I have also seen, 
and have used as you may perceive by the seal to this 
packet, a flying griffen for the Crest. 

If you can derive any information from the enclosed 
lineage which will enable you to complete your Table, 
I shall be well pleased in having been the mean to assist 
you in those researches which you have had the polite- 
ness to undertake. 

Lawrence Washington, from whose will you enclosed 
an abstract, was my grandfather. 


In the year 1657, or thereabouts, and during the 
usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, John and Lawrence 
Washington, brothers, emigrated from the north of 
England, and settled at Bridges Creek, on Potomac 
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River, in the county of Westmoreland. But from whom 
they descended, the subscribed is possessed of no docu- 
ment to ascertain. 

John Washington [George Washington’s great-grand- 
father] was employed as General against the Indians in 
Maryland, and as a reward for his services was made a 
Colonel; and the parish wherein he lived was called 
after him. 

He married Ann Pope, and left issue, two sons, Law- 
rence and John, and one daughter, Ann, who married 
Major Francis Wright. . . . 

Lawrence Washington [George Washington’s grand- 
father], his eldest son, married Mildred Warner, daugh- 
ter of Col. Augustine Warner of Gloucester County, by 
whom he had two sons, John and Augustine, and one 
daughter named Mildred. He died in 1697 and was in- 
terred in the family vault at Bridges Creek. . . . 

Augustine [George Washington’s father], son of Law- 
rence and Mildred Washington, married Jane Butler, 
the daughter of Caleb Butler, of Westmoreland, April 
20, 1715, by whom he had three sons: Butler (who died 
young), Lawrence, and Augustine, and one daughter, 
Jane, who died when a child. Jane, wife of Augustine, 
died Nov. 24, 1728, and was buried in the family vault 
at Bridges Creek. 

Augustine then married (Mary) Ball [George Wash- 
ington’s mother], March 6, 1730, by whom he had issue 
George,* born February 11 (old style), 1732; Betty, 
born June 20, 1733; Samuel, born Nov. 16, 1734; John 
Augustine, born Jan. 13, 1735; Charles, May 1, 1738; 
and Mildred, June 21, 1739, who died Oct. 28, 1740. 
Augustine departed this life April 12, 1743, aged 49 

*Then President of the United States. 
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years, and was interred at Bridges Creek in the vault 
of his ancestors. 

Lawrence [George Washington’s half-brother, who left 
him Mount Vernon], son of Augustine and Jane Wash- 
ington, married July 19, 1743, Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Hon. William Fairfax of Fairfax County, by whom 
he had issue Jane, born Sept. 27, 1744, who died Jan. 7, 
1745; Fairfax, born August 22, 1747, who died in Oct., 
1747; Mildred, born Sept. 28, 1748, who died in 1749; 
Sarah, born Nov. 7, 1750, who died in 175-. In 1752 
Lawrence himself died, aged about 34, and was in- 
terred in a vault which he had caused to be erected at 
Mount Vernon in Fairfax County, where he settled af- 
ter he returned from the Cartagena Expedition and 
died. 753 

George, eldest son of Augustine Washington by the 
second marriage [to Mary Ball], was born in West- 
moreland County, and married Jan. 6, 1759, Martha 
Custis, widow of Danl. Parke Custis, and daughter of 
John Dandridge, both of New Kent County. Has no 
issue. 6s 

The above is the best account the subscriber [George 
Washington] is able to give at present, absent as he is, 
and at so great a distance from Virginia, and under cir- 
cumstance too which allows no time for enquiry, of the 
family of Washington from which he is lineally de- 
scended. 

The descendants of the first named Lawrence, and the 
second John, are also numerous; but for the reasons 
before mentioned and from not having the same knowl- 
edge of them, and being moreover more remote from 
their place of residence, and in truth not having en- 
quired much into the names or connection of the lateral 
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branches of the family, I am unable to give a satisfac- 
tory account of them. But if it be in any degree neces- 
sary, or satisfactory to Sir Isaac Heard, Garter Princi- 
pal King of Arms, I will upon intimation thereof, set 
on foot an enquiry, and will at the same time endeavor 
to be more particular with respect to the births, names, 
ages and burials of those of the branch to which the 
subscriber belongs. 


Philadelphia, 
May 2, 1792. 


George Washington wrote the above letter to Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter Principal King at Arms, London, from 
Philadelphia, May 2, 1792, in reply to a request for 
information about his family, and drew the genealogical 
chart here reproduced, to accompany his reply.\* 


1732-1748 

George Washington was born February 22, 1732, at 
Wakefield, Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
the eldest son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, 
his second wife. He was named for George Eskridge, a 
Virginia lawyer and wealthy planter, executor of the 
widow Ball’s estate and guardian for her daughter Mary. 
In 1734 the family removed to the Upper Potomac lands 
(later called Mount Vernon), and lived there until 1740, 
when they moved again to Ferry Farm, across the river 
from Fredericksburg. 

The Upper Potomac lands (Mount Vernon) were con- 
veyed to Lawrence Washington (George’s half-brother), the 
eldest son of Augustine Washington’s first marriage, who 
named the place Mount Vernon, after Admiral Vernon, 


*These numbers refer to Reference Notes at the back of this book. 
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under whom he fought in the Cartagena expedition. After 
his father’s death Lawrence inherited the property. 

George lived at Ferry Farm (Fredericksburg) until his 
father’s death, April 12, 1743. Soon after he returned to 
Wakefield, his birthplace, making his home with his sec- 
ond half-brother, Augustine. In the next five years he had 
all the schooling he ever received. He studied under a Mr. 
Williams, a Mr. Hobby, and also at the school of Rev. 
James Marye at Fredericksburg, where the following Rules 
of Civility were written, probably adapted and translated 
from the French. They were found in school note-books, 
with various mathematical problems, copies of legal forms, 
and some verses, both copied and original. 


From Washington’s early copy-books, before 1748. 


Rules of Civility and Decent Behaviour in Company 
and Conversation. 

Ist. Every action done in company ought to be 
with some sign of respect to those that are present. 

6th. Sleep not when others speak, sit not when 
others stand, speak not when you should hold your 
peace, walk not on when others stop. 

8th. At play and at fire its good manners to give 
place to the last comer, and affect not to speak louder 
than ordinary. 

1gth. Let your countenance be pleasant but in 
serious matters somewhat grave. 

2oth. The gestures of the body must be suited to 
the discourse you are upon. 

35th. Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive. 

40th. Strive not with your superiours in argument, 
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but always submit your judgment to others with 
modesty. 

4ist. Undertake not to teach your equal in the art 
himself professes; it savors arrogancy. 

sist. Wear not your cloths foul, unript or dusty, 
but see they be brushed once every day at least, and 
take heed that you approach not to any unclean- 
ness. 

56th. Associate yourself with men of good quality 
if you esteem your own reputation; for ’tis better to be 
alone than in bad company. 

8oth. Be not tedious in discourse or in reading 
unless you find the company pleased therewith. 

82d. Undertake not what you cannot perform but 
be careful to keep your promise. 

110th. Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.? 


Written before 1748, in his notebook. The acrostic 
spells “ Frances Alexa -” The last lines are missing, 
as the next page has been torn out. 


“From your bright sparkling eyes I was undone; 
Rays, you have; more transperent than the Sun, 
Amidst its glory in the rising Day 
None can you equal in your bright array; 
Constant in your calm and unspotted Mind; 
Equal to all, but will to none Prove kind, 

So knowing, seldom one so Young, you’! Find. 
Ah! woe’s me, that I should Love and conceal; 
Long have I wish’d, but never dare reveal, 

Even though severely Loves Pains I feel; 

Xerxes that great, was’t free from Cupid’s Dart, 
And all the greatest Heroes, felt the smart.” 
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A letter written to his half-brother Lawrence from Ferry 
Farm (Fredericksburg) in 1749, showed that the finances 
of Washington and his mother were not in an improved 
condition, for he asked his brother Lawrence to attend to 
some business matters for him as ‘“‘my horse is in a very 
poor condition, and is in no likelihood of mending, for 
want of corn sufficient to support him.” 4 Jittle further 
on, he expresses his anxtety concerning the threatened en- 
croachment of a new ferry, “over against my mother’s 
quarter, and right through the very heart and best of 
the land... . I think we suffer enough.”! The follow- 
ing Fuly (1749) he received his surveyor’s commission 
from William and Mary College, and was thus equipped 
for his chosen career as a public surveyor, at the age of 
Sixteen. 


1746. 

In 1746 Mary Washington, George Washington’s 
mother, living at Ferry Farm (Fredericksburg), refused her 
consent to his going to sea, although Lawrence, his half- 
brother, had offered to get him a commission in the Royal 
Navy or on a merchant vessel. So George left Wakefield and 
school, and went to Mount Vernon to live with his half- 
brother Lawrence. There he became acquainted with Lord 
Thomas Fairfax, owner of the Culpeper grant, a vast do- 
main of six million acres. Lord Fairfax took a great liking 
to George and engaged him to survey his land. The follow- 
ing diary was written on his first trip. 


1748. 
Began my journey in company with George Fairfax, 
Esqr., we travelled this day forty miles to Mr. George 
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Neavel’s in Prince William County.° This morning Mr. 
James Genn, the surveyor, came to us; we travelled 
over the Blue Ridge to Capt. Ashby’s on Shannondoah 
River. Nothing remarkable happened.® Rode to his 
Lordship’s Quarter about four miles higher up the river. 
We went through most beautiful groves of sugar trees 
and spent the best part of the day in admiring the trees 
and richness of the land.” We went ourselves down the 
river about sixteen miles to Capt. Isaac Pennington’s 
(the land exceeding rich and fertile all the way, pro- 
duces abundance of grain, hemp, tobacco, etc.,) in 
order to lay off some lands on Cates Marsh and Long 
Marsh.? 

We set out early with intent to run round the said 
land, but being taken in a rain and it increasing very 
fast obliged us to return. It clearing about one o’clock 
and our time being too precious to lose, we a second 
time ventured out and worked hard till night and then 
returned to Pennington’s. We got our supper and was 
lighted into a room and I not being so good a woodsman 
as the rest of my company, stripped myself very 
orderly and went into the bed as they called it, when 
to my surprise I found it to be nothing but a little 
straw, matted together without sheets or anything else 
but only one threadbare blanket with double its weight 
of vermin, such as lice, fleas, etc. I was glad to get 
up (as soon as the light was carried from us); I put on 
my clothes and lay as my companions. Had we not 
been very tired I am sure we should not have slept 
much that night. I made a promise not to sleep so 
from that time forward, choosing rather to sleep in the 
open air before a fire, as will appear hereafter.° 

Surveyed for George Fairfax, Esqr., a tract of land 
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lying on Cates Marsh and Long Marsh.!° We set out 
early and finished about one o’clock and then travelled 
up to Frederick Town where our baggage came to us. 
We cleaned ourselves (to get rid of the game we had 
caught the night before) and took a review of the town 
and thence returned to our lodgings where we had a 
good dinner prepared for us, wine and rum punch in 
plenty and a good feather bed with clean sheets, which 
was a very agreeable regale.” 

We travelled up about thirty-five miles to Thomas 
Barwick’s on Potomac, where we found the river so 
excessively high by reason of the great rains that had 
fallen up about the Allegany Mountains as they told us 
which was then bringing down the melted snow, and 
that it would not be fordable for several days. It was 
then about six foot higher then usual and was rising. 
We agreed to stay till Monday. We this day called to 
see the famed Warm Springs.. We camped out in the 
field.” 

Finding the river not much abated we in the evening 
swam our horses over and carried them to Charles 
Polk’s in Maryland for pasturage till the next morning.” 
We went over in a canoe and travelled up Maryland side 
all the day in a continued rain to Col. Cresap’s right 
against the mouth of the south branch about forty miles 
from Polk’s. I believe the worst road that ever was 
trod by man or beast.” 

Rained till about two o’clock and cleared, when we 
were agreeably surprised at the sight of thirty odd 
Indians coming from war with only one scalp. We had 
some liquor with us of which we gave them part, it 
elevating their spirits put them in the humor of dancing, 
of whom we had a war dance. Their manner of dancing 
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is as follows: They clear a large circle and make a great 
fire in the middle, then seat themselves about it. The 
speaker makes a grand speech, telling them in what man- 
ner they are to dance. After he had finished the best 
dancer jumps up as one awaked out of a sleep and runs 
and jumps about the ring in a most comical manner. 
He is followed by the rest. Then begin their musicians 
to play. The music is a pot half [full] of water with a 
deerskin stretched over it as tight as it can and a gourd 
with shot in it to rattle and a piece of horse’s tail tied 
to it to make it look fine. The one keeps rattling and the 
other drumming all the while the others are dancing.® 

This morning went out and surveyed five hundred 
acres of land and went down to one Michael Stump’s 
on the south fork of the branch. On our way shot two 
wild turkeys. Surveyed for Mrs. James Rutlidge the 
following piece of land." 

Last night was a blowirg and rainy night. Our straw 
caught fire as we were lying on it, and was luckily 
preserved by one of our men awaking when it was in a 
blaze,” 

Last night was a much more blustering night than 
the former. We had our tent carried quite off with the 
wind and was obliged to lie the latter part of the night 
without covering.’® 

This morning Mr. Fairfax left us with intent to go 
down to the mouth of the branch. We did two lots and 
was attended by a great company of people, men, 
women, and children that attended us through the 
woods, as we went showing their antic tricks. I really 
think they seemed to be as ignorant a set of people as 
the Indians. They would never speak English but when 
spoken to they speak all Dutch.” 
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Last night was so intolerably smoky that we were 
obliged all hands to leave the tent to the mercy of the 
wind and fire. This day was attended by our aforesaid 
company until about 12 o’clock when we finished. We 
travelled down the branch to Henry Vanmetris’s. On 
our journey was caught in a very heavy rain. We'got 
under a straw house until the worst of it was over and 
then continued our journey.?? 

Rained successively all last night. This morning one 
of our men killed a wild turkey that weighed twenty 
pounds. We went and surveyed 1,500 acres of land and 
returned to Vanmetris’s about 1 o’clock. About two I 
heard Mr. Fairfax was come up and at one Peter Cas- 
sey’s about two miles off, in the same Old Field. I then 
took my horse and went up to see him.” 

We breakfasted at Cassey’s and rode down to Van- 
metris’s to get all our company together, which, when 
we had accomplished, we rode down below the Trough 
in order to lay off lots there. We laid off one this day. 
The Trough is [a] couple of ledges of mountain impass- 
able, running side and side together for above 7 or 8 
miles and the river down between them. You must 
ride round the back of the mountain for to get below 
them. We camped this night in the woods near a wild 
meadow where was a large stack of hay. After we had 
pitched our tent and made a very large fire, we pulled 
out our knapsack in order to recruit ourselves. Every- 
one was his own cook. Our spits were forked sticks. 
Our plates were a large chip, as for dishes we had 
none.” 

Set the surveyor to work, whilst Mr. Fairfax and my- 
self stayed at the tent, our provisions being all exhausted 
and the person that was to bring us a recruit disappoint- 
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ing us, we were obliged to go without until we could get 
some from the neighbors, which was not till about 4 or 5 
o’clock in the evening. We then took our leave of the 
rest of our company. Rode down to John Colins’ in 
order to set off next day homewards.” 

Mr. Fairfax got safe home and I myself safe to my 
brother’s [Lawrence at Mount Vernon] which concludes 
my journal.” 


1749. 
I seem to be in a place [on surveying trip for Lord 


Fairfax] where no real satisfaction is to be had. Since 
you received my letter in October last, I have not 
sleeped above three or four nights in a bed, but, after 
walking a good deal all the day, I lay down before the 
fire upon a little hay, straw, fodder, or bearskin, which 
ever is to be had, with man, wife, and children, like a 
parcel of dogs and cats, and happy is he who gets the 
berth nearest the fire. There’s nothing would make it 
pass off tolerably but a good reward. A doubloon [$7.20] 
is my constant gain every day that the weather will per- 
mit my going out, and sometimes six pistoles. [One pis- 
tole is $3.60.] The coldness of the weather will not allow 
of my making a long stay, as the lodging is rather too 
cold for this time of year. I have never had my clothes 
off but lay and sleep in them, except the few nights I 
have lain in Frederic Town.* 


Tyne 

Lawrence Washington suffered from tuberculosis, and 
journeyed to Barbados, thinking it might improve his 
health. George, his half-brother, accompanied him, and the 
following diary was written on the trip. 
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Saw many fish swimming about us, of which a dol- 
phin we caught at noon, but could not entice with a 
baited hook, two Baricootas which played under our 
stern for some hours; the dolphin being small we had 
it dressed for supper.?® 

A constant succession of hard winds, squalls of rain, 
and calms was the remarkable attendants of this day, 
which was so sudden and flighty we durst not go under 
any but reefed sails, and those that we could double 
reefed. At 6 A. M. put about to the eastward a sloop 
that for the two preceding days was in sight of us, hung 
out a signal, but whether distress or not we are uncer- 
tain, if it had been we were incapable of relieving them 
by the contr[ariness] of [the wind ?]?” 

This morning arose with agreeable assurances of a 
certain and steady trade wind, which after near five 
weeks buffetting and being tossed by a fickle and merci- 
less ocean was gladdening news: the preceding night we 
separated from sloop above mentioned.” 

We were grea[tly aJlarmed with the cry of Land at 
4 A.M. We quitted our beds with surprise and found 
the land plainly appearing at [a]bout 3 leagues dis- 
tance, when by our reckonings we should have been 
near 150 leagues tc the windward, we to leeward about 
the distance above mentioned, and had we been but 3 
or 4 leagues more we should have been out of sight of 
the Island, run down the latitude and probably not have 
discovered the error in time to have gained [the] land 
for 3 weeks or more.” 

Early this morning came Dr. Hilary, an eminent 
physician recommended by Major Clarke, to pass his 
opinion on my brother’s disorder, which he did in a 
favorable light, giving great assurance, that it was not 
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so fixed but that a cure might be effectually made. In 
the cool of the evening we rode out accompanied by Mr. 
Carter to seek lodgings in the country, as the doctor 
advised, and was perfectly ravlished by] the beautiful 
prospects which on every side presented to our view, the 
fields of cane, corn, fruit trees, etc., in a delightful green. 
We returned without accomplishing our intentions.*° 

This morning received a card from Major Clarke, 
welcoming us to Barbadoes, with an invitation to 
breakfast and dine with him. We went,—myself with 
some reluctance, as the smallpox was in his family. We 
were received in the most kind and friendly manner by 
him. Mrs. Clarke was much indisposed, insomuch that 
we had not the pleasure of her company, but in her 
place officiated Miss Roberts, her niece, and an agree- 
able young lady. After drinking tea we were again 
invited to Mr. Carter’s, and desired to make his house 
ours till we could provide lodgings agreeable to our 
wishes, which offer we accepted. 

Came Capt. Croften with his proposals which though 
extravagantly dear my brother was obliged to give. 
£15 per month, is his charge, exclusive of liquors and 
washing which we find. In the evening we removed 
some of our things and ourselves. It’s very pleasantly 
situated, about a mile from town. The prospect is ex- 
tensive and by land and pleasant by sea, as we com- 
mand the prospect of Carlyle Bay and all the shipping 
in such manner that none can go in or out without 
being open to our view.” 

After dinner was the greatest collection of fruits I 
have yet seen. On the table there was granadella, the 
sappadilla, pomgranate, sweet orange, water-melon, 
forbidden fruit, apples, guavas, etc. 
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Was treated with a play ticket by Mr. Carter to see 
the Tragedy of George Barnwell acted: the character of 
Barnwell and several others was said to be well per- 
formed. There was music adapted and regularly con- 
ducted by Mr. Se 

Was strongly attacked with the small pox: sent for 
Dr. Lanahan whose attendance was very constant till 
my recovery, and going out which was not till Thursday 
the 12th of December [from Nov. 17th].* 

Took my leave of my brother, Maj. Clarke, etc., and 
embarked in the Industry, Capt. John Saunders for 
Virginia, weighed anchor and got out of Carlile Bay 
about 12. The Governor of Barbados seems to keep a 
proper state; lives very retired and at little expense, it is 
said. He is a gentleman of good sense, as he avoids the 
errors of his predecessor. He gives no handle for com- 
plaint but at the same time by declining much familiar- 
ity is not over zealously beloved. There are several 
risings in this Island, one above another, so that 
scarcely any part is deprived of a beautiful prospect 
both of sea and land. What is contrary to the observa- 
tion on other countries is that each rising is better than 
the other below. There are many delicious fruits in this 
but as they are particularly described by the Rev. Mr. 
Hughs in his natural history of the Island shall say 
nothing further than that the Pine Apple, China 
Orange is good. The Avagado pear is generally most 
admired though none please my taste as does the Pine. 
The earth in most parts is extremely rich and as black 
as our richest marsh mould. ... There were many 
acres last year that turned out from 140 to 170£ as I 
was informed by credible authority, though that was 
in ginger and a very extraordinary year for the sale 
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thereof. How wonderful that such people should be in 
debt! and not be able to indulge themselves in all the 
luxuries as well as necessaries of life. Yet it so happens 
estates are often alienated for the debts. ... 

Hospitality and a genteel behavior is shown to every 
gentleman stranger by the gentlemen inhabitants. 
Taverns they have none but in their towns, so that 
travellers are obliged to go to private houses. How- 
ever, the Island being but about 22 miles in length and 
14 in width prevents their being much infested with 
them. ... There are few who may be middling peo- 
ple. They are either very rich or very poor for by a 
law of the Island every gentleman is obliged to keep 
a white person for ten acres capable of acting in the 
militia and consequently those persons so kept can’t 
but be very poor.*® 

Early this morning wind sprang up, made sail under 
easy gales past the Cape about sun’s rising and got to 
mouth of York River about 11 p.m. and was met by a 
pilot boat.®” 
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THE YOUNG OFFICER, 1752-1764 


COMMISSIONED LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AT 2I. BROTHERLY 
COUNCIL WITH THE INDIANS OF VIRGINIA. INDIAN ESCORT 
TO THE OHIO. SURPRISE OF THE FRENCH. COMMISSIONED 
A. D. C. TO BRADDOCK. DEFEAT, 1757. EXPEDITION TO 
FORT DUQUESNE, REPULSE FOLLOWED BY VICTORY, 1758. 
DELAWARES SUING FOR PEACE. RETURN TO VIRGINIA, 1759. 
FIRST EXPERIENCE OF JEALOUSY AND RIVALRY. OFFERS 
HIS RESIGNATION. THE FRENCH HUMBLED, 1761. COM- 
MENTS ON WAR IN CANADA. MARRIAGE. LIFE AT MOUNT 
VERNON AND ALEXANDRIA. IN HOUSE OF BURGESSES 


The trip to Barbados did Lawrence no good and he was 
brought home, dying at Mount Vernon Fuly 26, 1752. 
Lawrence left the estate to his infant daughter, making 
George executor and manager, and heir of the property 
in case of the daughter’s death. The child died soon, and, 
some years later, after paying Mrs. Lawrence Washington, 
George Washington’s sister-in-law, a lump sum in lieu 
of the annuity she was to receive from the estate, George 
inherited Mount Vernon. He also inherited his brother's 
position as one of the adjutant-generals of the colony. 

The following letter was addressed to William Fauntle- 
roy, Sr... and alluded to Miss Betsy Fauntleroy. 


1752. 

I should have been down long before this, but my 
business in Frederick [Winchester] detained me some- 
what longer than I expected, and immediately on my 
return from thence I was taken with a violent plurise, 
which reduced me very low; but purpose, as soon as I 
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recover my strength to wait on Miss Betsy in hopes of a 
revocation of her former cruel sentence, and see if I can 
meet with any alteration in my favor. I have enclosed 
a letter to her, which I should be much obliged to you 
for the delivery of.! 


1753+ 

As the years rolled on, the English and French increased 
rapidly in America. They were very jealous of each other. 
The French, as first explorers, claimed the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and with the Indians’ assistance 
broke up an English post on the frontier and carried the 
traders to Canada. This alarmed the Indians, who said 
the Great Spirit had given them these lands. The French 
Commander insisted on possession, and the Indians made 
a treaty with the English. In 1753 Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia selected George Washington as a messenger from 
him to the French, to forbid the French trespassing on the 
English territory. 

Washington’s account of this trip follows. 


1754. 
ADVERTISEMENT 


As it was thought advisable by his Honour the 
Governor to have the following account of my Proceed- 
ings to and from the FRENCH on OHIO, committed 
to Print; I think I can do no less than apologize, in some 
measure, for the numberless imperfections of it. 

There intervened but one day between my arrival in 
WILLIAMSBURG, and the time for the council’s 
meeting, for me to prepare and transcribe, from the 
rough minutes I had taken of my travels, this journal; 
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the writing of which only was sufficient to employ me 
closely the whole time, consequently admitted of no 
leisure to consult of a new and proper form to offer it in, 
or to correct or amend the diction of the old: Neither 
was I apprised, nor did in the least conceive, when I 
wrote this for his Honour’s perusal, that it ever would 
be published, or even have more than a cursory reading; 
till I was informed, at the Meeting of the Present 
General Assembly, that it was already in the press. 
There is nothing but the truth to commend it to the 
public. Those things which came under the notice of 
my own observation, I have been explicit and just in 
a recital of: —those which I have gathered from report, 
I have been particularly cautious aot to augment, but 
collected the opinions of the several intelligencers, and 
selected from the whole, the most probable and con- 


sistent account.* 
G. Washington. 


1753- 
I was commissioned and appointed by the Honour- 


able Robert Dinwiddie, Esq., Governor, etc., of Virginia, 
to visit and deliver a letter to the commandant of the 
French forces on the Ohio, and set out on the intended 
journey the same day.?... I spent some time in 
viewing the rivers, and the land in the Fork [of the 
Ohio]; which I think extremely well situated for a fort, 
as it has the absolute command of both rivers. [This 
was afterwards the site of Fort Duquesne, later Fort 
Pitt]... .* Fora fort at the Forks would be equally well 

* This “Advertisement” was prepared by Washington after he learned that 


his narrative was being printed. It was published at the beginning of the 
original Williamsburg edition and is here given for its explanatory value.? 
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situated on the Ohio, and have the entire command of 
the Monongahela, which runs up to our settlements and 
is extremely well designed for water carriage, as it is of 
a deep still nature.° 

Came to town four or ten Frenchmen who had 
deserted from a company at the Kuskuskas.... I 
inquired into the situation of the French on the Missis- 
sippi, their number and what forts they had built.® 

About 3 o’clock this evening the Half-King came to 
town. I went up and invited him with Davison, private- 
ly to my tent; and desir’d him to relate some of the 
particulars of his journey to the French commandant, 
and reception there: also to give an account of the ways 
and distance. ... When he went to the fort, he said 
he was received in a very stern manner by the late 
commander.™ 

We met in council at the Long-House, about 9g 
o’clock, where I spoke to them as follows: 

Brothers, I have called you together in council by 
order of your brother, the Governor of Virginia, to 
acquaint you, that I am sent, with all possible dispatch, 
to visit, and deliver a letter to the French Commandant, 
of very great importance to your brothers, the English; 
and I dare say, to you, their friends and allies. 

I was desired, Brothers, by your brother, the Gover- 
nor, to call upon you, the Sachems of the Nations, to 
inform you of it, and to ask your advice and assistance 
to proceed to the nearest and best road to the French. 
You see, Brothers, I have gotten thus far on my journey. 

His Honour likewise desired me to apply to you for 
some of your young men, to conduct and provide pro- 
visions for us on our way, and be a safeguard against 
those French Indians who have taken up the hatchet 
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against us. I have spoken thus particularly to you, 
Brothers, because his Honour the Governor treats you 
as good friends and allies; and holds you in great esteem. 
To confirm what I have said, I give you this string of 
wampum.’ 

And accordingly he [Half-King] gave order to King 
Shingiss, who was present, to attend on Wednesday 
night with the wampum; and two men of their nation 
to be in readiness to set out with us next morning. As I 
found it was impossible to get off without affronting 
them in the most egregious manner, I consented to stay. 

I gave them back a string of wampum which I met 
with at Mr. Frazier’s, and which they had sent with a 
speech to his Honour the Governor, to inform him, that 
three nations of French Indians, viz., Chippoways, 
Ottoways, and Orundacks had taken up the hatchet 
against the English, and desired them to repeat it over 
again. But this they postponed doing till they met in 
full council with the Shannoahs and Delaware chiefs.® 

Monokatoocha informed me that an Indian from 
Venango brought news, a few days ago, that the French 
had called all the Mingoes, Delawares, etc., together 
at that place; and told them that they intended to have 
been down the river this fall, but the waters were grow- 
ing cold, and the winter advancing, which obliged them 
to go into quarters. But that they might assuredly 
expect them in the spring, with a far greater number, 
and desired they might be quite passive, and not to 
intermeddle, unless they had a mind to draw all their 
force upon them. For that they expected to fight the 
English three years (as they supposed there would be 
some attempts made to stop them), in which time they 
should conquer. But that if they should prove equally 
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strong, they and the English would join to cut them all 
off, and divide the land between them. That though 
they had lost their general, and some few of their 
soldiers, yet there were men enough to reinforce them, 
and make them masters of the Ohio.® 

When I found them so pressing in their request [that 
he stay till the chiefs bring in the wampum], and knew 
that returning of wampum was the abolishing of agree- 
ments; and giving this up was shaking off all dependence 
upon the French, I consented to stay, as I believed an 
offense offered at this crisis might be attended with 
greater ill consequence than another day’s delay... . 

In the evening late they came again and acquainted 
me that the Shannoahs were not yet arrived, but that 
it should not retard the prosecution of our journey. He 
delivered in my hearing, the speeches that were to be 
made to the French by Jeskakake, one of their old 
chiefs, which was giving up the belt the late comman- 
dant had asked for, and repeating near the same speech 
he himself had done before. 

He also delivered a string of wampum to this chief, 
which was sent by King Shingiss, to be given to Kusta- 
loga, with orders to repair to the French and deliver up 
the wampum. He likewise gave a very large string of 
black and white wampum, which was to be sent immedi- 
ately to the Six Nations, if the French refused to quit 
the land at this warning; which was the third and last 
time, and was the right of this Jeskakake to deliver.”° 

Last night the great men assembled to their council- 
house, to consult further about this journey, and who 
were to go. The result of which was, that only three of 
their chiefs, with one of their best hunters, should be 
our convoy. The reason they gave for not sending 
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more, after what had been proposed at council the 26th, 
was, that a greater number might give the French 
suspicions of some bad design, and cause them to be 
treated rudely. But I rather think they could not get 
their hunters in.” 

We found the French colors hoisted at a house (at 
mouth of French Creek on the Ohio), from which they 
had driven Mr. John Frazier, an English subject. I 
immediately repaired to it, to know where the com- 
mander resided. There were three officers, one of whom, 
Capt. Joncaire, informed me, that he had the command 
of the Ohio; but that there was a general officer at the 
near fort, where he advised me to apply for an answer. 
He invited us to sup with them; and treated us with the 
greatest complaisance. The wine, as they dosed them- 
selves pretty plentifully with it, soon banished the 
restraint which at first appeared in their conversation, 
ind gave a license to the tongues to reveal their senti- 
ments more freely. They told me, that it was their 
absolute design to take possession of the Ohio, and by 
G— they would do it; for that although they were 
sensible the English could raise two men for their one; 
yet they knew their motions were too slow and dilatory 
to prevent any undertaking of theirs. They pretend to 
have an undoubted right to the river, from a discovery 
made by one LaSalle sixty years ago; and the rise of 
this expedition is, to prevent our settling on the river 
or waters of it, as they had heard of some families 
moving out in order thereto.” 

Capt. Joncaire sent for the Half-King, as he had but 
just heard that he came with me. He affected to be 
much concerned that I did not make free to bring them 
in before. I excused it in the best manner I was capable, 
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and told him, I did not think their company agreeable, 
as I had heard him say a good deal in dispraise of 
Indians in general. But another motive prevented me 
from bringing them into his company; I knew he was 
Interpreter, and a person of great influence among the 
Indians, and had lately used all possible means to draw 
them over to their interest; and therefore I was desirous 
of giving no opportunity that could be avoided.” 

I prepared early to wait upon the Commander [at 
the Fort], and was received and conducted to him by 
the second officer in command. I acquainted him with 
my business, and offered my commission and letter, 
both of which he desired me to keep till the arrival of 
‘Monsieur Riparti, Captain at the next fort, who was 
sent for, and expected every hour. 

The chief officers retired, to hold a council of war, 
which gave me an opportunity of taking the dimensions 
of the Fort, and making what observations I could.” 

As I found many plots concerted to retard the In- 
dians’ business, and prevent their returning with me; I 
endeavored all that lay in my power to frustrate their 
schemes, and hurry them on to execute their intended 
design... . The Half-King told me, that he offered 
the wampum to the commander, who evaded taking it, 
and made many fair promises of love and friendship; 
said he wanted to live in peace, and trade amicably 
with them, as a proof of which he would send some 
goods down immediately to the Logg’s-Town for them. 
But I rather think the design of that is, to bring away 
all our straggling traders they meet with, as I privately 
understood they intended to carry an officer, etc., with 
them. And what rather confirms this opinion, I was 
inquiring of the commander, by what authority he had 
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made prisoners of several of our English subjects. He 
told me that the country belonged to them; that no 
Englishman had a right to trade upon those waters; 
and that he had orders to make every person prisoner 
who attempted it on the Ohio, or the waters of it.1® 

I can’t say that ever in my life I suffered so much 
anxiety as I did in this affair. I saw that every strata- 
gem which the most fruitful brain could invent, was 
practised, to win the Half-King to their interest, and 
that leaving him here was giving them the opportunity 
they aimed at.” ... But I urged and insisted with 
the King so closely upon his word, that he refrained 
[from staying] and set off with us as he had engaged." 

We met here [at Mr. Frazier’s, Turtle Creek] about 
twenty warriors who were going to the southward to 
war, but coming to a place upon the head of the great 
Kunnaway, where they found seven people killed and 
scalped (all but one woman with very light hair), they 
turned about and ran back for fear the inhabitants 
should rise and take them as the authors of the murder. 
By the marks which were left, they say they were 
French Indians of the Ottaway nation, etc., who did it.1® 


1754- 
Set out and arrived in Williamsburg the 16th [of 


January] when I waited upon his Honour the Governor 
with the letter I had brought from the French com- 
mandant; and to give an account of the success of my 
proceedings.”° 


On the 31st March I received from his Honour a 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s commission of the Virginia Regi- 
ment whereof Joshua Fry, Esquire, was Colonel, dated 
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the 1sth, with orders to take the troops, which were at 
that time quartered at Alexandria, under my command, 
and to march with them towards the Ohio, there to aid 
Captain Trent in building forts, and in defending the 
possessions of his Majesty against the attempts and 
hostilities of the French.” 

Perhaps it may also be thought advisable to invite 
the Cherokees, Catawbas, and Chickasaws to march to 
our assistance, as we are informed that six hundred 
Chippewas and Ottawas are marching down Scioto 
Creek to join the French, who are coming up the Ohio. 
In that case I would beg leave to recommend their being 
ordered to this place first, that a peace may be concluded 
between them and the Six Nations; for I am informed by 
several persons that, as no good harmony subsists be- 
tween them, their coming first to the Ohio may create 
great disorders, and turn out much to our disadvan- 
tage.” 

A council of War held at Will’s Creek in order to con- 
sult upon what must be done on account of the news 
brought by Mr. Ward [that the fort had been captured 
by the French]. . . . It was thought a thing impracti- 
cable to march towards the fort without sufficient 
strength; however, being strongly invited by the In- 
dians, and particularly by the speeches of the Half- 
King, the president gave his opinion that it would be 
proper to advance, as far as Red-Stone Creek on the 
Monongahela, about thirty-seven miles on this side of 
the fort, and there to erect a fortification, clearing a 
road broad enough to pass with all our artillery and our 
baggage, and there to await for fresh orders. This 
opinion was adopted for the following reasons: Ist. 
That the mouth of the Red-Stone is the first convenient 
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place on the River Monongahela. 2d. The stores are 
already built at that place for the provisions of the 
Company, wherein our ammunition may be laid up, 
our great guns may be also sent by water whenever we 
shall think it convenient to attack the fort. 3d. We 
may easily (having all these conveniences) preserve our 
men from the ill consequences of inaction, and en- 
courage the Indians our Allies, to remain in our inter- 
ests. Whereupon I sent Mr. Ward to the Governor, 
with one of the young Indians and an interpreter. I 
thought proper also to acquaint the Governors of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania with the news; and I sent 
away the other Indian to the Half-King, with the 
speeches enclosed in the following letter: 

To the Honorable Robert Dinwiddie, Esq., Governor, 
etc., Sir. I hope you will feel the absolute necessity of 
sending us our forces as soon as they are raised, as also 
a sufficient number of canoes, and other boats that can 
carry burden; send us also some mortar-pieces, that 
we may be in a condition to attack the French with 
equal forces. And as we are informed that the Indians 
of the Six Nations, and the Ottawas are coming down 
Scioto Creek in order to join the French who are to 
meet at the Ohio; so I think it would not be amiss to 
invite the Cherokees, Catawbas and the Chickasaws to 
come to our assistance; as I have received intelligence, 
that there is no good understanding between them and 
the Indians of the Six Nations aforesaid; should you do 
so, it would be well to have them brought here in good 
order, that they might be persuaded to make a peace 
with the Six Nations; otherwise if they should meet at 
the Ohio, it might cause great disorder and turn out to 
our disadvantage. We find the great advantage there 
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is in water carriage, wherefore, I would remind you to 
provide a number of boats for the purpose. . . . 

The following is my answer to the speech of the Half- 
King: ... We return you our greatest thanks and 
our hearts burn with love and affection towards you, in 
gratitude for your steadfast attachment to us, as also 
your friendly speech, and your wise counsels. . . . I can- 
not delay letting you know the thoughts of our hearts, 
I send you back this young man, with this speech, to 
acquaint you therewith, and the other young man, I 
have sent to the Governor of Virginia, to deliver him 
your speech and your wampum, and to be an eyewitness 
of the preparations we are making, to come in all haste 
to assist you, whose interest is as dear to us as our lives. 
We know the character of the treacherous French, and 
our conduct shall plainly show you how much we have 
it at heart. I shall not be satisfied if I do not see you 
before all our forces are met together at the fort which 
is in our way, wherefore, I desire with the greatest 
earnestness, that you and Scruneyattha, or one of you, 
should come as soon as possible to meet us on the road, 
and to assist us in council. To assure you of the sin- 
cerity of my speech, and of the good will we bear you, 
I present you with these strings of wampum, that you 
may remember how much I am your friend and brother. 
Signed, Go. Washington, Conotocarious. [This was the 
name the Indians had given to Washington. It had 
been bestowed by them on his great-grandfather, John 
Washington, the emigrant, who had been, as George 
was, a colonel of Virginia militia. It meant “Devourer 
of Villages.” George fell heir to the title when he first 
became known to the Indians.] J.C. F.* 

I also ordered them [detachment of twenty-five men] 
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to examine closely all the woods round about, and if 
they should find any Frenchman apart from the rest, 
to seize him and bring him to us, that we might learn 
what we could from him. We were exceedingly desirous 
to know, if there was any possibility of sending down 
anything by water, as also to find out some convenient 
place about the mouth of Red-Stone Creek where we 
could build a fort. They were to salute the Half- 
King, and send him back under a small guard, as also 
to inquire what were the views of the French, what 
they had done, and what they intended to do, and to 
collect everything, which could give us the least 
intelligence. * 

There came an express to us with letters . . . that 
Governor Shirley [of Massachusetts] had sent 600 men 
to harass the French in Canada. I hope that will give 
them some work to do, and will moderate their zeal in 
sending so many men to the Ohio as they have done. * 

This evening Mr. Ward arrived with the young 
Indian from Williamsburg and delivered me a letter, 
wherein the Governor is so good as to approve of my 
proceedings. ... This night came also two Indians 
from the Ohio who left the French fort five days ago. 
They relate that the French forces are all employed in 
building their Fort. ... The Indians believe they 
were only 600 in number, although they say themselves 
they are 800. They expect a greater number in a few 
days, which may amount to 1,600. Then they say they 
can defy the English.”° 

Tarried there [at Turkey-Foot] some time to examine 
the place, which we found very suitable for the erection 
of a fort, not only because it was gravelly, but also 
because it was at the mouth of the three branches; 
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and in most places there was a good tough bottom on 
which to build it.?” 

I did not fail to let several young Indians who were 
in our camp know that the French wanted to kill the 
Half-King; and it had its desired effect. They imme- 
diately offered to accompany our people to go after the 
French, and if they found it was true that he had been 
killed, or even insulted by them, one of them would 
promptly carry the news thereof to the Mingo village, 
in order to incite their warriors to fall upon them.”8 

After this I marched on with the prisoners [French- 
men taken in a skirmish]. They informed me that they 
had been sent with a summons to order me to retire.* A 
plausible pretense to discover our camp and to obtain 
knowledge of our forces and our situation! It was so 
clear that they had come to reconnoiter what we were, 
that I admired their assurance, when they told me 
that they were come as an Embassy; their instructions 
were to get what knowledge they could of the roads, 
rivers, and all the country as far as the Potowmack; 
and instead of coming as an Embassador, publicly and 
in an open manner, they came secretly, and sought the 
most hidden retreats more suitable for deserters than 
for Embassadors; they encamped there and remained 
hidden for whole days together, at a distance of not 
more than five miles from us; they sent spies to re- 
connoiter our camp; the whole body turned back two 
miles; they sent the two messengers mentioned in the 
instructions, to inform M. de Contrecoeur of the place 
where we were, and of our disposition, that he might 
send his detachments to enforce the summons as soon 
as it should be given. Besides, an Embassador has 


* The words in italics in these letters were underlined in the original. 
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princely attendants, whereas this was only a simple 
petty French officer; an Embassador has no need of 
spies, his person being always sacred; and seeing their 
intention was so good, why did they tarry two days at 
five miles’ distance from us without acquainting me 
with the summons, or at least, with something that 
related to the Embassy? That alone would be sufficient 
to excite the strangest suspicions, and we must do them 
the justice to say, that, as they wanted to hide them- 
selves, they could not have picked out better places 
than they had done. The summons was so insolent, 
and savored of so much Gasconade, that if it had 
been brought openly by two men it would have been 
an excessive indulgence to have suffered them to 
return.”? 

I must take the liberty of mentioning to your Honor 
[Governor Dinwiddie] the great necessity there is for 
having goods out here to give for services to the 
Indians; they are expected, and refuse to scout or do 
any thing without, saying these services are paid well 
by the French. I really think were 5 or 600 pounds 
worth of proper goods sent, it would tend more to our 
interest than so many thousands given in a lump at a 
treaty. I have been obliged to pay spirits for what 
they have already done, which I cannot continue to do.*° 


Written after a skirmish, in which he had been reported 
wounded. 


I fortunately escaped without any wound, for the 
right wing, where I stood, was exposed to and received 
all the enemy’s fire, and it was the part where the man 
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was killed, and rest wounded. I heard the bullets whis- 
tle, and, believe me, there is something charming in 
the sound.** 

I proposed to the Half-King sending their women and 
children in to the inhabitants, for, as they must be 
supported by us, it may be done at less expense there 
than here; besides this, there may another good attend 
it, their children may imbibe the principles of love and 
friendship in a stronger degree, which, if taken when 
young, is generally more firm and lasting. He told 
me he would consider of it, and give answer when 
Monacotoocha arrived. I hope this will be more agree- 
able to your Honour, who I wrote to before on this 
head without receiving an answer. We find it very 
dificult procuring provisions for them, as they share 
equally with our men, which is unavoidable without 
turning them adrift entirely.” 

Montour [a Canadian, an Indian trader and inter- 
preter] would be of singular use to me here at this mo- 
ment, in conversing with the Indians, for I have no 
persons that I can put any dependence in. I make use 
of all the influence I can to engage them warmly on our 
side and flatter myself that I am not unsuccessful, but 
for want of a better acquaintance with their customs I 
am often at a loss how to behave, and should be relieved 
from many anxious fears of offending them if Montour 
was here to assist me; and as he is in the government’s 


*From the London Magazine, August, 1754: “In the express, which Major 
Washington despatched on his preceding little victory (the skirmish with 
Jumonville), he concluded with these words,—‘I heard the bullets whistle, 
and, believe me, there is something charming in the sound.’ On hearing of 
this the King [George III] said sensibly,—‘He would not say so, if he had 
been used to hear many.’ However, this brave braggart learned to blush for 
his rhodomontade, and, desiring to serve General Braddock as aide-de- 
camp, acquitted himself nobly.” Walpole, Memoirs of George the Third, 
i, 347. See also Gordon, History, ii, 203. 
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employment, I hope your Honour will think with me, 
his services cannot be applied to so great advantage as 
here upon this occasion. 

I am very thankful to you for ordering an assortment 
of Indian goods, which we daily find still more necessary. 
I shall take care, while they are under my direction, 
that they are judiciously applied, and shall be particu- 
larly careful in consulting Mr. Croghan [an Indian 
trader] and Mr. Montour, by whom I shall be advised 
in all Indian affairs agreeably to your directions.* 

I caused them to be clothed [some Indian deserters 
from the French] and they confirmed us in our opinion 
of the intention of M. de Jumonville’s party; that more 
than one hundred soldiers were only waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to come and joinus.... They 
also informed us that the Delawares and Shawanese 
had taken up the hatchet against us; whereupon we 
resolved to invite those two Nations to come to a 
council at Mr. Gist’s. Sent for the purpose messengers 
and wampum.* 


From speech to representatives of the Six Nations. 


The English do not intend to hurt you, or any of 
your allies; this report we know must have been forged 
by the French, who are always treacherous. ... The 
English, your real friends, are too generous to think of 
ever using the Six Nations, their faithful allies, in 
such a manner. . . . Those who will not join us shall 
be answerable for whatever may be the consequence, 
we only desire your brethren to choose the side which 
seems most acceptable to them. The Indians of the 
Six Nations are those who have the most interest in 
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this war, for them it is that we fight; and it would 
greatly trouble me to do them the least harm; we have 
engaged in this war to assist and protect you; our 
arms are open to receive you and our hands ready to 
feed your families during the war. . . . To assure you 
of my sincerity and esteem I present you this belt of 
wampum.5 


From speech to the Delawares. 


We once more invite you, old men, your wives and 
your children, to take refuge under our protection and 
in our arms, in order to be plentifully fed, whilst your 
warriors and your men join with ours and espouse 
together the common cause... . In order to assure 
you of my affection, and to confirm the truth of what 
I have said, I present you with two great strings of 
wampum.°® 

After this the council broke up and those treacherous 
devils, who had been sent by the French to act as spies, 
returned, though not without some stories prepared to 
amuse the French, which may be of service to make 
our own designs success.... I... persuaded the 
Half-King to send three of his men to inquire into the 
truth of it, though I imagined this news to be only 
soldier’s talk. These Indians were sent secretly before 
the Council broke up, with orders to go to the Fort, 
get what information they could from all the Indians 
they should meet... . Though King Shingas and 
others of the Delawares could not be persuaded to 
retire to our camp, with their families, owing to their 
fear of Onondaga’s Council, they nevertheless gave us 
strong assurance of their assistance and directed us in 
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what manner to act in order to obtain our desire; the 
method was this: we were to prepare a great war belt 
to invite all the warriors who would receive it, to act 
independently of the King and Council; and King 
Shingas promised to take privately the most subtle 
measures to make the affair succeed, though they did 
not dare do it openly. 

As those Indians, who were spies sent by the French, 
were very inquisitive and asked us many questions in 
order to learn by what way we proposed to go to the 
fort, and at what time we expected to arrive there, I 
left off working any further on the road and told them 
that as we intended to continue it through the woods 
as far as the fort, felling trees, etc., that we were waiting 
here for the reenforcements which were coming to us, 
our artillery and our wagons to accompany us there; 
but as soon as they were gone, I set about marking 
out and clearing a road towards Red-Stone.*” 


1755 


As I have heard, since my arrival at this place [Fort 
Cumberland], a circumstantial account of my death 
and dying speech, I take this early opportunity of 
contradicting the first, and of assuring you, that I have 
not as yet composed the latter. But, by the all-power- 
ful dispensations of Providence, I have been protected 
beyond all human probability and expectation; for I 
had four bullets through my coat, and two horses shot 
under me, yet escaped unhurt, altho’ death was levelling 
my companions on every side of me !*8 

If it is in my power to avoid going to the Ohio again, 
I shall; but if the command is pressed upon me, by the 
general voice of the country, and offered upon such 
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terms as cannot be objected against, it would reflect 
dishonor upon me to refuse; and that, I am sure, must 
or ought to give you [his mother] greater uneasiness, 
than my going in an honorable command, for upon no 
other terms will I accept of it. At present I have no 
proposals made to me, nor have I any advice of such 
an intention, except from private hands.*? 


In 1755 Washington was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock, going on the Ohio expedition against 
the French and Indians, and he was present at Braddock’s 
defeat. 

On Fuly 8, 1755, Braddock had advanced within four- 
teen miles of Fort Duquesne. Here he was advised to pro- 
ceed with caution, and was earnestly entreated by Colonel 
Washington, his aide, to permit him to precede the army 
and guard against surprise from the Indians, knowing so 
well their warfare. Braddock’s reply was: “The British 
red-coats will frighten the Indians to running away.” 
The next day Braddock was killed and his troops defeated 
in a surprise attack. The Virginians, forming the pro- 
vincial troops under Colonel Washington, had to take com- 
mand, and repelled the attack. Colonel Washington, by 
torchlight, buried General Braddock. 

Governor Dinwiddie sent the militia out under General 
Braddock but did not send supplies or give them sufficient 
support. Washington wrote the following letter to Governor 
Dinwiddie, asking for official recognition and support for 
the militia. 


I would again hint the necessity of putting the militia 
under a better regulation, had I not mentioned it twice 
before, and a third time may seem impertinent; but I 
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must once more beg leave to declare (for here I am 
more immediately concerned) that, unless the Assembly 
will enact a law to enforce the military law in all its 
parts, that I must, with great regret, decline the hon- 
or that has been so generously intended me, and for 
this only reason I do it—the foreknowledge I have of 
failing in every point, that might justly be expected 
from a person invested with full power to exert this 
authority. I see the growing insolence of the soldiers, 
the indolence and inactivity of the officers, who are all 
sensible how confined their punishments are in regard 
to what they ought to be. In fine, I can plainly see, 
that under our present establishment, we shall become 
a nuisance, an insupportable charge to our country, 
and never answer any one expectation of the Assembly. 
And here I must assume the freedom to express some 
surprise, that we alone should be so tenacious of our 
liberty, as not to invest a power, where interest and 
politics so unanswerably demand it, and from whence 
so much good must consequently ensue. Do we not 
see, that every nation under the sun find their account 
therein, and without it, no order, no regularity can be 
observed? Why then should it be expected from us 
(who are all young and inexperienced) to govern and 
keep up a proper spirit of discipline without laws, when 
the best and most experienced can scarcely do it with 
them? Then if we consult our interest, I am sure it is 
loudly called for; for I can confidently assert, that 
money expended in recruiting, clothing, arming, main- 
taining and subsisting soldiers, who have deserted, has 
cost the country an immense sum, which might have 
been prevented, were we under restraints, that would 
terrify the soldiers from such practices. One thing 
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more on this head I will recommend, and then quit the 
subject; i. e., to have the inhabitants liable to certain 
heavy fines, or corporal punishments, for entertaining 
of deserters, and a reward for taking them up. If this 
was done, it would be next to an impossibility for a 
soldier to escape; but on the contrary as things now 
stand, they are not only seduced to run away, but are 
also harboured and assisted with every necessary means 
to do it.” 

The French policy in treating with the Indians is so 
prevalent that I should not be in the least surprised, 
were they to engage the Cherokees, Catawbas, etc., 
unless timely and vigourous measures are taken to 
prevent it. A pusillanimous behaviour now will ill suit 
the times; and trusting to traders and common inter- 
preters, who will sell their integrity to the highest 
bidder, may prove the destruction of these affairs. I 
therefore think, that if a person of distinction, ac- 
quainted with their language, is to be found, his price 
should be come to at any rate. If no such person can 
be had, a man of sense and character, to conduct the 
Indians to any council that may be held, or superin- 
tend any other matters, will be found extremely neces- 
sary. It is impertinent, I own, in me to offer my opinion 
in these affairs, when better judges may direct; but 
my steady and hearty zeal for the cause, and the great 
impositions I have known practised by the traders, 
etc., upon these occasions, would not suffer me to be 
quite silent. I have heard, from undoubted authority, 
that some of the Cherokees, who have been introduced 
to us as sachems and princes by this interpreter, who 
shares the profits, have been no other than common 
hunters, and bloodthirsty villains."! 
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I beg that you will be particularly careful in seeing 
strict order observed among the soldiers, as that is the 
life of military discipline. We now have it in our power 
to enforce obedience; and obedience will be expected 
from us. ... The Assembly have also offered a re- 
ward to all who will apprehend deserters, and a severe 
punishment upon those, who shall entertain or suffer 
them to pass, also upon any constable, who refuses to 
convey them to the company or troop to which they 
belong, or shall suffer them to escape, after such de- 
serters are committed to his custody.” 


1756. 

In 1756 Washington was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
in command of the Virginia provinctal troops, and in that 
year and the following one led much fighting with the 
Indians. 


There is as yet an unanswerable argument against our 
taking the field, which I forgot to mention in my last; 
that is, the want of a train of artillery, and, what is full 
as necessary, engineers to conduct the affair, if we hope 
to approach Fort Duquesne.* 

However absurd it may appear, it is nevertheless 
certain, that five hundred Indians have it more in their 
power to annoy the inhabitants, than ten times their 
number of regulars. For besides the advantageous way 
they have of fighting in the woods, their cunning and 
craft are not to be equalled, neither their activity and 
indefatigable sufferings. They prowl about like wolves, 
and, like them, do their mischief by stealth. They 
depend upon their dexterity in hunting and upon the 
cattle of the inhabitants for provisions.“ 
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Your Honor spoke of sending some Indians to our 
assistance, in which no time should be lost, nor means 
omitted to engage all the Catawbas and Cherokees, 
that can possibly be gathered together and immediately 
despatched hither. For without Indians to oppose 
Indians, we may expect but small success. And I should 
think it no bad scheme, (while the Indians remain here 
in such numbers), to have a detachment sent out with 
some friendly Indians to make an attempt upon their 
towns, though this should be executed with all imag- 
inable secrecy.” 

We have the greatest reason in life to believe, that 
the number of the enemy is very considerable, as they 
are spread all over this part of the country; and that 
their success, and the spoils with which they have en- 
riched themselves, dished up with a good deal of French 
policy, will encourage the Indians of distant nations to 
fall upon our inhabitants in greater numbers, and, if 
possible, with greater rapidity. They enjoy the sweets 
of a profitable war, and will no doubt improve the 
success, which ever must attend their arms, without we 
have Indians to oppose theirs.*® 

Those Indians who are now coming should be shewed 
all possible respect, and the greatest care taken of 
them, as upon them much depends. ’Tis a very critical 
time, they are very humorsome, and their assistance 
very necessary! One false step might not only lose us 
them, but even turn them against us. All kinds of nec- 
essary goods, etc., should be got for them.*” 

I think it highly necessary that vigorous measures 
should be taken to engage or compel the deserters to 
return to their duty. It certainly would be of service 
were the King’s attorneys in the several counties, 
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ordered to prosecute all who harbor them, without 
respect of persons. The immediate loss we suffer for 
want of their service is greater than the prejudice they 
do the service in general through the country, by 
asserting the falsehoods, of the ill-treatment they re- 
ceived from their officers, and the great want of every- 
thing in the regiment except bad usage. This they do, 
in order to gain the compassion of credulous people, 
who immediately receive them with open arms, listen 
to their complaints, and industriously propagate them 
through the country and screen the offenders from 
justice !8 

As defensive measures are evidently insufficient for 
the security and safety of the country, I hope no argu- 
ments are requisite to convince of the necessity of 
altering them to a vigorous offensive war, in order to 
remove the cause. But, should the Assembly still 
indulge that favorite scheme of protecting the inhabi- 
tants by forts along the frontiers, in which many of 
them too put their dependence, and as the building of 
these forts has been encouraged and confirmed by an 
act of the Assembly, I take the liberty to present your 
Honor with a plan of the number of forts, and strength 
necessary to each, reaching entirely across our frontiers 
from north to south. This plan is calculated upon the 
most moderate and easy terms for sparing the country’s 
expense, and, I believe, with tolerable propriety to 
answer the wished-for design of protecting the settlers. 
Besides, most of the forts are already built by the 
country-people or soldiers, and require but little im- 
provement, save one or two, as Dickinson’s and Cox’s. 
Your Honor will see Fort Cumberland excluded in this 
lise.® 
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During Washington’s absence conditions at the border 
went from bad to worse, and marauding Indians devastated 
the region, pillaging the countryside, burning the build- 
ings, and slaughtering men, women, and children. Re- 
ferring to these incidents, which had become so frequent, 
Washington wrote as follows, in a@ letter to Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia: 


I remember these things so harassed my heart with 
grief that I solemnly declare to God, if I know myself, 
I would gladly offer my own life for sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy if I could thereby insure the safety 
of my poor distressed countrymen.** 


1757+ 
Experience has convinced every thinking man in this 


colony, that we must bid adieu to peace and safety 
whilst the French are allowed to possess the Ohio, and 
to practise their hellish arts among the numerous tribes 
of Indian nations that inhabit those regions.*° 

Establishing the militia upon a good footing is a 
matter of very great moment. Under this present regu- 
lation they are of very little service, upon any emergency 
—and very expensive! * 

We receive fresh proofs every day of the bad direction 
of our Indian affairs... . I therefore beg leave to 
propose a plan, which I know is exactly agreeable to 
the French policy, and which may, if executed, be a 
means of retrieving our lost credit with this people 
(Indians), and prove of infinite advantage to the coun- 
try. The French have a proper person appointed to 
the direction of these affairs, who makes it his sole 
business to study their dispositions, and the art of 
pleasing them. This person is invested with power to 
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treat with and reward them for every piece of service, 
and, by timely presents on suitable occasions, obtains 
very great advantages. There is always a store of goods 
committed to his care to answer these purposes, and no 
other person is suffered to meddle with it; by which 
means the whole business is thrown into one channel, 
and it thereby becomes easy and regular. Whereas, 
with us it is everybody’s business, and no one’s, to 
supply. Every person attempts to please, and few 
succeed in it, because one promises this, and another 
that, and few can perform any thing, but are obliged 
to shuffle and put them off, to get rid of their impor- 
tunities.” 

I shall endeavor to remark with candor, freedom, and 
submission, that, unless some person is appointed to 
manage the Indian affairs of this colony, under the 
direction of the Governor, or the southern agent, a 
vast expense and but little advantage will accrue from 
the coming of those Indians among us. And I know 
of no person so well qualified for an undertaking of 
this sort as the bearer, Captain Gist. He has had 
extensive dealings with the Indians, is in great esteem 
among them, well acquainted with their manners and 
customs, is indefatigable, and patient, most excellent 
qualities indeed where Indians are concerned. And for 
his capacity, honesty, and zeal, I dare venture to 
engage. If he should be appointed to this duty, or, if 
this plan should take effect, I dare say you will judge it 
advisable to send for a large assortment of those species 
of goods which are the most likely to carry on the 
abovementioned business. 

I . . . proposed, that, as Captain Gist was empow- 
ered with your Honor’s approbation to manage the 
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Indian affairs here, and as he is to be paid for that 
duty by this colony, that he, as a more proper person 
than myself, should take in and adjust the accounts 
against the Indians (so often mentioned).*4 

I was always persuaded that the enemy can, with 
the utmost facility, render abortive every plan, which 
can be concerted upon our present system of defence; 
and that the only method of effectually defending 
such a vast extent of mountains covered with thick 
woods, as our frontiers, against such an enemy, is by 
carrying the war into their country. And I think I 
may, without assuming uncommon penetration, ven- 
ture to affirm, that, unless an expedition is carried on 
against the Ohio next spring, this country will not be 
another year in our possession.®® 

I dread that, by the present management of Indian 
affairs, we are losing our interest of those people, the 
preservation of whose friendship is of the last impor- 
tance to the colonies in general, and this in particular.®* 

To think of defending a frontier as ours is, of more 
than three hundred and fifty miles’ extent, with only 
seven hundred men, is vain and idle, especially when 
that frontier lies more contiguous to the enemy than 
any other. I am, and have for a long time been, fully 
convinced, that, if we continue to pursue a defensive 
plan, the country must be inevitably lost.®” 

The raising of a company of Rangers, or augmenting 
our strength in some other manner, is so far necessary, 
that without it, the remaining inhabitants of this (once 
fertile and populous) valley will scarcely be detained 
at their dwellings ’till the Spring. And, if there is no 
expedition to the westward then, nor a force more 
considerable than Virginia can support, posted on our 
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frontiers (if we still adhere to our destructive, defensive 
schemes), there will not, next campaign, I dare affirm, 
be one soul living on this side the Blue Ridge the 
ensuing autumn; unless it be the troops in garrison, 
and a few inhabitants of this town, who may shelter 
themselves under the protection of this fort.*® 


1758. 

Mr. Gist will send you a return of the number of 
Indians who have come to our assistance, of what 
nations they are composed; how many are gone to war; 
and what number is yet expected in; and I shall enclose 
you a return of the Virginia Regiment, for the month 
of March last. The Indians seem hearty in our cause, 
and full of spirits at the prospect of an expedition, 
which they have long been wishing for. But I fear the 
rendezvous of the troops at the mouth of Conoco- 
cheague will give them some disgust; because from 
long use, this place is become perfectly known and fa- 
miliar to them; and it is here they repair upon every 
occasion. Flere also, all their scouting parties, that 
are gone to war, will return, and at this place, that 
earliest intelligence of occurrences on the frontiers, 
will always arrive.” 

It should appear that Indians, to us, are of the 
utmost importance. 

My men are very bare of clothes (regimentals, I 
mean), and J have no prospect of a supply. This want 
so far from my regretting during this campaign, that 
were I left to pursue my own inclinations, I would not 
only order the men to adopt the Indian dress, but cause 
the officers to do it also, and be the first to set the 
example myself. Nothing but the uncertainty of its 
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taking the general [approbation] causes me to hesitate 
a moment at leaving my regimentals at this place, and 
proceeding as light as any Indian in the woods. ’Tis 
an unbecoming dress, I confess, for an officer; but 
convenience rather than show, I think, should be ~ 
consulted... ." It gave me great pleasure to find 
you approved of the dress I have put my men into. I 
have really done it from a good intention. Caprice 
and whim had no share in causing of it—on the 
contrary, ’tis evident, I think, that soldiers in such a 
dress are better able to carry their provisions; are fitter 
for the active service we are engaged in; and less liable 
to sink under the fatigues of a long march, besides 
the advantages of contracting, by this means, our line 
of march which must extend always in proportion as 
we are incumbered with carriages or horses.” 


In 1758, while in Alexandria, on leave from his military 
duties of the Virginia Militia in Ohio, he met Mrs. 
Martha Dandridge Custis, widow of Daniel Parke Custis, 
to whom the following note is written. Washington and 
Martha Custis were married, early the next year. 


We have begun our march for the Ohio. A courier 
is starting for Williamsburg, and I embrace the oppor- 
tunity to send a few words to one whose life is now 
inseparable from mine. Since that happy hour when 
we made our pledges to each other, my thoughts have 
been continually going to you as another Self. That 
an all-powerful Providence may keep us both in safety 
is the prayer of your ever faithful and affectionate 
friend. 

This fortunate, and, indeed, unexpected success of 
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our arms [taking of land on which Fort Duquesne 
stood] will be attended with happy effects. The Dela- 
wares are suing for peace, and I doubt not that other 
tribes on the Ohio will follow their example. A trade, 
free, open, and upon equitable terms, is what they 
seem much to stickle for, and I do not know so effectual 
a way of riveting them to our interest, as sending out 
goods immediately to this place for that purpose. It 
will, at the same time, be a means of supplying the 
garrison with such necessaries as may be wanted; and, 
I think, those colonies, which are as greatly interested 
in the support of this place as Virginia is, should neglect 
no means in their power to establish and support a 
strong garrison here. Our business (wanting this) will 
be but half finished; while, on the other hand, we obtain 
a firm and lasting peace, if this end is once accom- 


plished. 


1759. 

After Washington’s return from the Ohio, late in 1758, 
he retired from the army and was elected to the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, from Frederick County. On fan- 
uary 6, 1759, he married Martha Custis, at her home, 
White House, on York River, New Kent County. They 
settled at Mount Vernon, managing the estate, and tn 
Alexandria, where they took a house in order to be near the 
House of Burgesses. The first law enacted with which his 
name is associated is “for preserving water for use of 
inhabitants of town of Winchester and preventing hogs 
from running at large therein.” He was made church- 
warden of Truro Parish. 


A new member [Washington writes of himself, on his 


27th birthday], having taken the oaths appointed to be 
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taken by Act of Parliament, instead of the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and taken and subscribed 
the oath of abjuration, and also subscribed to the test, 
was admitted to his place in the House.™ 

The scale of fortune in America is turned greatly in 
our favor, and success is become the boon companion 
of your fortunate generals. I am now, I believe, fixed 
at this seat with an agreeable consort for life. And 
hope to find more happiness in retirement than I ever 
experienced amidst a wide and bustling world. 


1760. 

Called at the Bloomery and got Mr. Wm. Crawford 
to show me the place that has been so often talked of 
for erecting an iron work upon. 

The convenience of water is great. First it may be 
taken out of the river into a canal and a considerable 
fall obtained, and then a run comes from the mountain 
on which the largest fall may be got with small labor 
and expense. But of the constancy of this stream I 
know nothing, nor could Crawford tell me. I saw none 
of the ore, but all people agree that there is an inex- 
haustible fund of that that is rich. But wood seems 
an obstacle; not but that there is enough of it, but the 
ground is so hilly and rugged as not to admit of making 
coal or transporting it. I did not examine the place so 
accurately myself as to be a competent judge of this 
matter and Mr. Crawford says there will be no difficulty 
in the case.* 

The French are so well drubbed, and seem so much 
humbled in America, that I apprehend our generals 
will find it no difficult matter to reduce Canada to our 
obedience this summer. But what may be Montgom- 
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ery’s fate in the Cherokee country I cannot so readily 
determine. It seems he has made a prosperous begin- 
ning, having penetrated into the heart of the country, 
and he is now advancing his troops in high health and 
spirits to the relief of Fort Loudoun. But let him be 
wary. He has a crafty, subtle enemy to deal with, that 
may give him most trouble when he least expects it.% 


70k. 

The entire conquest of Canada, and dispossession of 
the French in most parts of North America, becoming 
a story too stale to relate in these days, we are often 
at a loss for something to supply our letters with. True 
it is, the Cherokee nation, by a perfidious conduct, has 
caused Colonel Grant to be sent once more into their 
country with an armed force; but I believe their sup- 
plies from the French on the Mobile River come in so 
slack, that they are more sincerely disposed to peace 
now than ever they were before. This pacific turn may 
be caused in some measure, too, by another regiment 
in the pay of this colony, which is ordered to penetrate 
into their country by a different passage. But it is 
generally thought, that their submission will put a stop 
to any further progress of our arms.°? 


In 1763 the Treaty of Paris was signed, terminating 
the French and Indian War. 
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RE-ELECTED TO HOUSE OF BURGESSES. TRIP TO OHIO. ELECTED 
TO CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


1764. 

Washington continued his activities at Mount Vernon 
and in Alexandria, having been re-elected to the House of 
Burgesses. The next three or four years he was developing 
his estate at Mount Vernon and was very active in the 
House of Burgesses, in Alexandria, where he also had his 
own home and where he made the following speech. 


1765. 

The Stamp Act, imposed on the colonies by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, engrosses the conversation 
of the speculative part of the colonists, who look upon 
this unconstitutional method of taxation as a direful 
attack upon their liberties and loudly exclaim against 
the violation. What may be the result of this, and of 
some other (I think I may add) ill-judged measures, I 
will not undertake to determine; but this I may venture 
to affirm, that the advantage accruing to the mother 
country will fall greatly short of the expectations of the 
ministry; for certain it is, that our whole substance 
does already in a manner flow to Great Britain, and 
that whatsoever contributes to lessen our importations 
must be hurtful to their manufacturers. And the eyes 
of our people, already beginning to open, will perceive 
that many luxuries, which we lavish our substance in 
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Great Britain for, can well be dispensed with, whilst 
the necessaries of life are (mostly) to be had within 
ourselves. This, consequently, will introduce frugality, 
and be a necessary stimulation to industry. If Great 
Britain, therefore, loads her manufacturies with heavy 
taxes, will it not facilitate these measures? They will 
not compel us, I think, to give our money for their 
exports, whether we will or not; and certain I am, none 
of their traders will part from them without a valuable 
consideration. Where, then, is the utility of these 
restrictions? 

As to the Stamp Act, taken in a single view, one and 
the first bad consequence attending it, I take to be this, 
our courts of judicature must inevitably be shut up; 
for it is impossible (or next of kin to it), under our 
present circumstances, that the act of Parliament can 
be complied with, were we ever so willing to enforce the 
execution; for, not to say, which alone would be suffi- 
cient, that we have not money to pay the stamps, 
there are many cogent reasons to prevent it; and if a 
stop be put to our judicial proceedings, I fancy the 
merchants of Great Britain, trading to the colonies, 
will not be among the last to wish for a repeal of it.? 


1769. 

At ; time, when our lordly masters in Great Britain 
will be satisfied with nothing less than the deprivation 
of American freedom, it seems highly necessary that 
something should be done to avert the stroke, and 
maintain the liberty, which we have derived from our 
ancestors. But the manner of doing it, to answer the 
purpose effectually, is the point in question. 

That no man should scruple, or hesitate a moment, 
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to use a-ms* in defence of so valuable a blessing, on 
which all the good and evil of life depends, is clearly 
my opinion. Yet a-ms, I would beg leave to add, 
should be the last resource, the dernier resort. Ad- 
dresses to the throne, and remonstrances to Parliament, 
we have already, it is said, proved the inefficacy of. 
How far, then, their attention to our rights and privi- 
leges is to be awakened or alarmed, by starving their 
trade and manufactures, remains to be tried... . 

The more I consider a scheme of this sort, the more 
ardently I wish success to it, because I think there are 
private as well as public advantages to result from it— 
the former certain, however precarious the other may 
prove. For in respect to the latter, I have always 
thought, that by virtue of the same power (for here 
alone the authority derives), which assumes the right 
of taxation, they may attempt at least to restrain our 
manufactories, especially those of a public nature, the 
same equity and justice prevailing in the one case as 
the other, it being no greater hardship to forbid my 
manufacturing, than it is to order me to buy goods of 
them loaded with duties, for the express purpose of 
raising a revenue. But as a measure of this sort would 
be an additional exertion of arbitrary power, we cannot 
be worsted, I think, by putting it to the test. 


L770; 
In 1770 the merchants of Philadelphia drew up an 


agreement in which they pledged themselves to practise 
non-purchase of British goods sent to America. Wash- 
ington’s neighbor, George Mason, drafted a plan of asso- 
ciation of similar purport, to be laid before the Virginia 
Burgesses. Lord Botetourt, the new Royal Governor, 


*Washington often wrote “a-ms”’ for “arms.” 
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deemed some of these resolutions dangerous to the prerog- 
atives of the King and dissolved the Assembly. The 
Burgesses, however, met at Anthony Hay’s house and 
adopted Mason’s Association, and Washington was one 
of those who signed it.™ 


A new Association is formed, much upon the old 
plan, but more relaxed, to which the merchants then 
in town acceded. Committees in each county are to be 
chosen to attend to the importations and see if our 
agreement cannot be more strictly adhered to.? 

That there should be a dissatisfaction and murmuring 
at the Virginia Association (by those who are more 
strictly bound) I do not much wonder at, but it was 
the best that the friends to the cause could obtain here, 
and though too much relaxed from the spirit with which 
a measure of this sort ought to be conducted, yet will 
be attended with better effects (I expect) than the last, 
inasmuch as it will become general and adopted by the 
trade. Upon the whole I think the people of Virginia 
have too large latitude and wish that the inhabitants 
of the North may not have too little. What I would 
be understood by it is, that their public virtue may not 
be put to too severe a trial to stand the test much longer 
if their importations are not equal to the real necessities 
of the people, whether it is or is not I cannot undertake 
to judge, but suppose they are not, by the defection of 
New York and attempt (though unsuccessful as yet) 
in other places to admit a general importation of goods, 
tea only excepted.* 


After the French and Indian War grants of land in 
Ohio had been made to army officers and men. Washing- 
ton had bought the grants from other men at very low 
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prices (in one case 3,000 acres at about two cents per acre) 
to add to his own land, and in 1770 he made a trip to the 
Ohio, to look over this land and to see about sending pos- 
sible settlers there. 


Received a message from Col. Croghan that the 
White Mingo and other chiefs of the Six Nations had 
something to say tome. ... That as I was a person 
who some of them remember to have seen when I was 
sent on an Embassy to the French [in 1753], and most 
of them had heard of, they were come to bid me welcome 
to this country, and to desire that the people of Virginia 
would consider them as friends and brothers linked 
together in one chain... . To this I answered (after 
thanking them for their friendly welcome) that all the 
injuries and affronts that had passed on either side 
were now totally forgotten, and that I was sure nothing 
was more wished and desired by the people of Virginia 
than to live in the strictest friendship with them.° 

The Indians who live upon the Ohio (the upper parts 
of it at least) are composed of Shawnas, Delawares, 
and some of the Mingos, who, getting but little part of 
the consideration that was given for the lands eastward 
of the Ohio, view the settlement of the people on this 
river with an uneasy and jealous eye, and do not scruple 
to say that they must be compensated for their right if 
the people settle thereon, notwithstanding the cession of 
the Six Nations’ thereto. On the other hand, the people 
from Virginia and elsewhere, are exploring and marking 
all the lands that are valuable not only on Redstone 
and other waters of Monongahela but along down the 
Ohio as low as the little Kanhawa; and by next summer 
I suppose will get to the great Kanhawa, at least; how 
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difficult it may be to contend with these people after- 
wards is easy to be judged of from every day’s experi- 
ence of lands actually settled, supposing these to be 
made; than which nothing is more probable if the 
Indians permit them, from the disposition of the people 
at present. A few settlements in the midst of some of 
the large bottoms, would render it impracticable to get 
any large quantity of land together, as the hills all the 
way down to the river (as low as I went) come pretty 
close and are steep and broken, incapable of settlements, 
though some of them are rich and only fit to support 
the bottoms with timber and wood.° 

Dr. Connelly is so much delighted with the lands, 
and climate of this river [Ohio] that he seems to wish 
for nothing more than to induce 100 families to go there 
to live, that he might be among them. A new and most 
desirable government might be established here to be 
bounded (according to his account) by the Ohio north- 
ward and westward, the Ridge that divides the waters 
of the Tennessee or Cherokee River southward and 
westward and a line to be run from the Falls of Ohio, 
or above so as to cross the Shawana River above the 
fork of it. 

Dr. Connelly gives much the same account of the 
land between Fort Chartres in the Illinois country, and 
Post St. Vincent (O Post) that Nicholson does, except 
in the article of water, which the Doctor says is bad, 
and in the summer scarce, there being little else than 
stagnate water to be met with.’ 


ey 7k 


Our Association in Virginia for the non-importation 
of goods is now at an end except against tea, paper, 
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glass and painters’ colors of foreign manufacture. You 
will please, therefore, to be careful that none of the 
glass, paper, etc., contained in my invoices, are of 
those kinds which are subject to the duty imposed by 
Parliament for the purpose of raising a revenue in 
America.® 


0772; 

Washington was always much interested in the Ohio 
settlements and in opening the waterways to the west, but 
there 1s no record that he ever personally backed any 
settlers. His desire was to develop the country and to 
encourage settlements on the Ohio by the English. 


The very obliging offer your Lordship [Lord Dun- 
more, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia] was pleased to 
make, the day I left Williamsburg, in behalf of the offi- 
cers and soldiers, who, under the faith of government, 
lay claim to two hundred thousand acres of land, on the 
waters of the Ohio, promised them by proclamation in 
1754, I did not embrace, because it is evident to me, 
who am in some degree acquainted with the situation 
of that country, and the rapid progress now making 
in the settlement of it, that delay at this time in the 
prosecution of our plan would amount to the loss of the 
land, inasmuch as immigrants are daily and hourly 
settling on the choice spots, and waiting a favorable 
opportunity to solicit legal titles, on the ground of pre- 
occupancy, when the office shall be opened. I therefore 
hoped, and the officers and soldiers, who have suffered 
in the cause of their country, still hope, that, although 
your Lordship was of opinion you could not at that 
time vest them with an absolute and bona fide grant 
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of the land, yet that you will permit them to take such 
steps, at their own expense and risk, as others do, to 
secure their lands agreeably to proclamation, especially 
as their claim is prior to any other, and better founded, 
they having a solemn act of government and the general 
voice of the country in their favor. 

This is the light, my Lord, in which the matter 
appeared to me, and in this light it is also considered 
by the officers with whom I have lately had a meeting. 
The report gains ground, that a large tract of country 
on the Ohio, including every foot of land to the west- 
ward of the Allegany Mountains, is granted to a 
company of gentlemen in England, to be formed into 
a separate government. If this report is really well 
founded, there can be no doubt of your Lordship’s 
having the earliest and most authentic accounts of it, 
since it so essentially interferes with the interests and 
expectations of this country. 

To request the favor of your Lordship to inform me 
whether this report be true, and, if true, whether any 
attention has been or probably will be paid to the order 
of Council and proclamation of 1754, may be presump- 
tuous; but, as the officers and soldiers confide in me to 
transact this business for them, and as it would be a 
real advantage to them to know the truth of this 
report, and how it is likely to affect them, there needs 
no other apology for my taking the liberty of addressing 
to you this request, in the hope that your Lordship 
will condescend to do me the honor of writing a line 
on the subject by the next post to Alexandria.° 


1773. 
I have heard (the truth of which, if you saw Lord 
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Dunmore on his way to or from Pittsburg you possibly 
are better acquainted with than I am), that his Lord- 
ship will grant patents for lands lying below the Scioto, 
to the officers and soldiers, who claim under the procla- 
mation of October, 1763. If so, I think no time should 
be lost in having them surveyed, lest some new revolu- 
tion should happen in our political system. I have, 
therefore, by this conveyance, written to Captain 
Bullet, to desire he will have ten thousand acres sur- 
veyed for me, five thousand of which I am entitled to 
in my own right, the other five thousand by purchase 
from a captain and lieutenant.” 


1774+ 

The attention of the country was turned more and more 
to protest against the British taxation and, while Wash- 
ington divided his time between rural pursuits at Mount 
Vernon and the business of the House of Burgesses in 
Alexandria, he watched closely the approaching conflict 
with England. On August 1, 1774, at a Fairfax County 
meeting, he offered to equip 1,000 men and send them to 
the aid of the inhabitants of Boston. 


As to your political sentiments, I would heartily join 
you in them, so far as relates to a humble and dutiful 
petition to the throne, provided there was the most 
distant hope of success. But have we not tried this 
already? Have we not addressed the Lords, and 
remonstrated to the Commons? And to what end? 
Did they deign to look at our petitions? Does it not 
appear, as clear as the sun in its meridian brightness, 
that there is a regular, systematic plan formed to fix 
the right and practice of taxation upon us? Does not 
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the uniform conduct of Parliament for some years past 
confirm this? Do not all the debates, especially those 
just brought to us, in the House of Commons on the 
side of government, expressly declare that America 
must be taxed in aid of the British funds, and that 
she has no longer resources within herself? Is there 
anything to be expected from petitioning after this? Is 
not the attack upon the liberty and property of the 
people of Boston, before restitution of the loss to the 
India Company was demanded a plain and self-evident 
proof of what they are aiming at? Do not the subse- 
quent bills (now I dare say acts), for depriving the 
Massachusetts Bay of its charter, and transporting 
offenders into other colonies or to Great Britain for 
trial, where it is impossible from the nature of the 
thing that justice can be obtained, convince us that the 
administration is determined to stick at nothing to 
carry its point? Ought we not, then, to put our virtue 
and fortitude to the severest test ? 

With you I think it a folly to attempt more than we 
can execute, as that will not only bring disgrace upon 
us, but weaken our cause, yet I think we may do more 
than is generally believed, in respect to the non-im- 
portation scheme. As to the withholding of our remit- 
tances, that is another point, in which I own I have 
my doubts on several accounts, but principally on that 
of justice; for I think, whilst we are accusing others of 
injustice, we should be just ourselves : and how can this 
be, whilst we owe a considerable debt, and refuse pay- 
ment of it to Great Britain, is to me inconceivable. 
Nothing but the last extremity, I think, can justify it. 
Whether this is now come, is the question.” 

That I differ very widely from you, in respect to the 
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mode of obtaining a defeat (repeal) of the acts so much 
and so justly complained of, I shall not hesitate to 
acknowledge; and that this difference in opinion may 
probably proceed from the different constructions we 
put upon the conduct and intention of the ministry 
may also be true; but, as I see nothing, on the one 
hand, to induce a belief that the Parliament would 
embrace a favorable opportunity of repealing acts, 
which they go on with great rapidity to pass, and in 
order to enforce their tyrannical system; and, on the 
other, I observe, or think I observe, that government 
is pursuing a regular plan at the expense of law and 
justice to overthrow our constitutional rights and 
liberties, how can I expect any redress from a measure, 
which has been ineffectually tried already? For, Sir, 
what is it we are contending against? Is it against 
paying the duty of three pence per pound on tea because 
burthensome? No, it is the right only, we have all 
along disputed, and to this end we have already peti- 
tioned his Majesty in as humble and dutiful manner 
as subjects could do. Nay, more, we applied to the 
House of Lords and House of Commons in their differ- 
ent legislative capacities, setting forth, that, as English- 
men, we could not be deprived of this essential and 
valuable part of a constitution. If, then, as the fact 
really is, it is against the right of taxation that we now 
do, and (as I before said), all along have contended, 
why should they suppose an exertion of this power 
would be less obnoxious now than formerly ? And what 
reasons have we to believe, that they would make a 
second attempt, while the same sentiments filled the 
breast of every American, if they did not intend to 
enforce it if possible ? 
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The conduct of the Boston people could not justify 
the rigor of their measures, unless there had been a 
requisition of payment and refusal of it; nor did that 
measure require an act to deprive the government of 
Massachusetts Bay of their charter, or to exempt 
offenders from trial in the place where offences were 
committed, as there was not, nor could not be, a single 
instance produced to manifest the necessity of it. Are 
not all these things self evident proofs of a fixed and 
uniform plan to tax us? If we want further proofs, 
do not all the debates in the House of Commons serve 
to confirm this? And has not General Gage’s conduct 
since his arrival (in stopping the address of his Coun- 
cil, and publishing a proclamation more becoming a 
Turkish bashaw, than an English governor, declaring 
it treason to associate in any manner by which the 
commerce of Great Britain is to be affected), exhibited 
an unexampled testimony of the most despotic system 
of tyranny that ever was practised in a free govern- 
ment? In short, what further proofs are wanted to 
satisfy one of the designs of the ministry, than their 
own acts, which are uniform and plainly tending to the 
same point, nay, if I mistake not, avowedly to fix the 
right of taxation? What hope then from petitioning, 
when they tell us, that now or never is the time to fix 
the matter? Shall we, after this, whine and cry for 
relief," when we have already tried it in vain? Or shall 
we supinely sit and see one province after another fall 
a prey to despotism? If I was in any doubt, as to the 
right which the Parliament of Great Britain had to tax 
us without our consent, I should most heartily coincide 
with you in opinion, that to petition, and petition only, 
is the proper method to apply for relief; because we 
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should then be asking a favor, and not claiming a right, 
which, by the law of nature and our constitution, we 
are, in my opinion, indubitably entitled to. I should 
even think it criminal to go further than this, under 
such an idea; but none such I have. I think the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain hath no more right to put their 
hands into my pockets, without my consent, than I 
have to put my hands into yours for money; and this 
being already urged to them in a firm, but decent, 
manner, by all the colonies, what reason is there to 
expect anything from their justice ? 

As to the resolution for addressing the throne, I own 
to you, Sir, I think the whole might as well have been 
expunged. I expect nothing from the measure, nor 
should my voice have accompanied it, if the non- 
importation scheme was intended to be retarded by it; 
for I am convinced, as much as I am of my experience, 
that there is no relief but in their distress; and I think, 
at least I hope, that there is public virtue enough left 
among us to deny ourselves every thing but the bare 
necessaries of life to accomplish this end. This we have 
a right to do, and no power upon earth can compel us 
to do otherwise, till they have first reduced us to the 
most abject state of slavery that ever was designed for 
mankind. The stopping our exports would, no doubt, 
be a shorter cut than the other to effect this purpose; 
but if we owe money to Great Britain, nothing but the 
last necessity can justify the non-payment of it; and, 
therefore, I have great doubts upon this head, and 
wish to see the other method first tried, which is legal 
and will facilitate these payments. 

I cannot conclude without expressing some concern, 
that I should differ so widely in sentiment from you 
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[Bryan Fairfax], in a matter of such great moment and 
general import; and should much distrust my own 
judgment upon the occasion, if my nature did not 
recoil at the thought of submitting to measures, which 
I think subversive of every thing that I ought to hold 
dear and valuable, and did I not find, at the same time, 
that the voice of mankind is with me.” 

Satisfied then that the acts of a British Parliament 
are no longer governed by the principles of justice, that 
it is trampling upon the valuable rights of Americans, 
confirmed to them by charter and the constitution they 
themselves boast of, and convinced beyond the smallest 
doubt, that these measures are the result of delibera- 
tion, and attempted to be carried into execution by 
the hand of power, is it a time to trifle or risk our cause 
upon petitions, which with difficulty obtain access, and 
afterwards are thrown by with the utmost contempt? 
Or should we, because heretofore unsuspicious of de- 
sign, and then unwilling to enter into disputes with 
the mother country, go on to bear more, and forbear 
to enumerate our just causes of complaint? For my 
own part, I shall not undertake to say where the line 
between Great Britain and the colonies should be 
drawn; but I am clearly of opinion, that one ought to 
be drawn, and our rights clearly ascertained. I could 
wish, I own, that the dispute had been left to posterity 
to determine, but the crisis is arrived when we must 
assert our rights, or submit to every imposition that 
can be heaped upon us, till custom and use shall make 
us as tame and abject slaves, as the blacks we rule 
over with such arbitrary sway.... If you disavow 
the right of Parliament to tax us (unrepresented as we 
are), we only differ in respect to the mode of opposition, 
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and this difference principally arises from your belief, 
that they, the Parliament I mean, want a decent oppor- 
tunity to repeal the acts; whilst I am as fully convinced, 
as I am of my own existence, there has been a regular, 
systematic plan formed to enforce them, and that 
nothing but unanimity in the colonies (a stroke they 
did not expect) and firmness, can prevent it. It seems 
from the best advices from Boston, that General Gage 
is exceedingly disconcerted at the quiet and steady 
conduct of the people of the Massachusetts Bay, and 
at the measures pursuing by the other governments; as 
I dare say he expected to have forced these oppressed 
people into compliance, or irritated them to acts of 
violence before this, for a more colorable pretense of 
ruling that and the other colonies with a high hand.® 

Give me leave to add, and I think I can announce it 
as a fact, that it is not the wish or interest of govern- 
ment, or any other upon this continent, separately or 
collectively, to set up for independence; but this you 
may at the same time rely on, that none of them will 
ever submit to the loss of those valuable rights and 
privileges, which are essential to the happiness of every 
free state, and without which, life, liberty, and property 
are rendered totally insecure.“ 
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APPOINTED COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF CONTINENTAL ARMY. 
ARRIVES AT CAMBRIDGE. PLANS FOR ATTACKING BOSTON. 
POSSESSION TAKEN OF DORCHESTER HEIGHTS. BOSTON 
EVACUATED BY THE BRITISH. WASHINGTON IN VICINITY 
OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. BATTLES OF LONG IS- 
LAND, HARLEM HEIGHTS, WHITE PLAINS, TRENTON, PRINCE- 
TON. SUMMER IN PHILADELPHIA. WINTER AT VALLEY 
FORGE 


tks, 
On September 5, 1774, the First Continental Congress 


met in Philadelphia, the first time that the American 
Colonies had acted together for their collective interests. 
Preparations for war between the Colonists and the British 
were pushed that winter, and on April 19, 1775, the 
battles of Lexington and Concord began the American 
Revolution. 

A few weeks later the delegates to the Second Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia, and on Fune 15 
George Washington was unanimously elected Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental forces. 


With us here, things wear a disagreeable aspect; and 
the minds of men are exceedingly disturbed at the 
measures of the British government. The King’s 
Speech and Address of both Houses [in London], 
prognosticate nothing favorable to us; but by some 
subsequent proceedings thereto, as well as by private 
letters from London, there is reason to believe the 
ministry would willingly change their ground from a 
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conviction the forcible measures will be inadequate to 
the end designed.’ 

Though I am truly sensible of the high honor done 
in this appointment [commander-in-chief of armies], 
yet, I feel great distress from a consciousness that my 
abilities and military experience may not be equal to 
the extensive and important trust. However, as the 
Congress desire it, I will enter upon the momentous 
duty, and exert every power I possess in their service, 
and for support of the glorious cause. I beg they will 
accept my most cordial thanks for their distinguished 
testimony of their approbation. 

But, lest some unlucky event should happen unfavor- 
able to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day [June 
15, 1775] declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equal to the command I am honored with. 

As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress, 
that as no pecuniary consideration could have tempted 
me to accept this arduous employment, at the expense 
of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to 
make any profit from it. I will keep an exact account 
of my expenses. These I doubt not they will discharge, 
and that is all I desire.” 


On Fune 21 Washington set forth for Boston, and on 
Fuly 2, in Cambridge, he took command of the first Ameri- 
can army. His letters and dispatches of the next few 
months deal with such matters as raising troops, the need 
of supplies of all kinds, and especially the need of money. 


It has been determined in Congress, that the whole 
army raised for the defence of the American cause 
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shall be put under my care, and that it is necessary 
for me to proceed immediately to Boston to take upon 
me the command of it.’ 

I have been called upon by the unanimous voice of 
the Colonies to the command of the Continental Army. 
It is an honor I by no means aspired to. It is an honor 
I wished to avoid, as well from an unwillingness to 
quit the peaceful enjoyment of my family, as from a 
thorough conviction of my own incapacity and want of 
experience in the conduct of so momentous a concern; 
but the partiality of the Congress, added to some 
political motives, left me without a choice. May God 
grant, therefore, that my acceptance of it, may be 
attended with some good to the common cause, and 
without injury (from want of knowledge) to my own 
reputation. I can answer but for three things: a firm 
belief in the justice of our cause, close attention in the 
prosecution of it, and the strictest integrity.* 

Upon the whole, I think myself authorized to say, 
that considering the great extent of line, and the nature 
of the ground, we are as well secured as could be ex- 
pected in so short a time and under the disadvantages 
we labor. These consist in a want of engineers to con- 
struct proper works and direct the men, a want of 
tools, and a sufficient number of men to man the works 
in case of an attack. We labor under great disadvan- 
tages for want of tents, for though they have been 
helped out by a collection of now useless sails from the 
seaport towns, the number is yet far short of our neces- 
sities. I esteem it therefore my duty to represent the 
inconvenience that must unavoidably ensue from a 
dependence on a number of persons for supplies, and 
submit to the consideration of the Congress whether 
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the public service will not be best promoted by ap- 
pointing a Commissary General for these purposes. I 
find myself already much embarrassed for want of a 
military chest; these embarrassments will increase 
every day; I must therefore request that money may 
be forwarded as soon as possible.’ 

Upon referring to my instructions and consulting 
with those members of Congress who are present as 
well as the general officers; they all agree that it would 
not be consistent with my duty to detach any part of 
the army now here [Boston] on any particular pro- 
vincial service. It has been debated in Congress and 
settled that the militia or other internal strength of 
each province is to be applied for defence against those 
small and particular depredations which were to be 
expected, and to which they were supposed to be 
competent. This will appear the more proper, when it 
is considered that every town and indeed every part of 
our sea coast which is exposed to these depredations 
would have an equal claim upon this army. It is the 
misfortune of our situation which exposes us to these 
ravages, against which in my judgment no such tem- 
porary relief would possibly secure us. The great 
advantage the enemy has of transporting troops by 
being masters of the sea will enable them to harrass 
us by diversions of this kind; and should we be tempted 
to pursue them upon every alarm, the army must 
either be so weakened as to expose it to destruction or 
a great part of the coast be still left unprotected. 

Nor indeed does it appear to me that such a pursuit 
would be attended with the least effect. The first 
notice of such an incursion would be its actual execu- 
tion; and long before any troops could reach the scene 
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of action, the enemy would have an opportunity to 
accomplish their purpose and retire. It would give me 
great pleasure to have it in my power to extend pro- 
tection and safety to every individual, but the wisdom 
of the general court will anticipate me in the necessity 
of conducting our operations on a general and impartial 
scale, so as to exclude any first cause of complaint and 
jealousy.® 

As to the expedition proposed against Nova Scotia, 
by the inhabitants of Machias [State of Maine, and 
now called Machias Port, beyond Bar Harbor on coast], 
I cannot but applaud their spirit and zeal; but, after 
considering the reasons offered for it, several objections 
occur, which seem to me unanswerable. I apprehend 
such an enterprise to be inconsistent with the general 
principle upon which the colonies have proceeded. That 
province has not acceded, it is true, to the measures of 
Congress; and, therefore, it has been excluded from all 
commercial intercourse with the other colonies; but it 
has not commenced hostilities against them, nor are 
any to be apprehended. To attack it, therefore, is a 
measure of conquest, rather than defence, and may be 
attended with very dangerous consequences. It might, 
perhaps, be easy, with the force proposed, to make an 
incursion into the province and overawe those of the 
inhabitants, who are inimical to our cause, and, for a 

‘short time, prevent their supplying the enemy with 
provisions; but, to produce any lasting effects, the 
same force must continue.’ 

I understand that the officers engaged in the cause 
of liberty and their country, who by the fortune of war 
have fallen into your [General Gage’s] hands, have been 
thrown indiscriminately into a common gaol appropri- 
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ated for felons; that no consideration has been had for 
those of the most respectable rank, when languishing 
with wounds and sickness; that some have been even 
amputated in this unworthy situation. . . . My duty 
now makes it necessary to apprize you, that, for the 
future, I shall regulate my conduct towards those gen- 
tlemen, who are or may be in our possession, exactly 
by the rule you shall observe towards those of ours 
now in your custody.® 

As we have now nearly completed our lines of defense, 
we have nothing more, in my opinion to fear from the 
enemy, provided we can keep our men to their duty 
and make them watchful and vigilant; but it is among 
the most difficult tasks I ever undertook in my life to 
induce these people to believe that there is, or can be, 
danger, till the bayonet is pushed at their breasts.? 

You [Major-General Schuyler] seem so sensible of the 
absolute necessity of preserving the friendship of the 
Canadians, that I need say nothing on that subject; 
but that a strict discipline, and punctual payment for 
any necessaries brought to your camp, will be the most 
certain means of attaining so valuable and important 
an end.'° 

Upon the whole, Sir, I beg you to inculcate upon the 
officers and soldiers the necessity of preserving the 
strictest order during the march through Canada; to 
represent to them the shame, disgrace, and ruin to 
themselves and their country, if they should by their 
conduct turn the hearts of our brethren in Canada 
against us; and, on the other hand, the honors and 
rewards, which await them if by their prudence and 
good behavior they conciliate the affections of the 
Canadians and Indians to the great interests of America, 
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and convert those favorable dispositions they have 
shown into a lasting union and affection." 

We therefore can do no more, than keep them be- 
sieged [British in Boston], which they are, to all intents 
and purposes, as close as any troops upon earth can be, 
that have an opening to the sea.” 

These accidents and captures [of boats] point out the 
necessity of establishing proper courts without loss of 
time for the decision of property, and the legality of 
seizures. Otherwise I may be involved in inextricable 
difficulties.” 

Should not a court be established by the authority 
of Congress, to take cognizance of prizes made by the 
Continental vessels? Whatever the mode is, which 
they are pleased to adopt, there is an absolute necessity 
of its being speedily determined on; for I cannot spare 
time from military affairs, to give proper attention to 
these matters. 

At a time when some of our seaport towns are cruelly 
and wantonly laid in ashes, and ruin and devastation 
denounced against others; when the arms are demanded 
of the inhabitants, and hostages required (in effect) to 
surrender of their liberties; when General Howe by 
proclamation, under the threat of military execution, 
has forbid inhabitants of Boston to leave the town 
without his permission first had and obtained in writing; 
when, by another proclamation, he strictly forbids any 
persons bringing out of that place more than five 
pounds sterling of their property in specie, because 
truly the ministerial army under his command may be 
injured by it; and when, by a third proclamation, after 
leaving the inhabitants no alternative, he calls upon 
them to take arms under officers of his appointing; it 
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is evident, that the most tyrannical and cruel system 
is adopted for the destruction of the rights and liberties 
of this continent, that has ever disgraced the most 
despotic ministry, and ought to be opposed by every 
means in our power.” 

We have been until this time [November 28, 1775] 


enlisting about 3500 men.... The Connecticut 
troops will not be prevailed upon to stay longer than 
their term... and such a dirty, mercenary spirit 


pervades the whole that I should not be at all surprised 
at any disaster that may happen.’® 


1776. 

We are at length favored with a sight of his Majesty’s 
most gracious speech, breathing sentiments of tender- 
ness and compassion for his deluded American subjects; 
the echo is not yet come to hand; but we know what it 
must be, and as Lord North said, and we ought to 
have believed (and acted accordingly), we now know 
the ultimatum of British justice. The speech I send 
you. A volume of them was sent out by the Boston 
gentry, and, farcical enough, we gave great joy to them 
(the red coats I mean), without knowing or intending 
it; for on that day, the day which gave being to the 
new army (but before the proclamation came to hand), 
we had hoisted the union flag in compliment to the 
United Colonies. But, behold, it was received in Boston 
as a token of the deep impression the speech had made 
upon us, and as a signal of submission. So we learn by 
a person out of Boston last night... . 

Search the vast volumes of history through, and I 
much question whether a case similar to ours is to be 
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found. I wish this month was well over our heads. 
The same desire of retiring into a chimney-corner seized 
the troops of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts (so soon as their time expired), as had 
worked upon those of Connecticut, notwithstanding 
many of them made a tender of their services to con- 
tinue, till the lines could be sufficiently strengthened. 
We are now left with a good deal less than half raised 
regiments, and about five thousand militia, who only 
stand engaged to the middle of this month; when, 
according to custom, they will depart, let the necessity 
of their stay be never so urgent. Thus it is, that for 
more than two months past, I have scarcely emerged 
from one difficulty before I have been plunged into 
another. How it will end, God in his great goodness 
will direct. I am thankful for his protection to this 
time. We are told that we shall soon get the army com- 
pleted, but I have been told so many things which have 
never come to pass, that I distrust every thing... . 

I hope Congress will not think of adjourning at so 
important and critical a juncture as this.'” 

I am more and more convinced that we shall never 
raise the army to the new establishment by voluntary 
enlistments. It is, therefore, necessary that the neigh- 
boring governments should consider in time and adopt 
some other expedient for effecting it.'® 

I have good hopes that in Connecticut he [Major 
General Lee] will get many volunteers, who, I have 
some reason to think, will accompany him on this 
expedition, without more expense to the continent than 
their maintenance. But should it be otherwise, and 
should they expect pay, I think it a trifling considera- 
tion, when put in competition with the importance of 
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the object, which is to put the city of New York, with 
such parts of the North River and Long Island, as to 
him shall seem proper, in that state of defence, which 
the season of the year and the circumstances will admit 
of, so as, if possible, to prevent the enemy from forming 
lodgment in that government, which, I am afraid, 
contains too many persons disaffected to the cause of 
liberty and America.” 


Many urged strongly that an expedition be sent to 
Canada, but Washington opposed the plan. On November 
12, 1775, Richard Montgomery, with 1,500 men, took 
Montreal and, after waiting several weeks, joined Bene- 
dict Arnold and with him attacked Quebec, December 31, 
1775. They were severely repulsed and retreated south- 
ward as fast as the winter weather permitted. 


I consider that the important period is not arrived, 
when the Canadians and consequently their Indians 
must take their side.” 

I need not mention to you the great importance of 
this place [Quebec] and the consequent possession of 
all Canada, in the scale of American affairs. You are 
well apprized of it. To whomsoever it belongs, in their 
favor, probably, will the balance turn. If it is in ours, 
success I think will most certainly crown our virtuous 
struggles. If it is in theirs, the contest at best will be 
doubtful, hazardous, and bloody. The glorious work 
must be accomplished in the course of this winter, 
otherwise it will become difficult, most probably im- 
practicable; for administration, knowing that it will be 
impossible ever to reduce us to a state of slavery and 
arbitrary rule without it, will certainly send a large 
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reinforcement there in the spring. I am fully convinced, 
that your [Colonel Arnold] exertions will be invariably 
directed to this grand object, and I already view the 
approaching day, when you and your brave followers 
will enter this important fortress, with every honor and 
triumph attendant on victory. Then will you have 
added the only link wanting in the great chain of 
Continental union, and rendered the freedom of your 
country secure.” 

Knowing the great importance Canada will be to us, 
in the present interesting contest, and the relief our 
friends there stand in need of, I should be happy, were 
it in my power, to detach a battalion from this camp; 
but it cannot be done.” 

The Tories should be disarmed immediately, though 
it is probable that they may have secured their arms 
on board the King’s ships, until called upon to use 
them against us.” 


In March, 1776, by a brilliant maneuvre, Washington 
secured a position on Dorchester Heights, from which his 
cannon could bombard the British ships in Boston Harbor. 
On March 77, all the ships, with the garrison, evacuated 
Boston. 


We are making every necessary preparation for taking 
possession of Dorchester Heights as soon as possible 
with a view of drawing the enemy out. How far our 
expectations may be answered, time can only determine: 
But I should think, if anything will induce them to 
hazard an engagement, it will be our attempting to 
fortify these heights; as on that event’s taking place, 
we shall be able to command a great part of the town, 
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and almost the whole harbor, and to make them rather 
disagreeable than otherwise, provided we can get a 
sufficient supply of what we greatly want.” 

I hope in a few nights to be in readiness to take post 
on Dorchester, as we are using every means in our 
power to provide materials for this purpose.” 

On the 26th ultimo I had the honor of addressing 
you, and then mentioned that we were making prep- 
arations for taking possession of Dorchester Heights. 
I now beg leave to inform you, that a council of general 
officers having determined a previous bombardment 
and cannonade expedient and proper, in order to harass 
the enemy and divert their attention from that quarter, 
on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday nights last, we 
carried them on from our posts at Cobble Hill, Lech- 
mere’s Point, and Lamb’s Dam. 

I beg leave to remind Congress, that three major- 
generals are essential and necessary for this army; . . . 
Money is much wanted.” 

I think my countrymen made a capital mistake, 
when they took [Patrick] Henry out of the Senate to 
place him in the field; and pity it is, that he does not 
see this, and remove every difficulty by a voluntary 
resignation.”” 

Holding it of the last importance in the present 
contest, that we should secure New York, and prevent 
the enemy from possessing it, and conjecturing they 
have views of that sort, and their embarkation to be 
for that purpose, I judged it necessary, under the situa- 
tion of things here, to call a council of general officers 
to consult of such measures, as might be expedient to 
be taken at this interesting conjuncture of affairs.”® 

It is given out that they [the English army under 
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General Howe] are bound for Halifax; but I am of 
opinion, that New York is the place of their destination. 
It is the object worthy of their attention, and it is the 
place that we must use every endeavor to keep from 
them. For should they get that town, and the com- 
mand of the North River, they can stop the intercourse 
between the northern and southern colonies, upon 
which depends the safety of America.” 

The accounts brought by Mr. Temple, of the favor- 
able disposition in the Ministry to accommodate mat- 
ters, does not correspond with their speeches in Parlia- 
ment; how then does he account for their inconsistency ? 
If the commissioners do not come over with full and 
ample powers to treat with Congress, I sincerely wish 
they may never put their feet on American ground, as 
it must be self-evident (in the other case), that they 
come over with insidious intentions; to distract, divide, 
and create as much confusion as possible; how then 
can any man, let his passion for reconciliation be never 
so strong, be so blinded and misled, as to embrace a 
measure evidently designed for his destruction? No 
man does, no man can, wish the restoration of peace 
more fervently than I do, but I hope, whenever made, 
it will be upon such terms, as will reflect honor upon 
the councils and wisdom of America. With you, I 
think a change in the American representation neces- 
sary; frequent appeals to the people can be attended 
with no bad, but may have very salutary, effects. My 
countrymen I know, from their form of government, 
and steady attachment heretofore to royalty, will come 
reluctantly into the idea of independence, but time 
and persecution bring many wonderful things to pass; 
and by private letters, which I have lately received 
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from Virginia, I find “Common Sense” is working a 
powerful change there in the minds of many men.°° 


After the British evacuated Boston, Washington moved 
his own troops to New York, which he reached April 13, 
1776. Congress was then sitting in Philadelphia and he 
was requested to visit it. He was much distressed to learn 
of the lack of harmony which existed, for the members of 
Congress were each intriguing for the interests of his spectal 
colony or section, as these letters show. 


I am exceedingly concerned to hear of the division 
and parties which prevail with you, and in the southern 
colonies on the score of independence. These are the 
shoals we have to avoid, or our bark will split and 
tumble to pieces. Here lies our great danger, and I 
almost tremble when I think of this rock. Nothing but 
disunion can hurt our cause. This will ruin it, if great 
prudence, temper and moderation is not mixed in our 
counsels, and made the governing principles of the 
contending parties.*" 

Your letter of the 18th descriptive of the jealousies 
and uneasinesses which exist among the members of 
Congress is really alarming—if the House is divided, 
the fabric must fall, and a few individuals perish in 
the ruins.” 

The readiness shown by the Committee of Safety for 
the Province of New Jersey to succor this place [New 
York] with their militia on a late occasion when they 
were at my request called upon by Brigadier General, 
the Earl of Stirling, and the alacrity with which I am 
informed the militia then stepped forward in defence 
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of their country, are sufficient proofs of the important 
service the province of New Jersey is capable of ren- 
dering in support of the great cause of American 
Liberty, especially if the militia of that province be put 
under such regulations, as will enable them to give 
their aid at the very time it may be wanted and with 
the least delay possible.** 

The importance of it [Rhode Island] in the chain of 
union, its extensive seacoast, affording harbors for our 
shipping and vessels, at the same time exposing and 
subjecting the inhabitants to the ravages and depreda- 
tions of our enemies, the zeal and attachment which it 
has shown, and which still actuate it towards the 
common cause, their incapacity to pay a sufficient 
number of men for its defence, should they be able to 
furnish them after so many engaged in other services; 
these, and many other reasons, which are too obvious 
to be mentioned, plead powerfully for the notice and 
attention of Congress, and seem to me to claim their 
support.** 

I this morning received your favor of the 13th instant 
with its enclosures, conveying intelligence of the mel- 
ancholy situation of our affairs in Canada, and am not 
without my fears, I confess, that the prospect we had 
of possession of that country, of so much importance in 
the present controversy, is almost over, or at least that 
it will be effected with much more difficulty and effusion 
of blood, than were necessary, had our exertions been 
timely applied.*® 

From these [letters] you will readily discover the 
diabolical and insidious arts and schemes carried on 
by the Tories, and friends of government, to raise dis- 
trust, dissensions, and divisions among us.*° 
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Sir William Fohnson was a Tory and a great friend of 
the Indians; he had provided them with guns and ammu- 
nition and urged them to make war on the colonists. 


Our situation respecting the Indians is delicate and 
embarrassing. They are attached to Johnson, who is 
our enemy. Policy and prudence on the one hand 
suggest the necessity of seizing him and every friend of 
government; on the other, if he is apprehended, there 
will be danger of incurring their resentment.*” 


The colonists were more and more eager for indepen- 
dence, and when Washington left Philadelphia, Congress 
was still discussing the question. 


Things have come to that pass now, as to convince 
us that we have nothing more to expect from the justice 
of Great Britain; also, that she is capable of the most 
delusive arts; for I am satisfied, that no commissioners 
ever were designed, except Hessians and other for- 
eigners; and that the idea was only to deceive and throw 
us off our guard. The first has been too effectually ac- 
complished, as many members of Congress, in short, 
the representation of whole provinces, are still feeding 
themselves upon the dainty food of reconciliation; and, 
though they will not allow, that the expectation of it 
has any influence upon their judgment (with respect 
to their preparations for defense), it is but too obvious, 
that it has an operation upon every part of their con- 
duct, and is a clog to their proceedings. It is not in 
the nature of things to be otherwise; for no man, that 
entertains a hope of seeing this dispute speedily and 
equitably adjusted by commissioners, will go to the 
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same expense and run the same hazards to prepare for 
the worst event, as he who believes that he must 
conquer, or submit to unconditional terms, and its 
concomitants, such as confiscation, hanging, etc. 

I esteem it a matter of importance that ... men 
under judicious and spirited officers . . . be called to 
account for misconduct, which is difficult to do where 
they are shifting and changing continually, and who 
would esteem it their indispensable duty to carry on and 
maintain the works against any surprises or attacks 
that may be attempted.*? 

The instituting a war-office is certainly an event of 
great importance, and, in all probability, will be 
recorded as such in the historic page. The benefits 
derived from it, I flatter myself, will be considerable, 
though the plan upon which it is first formed may not 
be entirely perfect. This, like other great works, in its 
first edition, may not be free from error; time will 
discover its defects, and experience a remedy, and such 
further improvements as may be necessary; but it was 
right to give it a beginning, in my opinion.”® 


Some of the colonists were still obsessed with the idea of 
capturing Quebec and with it all of Canada. 


Canada, it is certain, would have been an important 
acquisition, and well worth the expenses incurred in the 
pursuit of it. But as we could not reduce it to our 
possession, the retreat of our army with so little loss, 
under such a variety of distresses, must be esteemed a 
most fortunate event.” 


On Fuly 4, 1776, Congress drew up and signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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The enclosed Declaration will show you, that Con- 
gress at length, impelled by necessity, have dissolved 
the connection between the American colonies and 
Great Britain, and declared them Free and Independent 
States; and in compliance with their order I am to 
request, you will cause this Declaration to be imme- 
diately proclaimed at the head of the Continental regi- 
ments in the Massachusetts Bay.” 

Agreeably to the request of Congress, I caused the 
Declaration to be proclaimed before all the army under 
my immediate command; and have the pleasure to 
inform them, that the measure seemed to have their 
most hearty assent; the expressions and behavior, both 
of officers and men, testifying their warmest approba- 
tion of it.8 

I have, some time ago, mentioned to the body of 
which you are a committee, the necessity of falling upon 
some measures to remove from the city [New York] and 
its environs persons of known disaffection and enmity 
to the cause of America. The safety of the army, the 
success of every enterprise, and the security of all, 
depend so much on adopting the most speedy and 
effectual steps for the purpose, that I beg leave to 
repeat it; and do most earnestly entreat you to adopt 
some plan for this purpose, or give me your assistance 
so to do as to remove those disquieting and discouraging 
apprehensions, which pervade the whole army on this 
subject. A suspicion, that there are many ministerial 
agents among us, would justly alarm soldiers of more 
experience and discipline than ours; and I foresee very 
dangerous consequences, in many respects, if a remedy 
to the evil is not soon and efficaciously applied. 

The removal of the Tory prisoners, confined in the 
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gaol of this city, is a matter to which I would solicit 
your attention. In every view, it appears dangerous 
and improper. In case of an attack and alarm, there 
can be no doubt what part they would take, and none 
can tell what influence they might have.“ 


Washington was in New York awaiting battle with 
General Howe. On August 29, he was forced to retreat 
from Long Island because of inadequate resources. He 
stationed his men on the heights of Harlem, now Central 
Park, New York City.* 


No dependence could be put in a militia, or other 
troops than those enlisted and embodied for a longer 
period than our regulations heretofore have prescribed. 
I am persuaded, and as fully convinced as I am of any 
one fact that has happened, that our liberties must of 
necessity be greatly hazarded, if not entirely lost, if 
their defence is left to any but a permanent standing 
army : | mean, one to exist during the war. Nor would 
the expense, incident to the support of such a body of 
troops, as would be competent to almost every exigency, 
far exceed that, which is daily incurred by calling in 
succor, and new enlistments, which, when effected, are 
not attended with any good consequences. Men, who 
have been free and subject to no control, cannot be 
reduced to order in an instant; and the privileges and 
exemptions, they claim and will have, influence the 
conduct of others; and the aid derived from them is 
nearly counterbalanced by the disorder, irregularity, 
and confusion they occasion.” 

*The “Block House”’ is still to be seen in Central Park, just below 
t1oth Street. 
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We are now, as it were, upon the eve of another 
dissolution of our army. The remembrance of the diffi- 
culties, which happened upon that occasion last year, 
and the consequence, which might have followed the 
change if proper advantages had been taken by the 
enemy, added to a knowledge of the present temper and 
situation of the troops, reflect but a very gloomy pros- 
pect in the appearances of things now, and satisfy me 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that, unless some 
speedy and effectual measures are adopted by Congress, 
our cause will be lost.** 


He was forced to retreat from Harlem and on October 
28 was defeated at the Battle of White Plains, escaping 
into New fersey with about 6,000 troops. 


I have been favored with your’ of the 31st ulto. by 
Monsr. Laytaniac, and must take the liberty of refer- 
ring you to my former letters upon the subject of 
providing for the French Gentlemen who shall incline 
to enter the service of the States. To me there appears 
that one of two modes must be adopted: they must 
either be appointed to places in some of the regiments, 
or formed into a distinct Corps. The former was ad- 
vised as the most eligible in respect to the Gentlemen 
who were here before. It requires time to form an 
accurate opinion of the merits of an officer, and the 
present situation of the Army will not allow me to 
pay a particular attention to Monsr. Laytaniac, or such 
notice as he may wish to receive, or I to give.*” 

I beg leave, not only to suggest, but to urge the 
necessity of increasing our field artillery very consider- 
ably. Experience has convinced me, as it has every 
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gentleman of discernment in this army, that, while we 
remain so much inferior to the enemy in this instance, 
we must carry on the war under infinite disadvantages, 
and without the smallest probability of success. It has 
been peculiarly owing to the situation of the country, 
where their operations have been conducted, and to 
the rough and strong grounds we possessed ourselves 
of and over which they had to pass, that they have not 
carried their arms, by means of their artillery, to a 
much greater extent. When these difficulties cease, by 
changing the scene of action to a level, campaign 
country, the worst of consequences are justly to be 
apprehended." 

It is of the utmost importance, that at least an 
appearance of force should be made, to keep this 
province [New Jersey] in the connexion with the others. 
If that should not continue, it is much to be feared, 
that its influence on Pennsylvania would be very 
considerable and more and more endanger our public 
interest.*® 

The unhappy policy of short enlistments and a de- 
pendence upon militia will, I fear, prove the downfall 
of our cause, though early pointed out with an almost 
prophetic spirit; ... A large part of the Jerseys have 
given every proof of disaffection that they can do, and 
this part of Pennsylvania are equally inimical. In 
short, your imagination can scarce extend to a situation 
more distressing than mine. Our only dependence now 
is upon the speedy enlistment of a new army. If this 
fails, I think the game will be pretty well up, as, from 
disaffection and want of spirit and fortitude, the in- 
habitants, instead of resistance, are offering submission 
and taking protection from Gen. Howe in Jersey.°° 
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That the enemy will leave nothing unessayed, in the 
course of the next campaign, to reduce these States to 
the rule of a most lawless and insufferable tyranny, 
must be obvious to every one; and that the militia 
are not to be depended on, or aid expected from them 
but in cases of the most pressing emergency, is not to 
be doubted. ... Indeed, their lethargy of late, and 
backwardness to turn out at this alarming crisis, seem 
to justify an apprehension, that nothing can bring them 
from their homes. For want of their assistance, a large 
part of Jersey has been exposed to ravage and to 
plunder; nor do I know that Pennsylvania would share 
a better fate, could General Howe effect a passage 
across the Delaware with a respectable force. These 
considerations have induced me to wish, that no re- 
liance, except such as may arise from necessity, should 
ever be had in them again, and to make further mention 
of Congress of the expedience of increasing their army.” 

You may depend that the great end they [the British] 
have in view is to spread themselves over as much 
country as they possibly can, and thereby strike a 
damp into the spirits of the people, which will effectu- 
ally put a stop to the new enlistment of the army, on 
which all our hopes depend, and which they will most 
vigorously strive to effect.” 


Written to his half-brother, Fohn Augustine Washing- 
ton, December 18, 1776, a few days before the Battle of 
Trenton. 

You can form no idea of the perplexity of my situa- 
tion. No man, I believe, ever had a greater choice of 
difficulties, and less means to extricate himself from 
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them. However, under a full persuasion of the justice 
of our cause, I cannot entertain an idea, that it will 
finally sink, tho’ it may remain for some time under a 
cloud.* 

I rather think the design of General Howe is to 
possess himself of Philadelphia this winter, if possible; 
and in truth I do not see what is to prevent him, as 
ten days more will put an end to the existence of our 
army. That one great point is to keep us as much 
harassed as possible, with a view to injure the recruiting 
service and hinder a collection of stores and other 
necessaries for the next campaign, I am as clear in, as 
I am of my existence.™ 


On December 26, Washington crossed the Delaware 
and surprised Trenton, taking the town. The moral effect 
of this victory was enormous, not only on the army but 
also on the people who had been prevailingly Tory. This 
was further heightened by another victory at Princeton, a 
week later, fanuary 2, 1777. By this means he cleared 
the upper part of New Fersey of British troops, who were 
shut once more within the limits of New York City and 
Long Island. Washington drew his men off to Morristown, 
where he established winter quarters. 


1777- 


I earnestly recommend to you to be circumspect in 
your choice of officers. Take none but gentlemen; let 
no local attachments influence you; do not suffer your 
good nature, when an application is made, to say yes, 
when you ought to say no; remember, that it is a 
public, not a private cause, that is to be injured or 
benefitted by your choice; recollect, also that no in- 
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stance has yet happened of good or bad behavior in a 
corps in our service, that has not originated with the 
officers. Do not take old men, nor yet fill your corps 
with boys, especially for captains.” 

The irregular and disjointed state of the militia of 
this province [New Jersey] makes it necessary for me 
to inform you, that, unless a law is immediately passed 
by your Legislature to reduce them to some order, and 
oblige them to turn out in a different manner from 
what they have hitherto done, we shall bring very few 
into the field, and even those few will render little or no 
service. Their officers are generally of the lowest class 
of the people; and, instead of setting a good example 
to their men, are leading them into every kind of 
mischief, one species of which is plundering the inhabi- 
tants, under the pretence of their being Tories. A law 
should, in my opinion, be passed, to put a stop to this 
kind of lawless rapine, for, unless there is something 
done to prevent it, the people will throw themselves, of 
choice, into the hands of the British troops. But your 
first object should be a well-regulated militia law. The 
people, put under good officers, would behave in quite 
another manner, and not only render real service as 
soldiers, but would protect, instead of distressing, the 
inhabitants. What I would wish to have particularly 
insisted upon, in the new law, should be, that every 
man, capable of bearing arms, should be obliged to 
turn out, and not buy off his service by a trifling fine. 
We want men and not money.”® 

The great countenance and protection shown and 
given to deserters, by persons in the different neighbor- 
hoods, from whence they originally came, has made 
that vice so prevalent in the army, that, unless some 
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very effectual measures are fallen upon to prevent it, 
our new army will scarcely be raised, before it will 
again dwindle and waste away from that cause alone. 
I know of no remedy so effectual, as for the different 
States immediately to pass laws, laying a very severe 
penalty upon those who harbor or fail to give informa- 
tion against deserters, knowing them to be such, and 
strictly enjoining all justices of the peace, and officers 
of militia to keep a watchful eye over and apprehend 
all such persons, as shall return from the army without 
a discharge. In order that this most salutary measure 
may be carried speedily into execution, I have not 
only desired Congress to recommend it to the different 
States, but have myself written circular letters to them 
all, pressing their compliance with my request. Deser- 
tion must cease of course, when the offenders find that 
they have no shelter.*” 

From the first institution of civil government, it has 
been the national policy of every precedent State to 
endeavor to engage its members to the discharge of 
their duty by the obligation of some oath. Its force 
and happy influence have been felt in too many in- 
stances to need any arguments to support the policy or 
prove its utility. I have often thought the States have 
been too negligent in this particular and am more fully 
convinced of it from the effect General Howe’s excursion 
has produced in New Jersey. An oath is the only 
substitute that can be adopted to supply the defect of 
principle. By our inattention in this article, we lost a 
considerable cement to our own force, and give the 
enemy an opportunity to make the first tender of the 
oath of allegiance to the King. Its baneful influence is 
but too severely felt at this time. The people generally 
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confess they were compelled to take protection, and 
subscribe the Declaration, yet it furnishes many with 
arguments to refuse taking any active part, and further 
they allege themselves bound to a neutrality at least. 
Many conscientious people, who were well-wishers to 
the cause, had they been bound to the States by an 
oath, would have suffered any punishment rather than 
have taken the oath of allegiance to the King, and are 
now lost to our interest for want of this necessary tie. 
Notwithstanding the obligations of the Association, 
they do not conceive it to have the same effect as an 
oath. The more united the inhabitants appear, the 
greater difficulty General Howe will have in reconciling 
them to regal government, and consequently the less 
hope of conquering them. For these reasons, and many 
more that might be urged, I should strongly recommend 
to every State to fix upon some oath or affirmation of 
allegiance, to be tendered to all the inhabitants without 
exception, and to outlaw those that refuse it.** 

From the enclosed proclamation you will be able to 
regulate your conduct with regard to the Tories. No 
form of an oath of allegiance is yet drawn up, but you 
can easily strike off one that will answer the end 
designed. They have permission to carry in with them 
their necessary wearing apparel, but nothing that can 
possibly be useful to the enemy. Their estates must 
be secured till the civil power determine what shall be 
done. . . ©? Respecting the case of the young men of 
Elizabethtown, who refuse to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the States, or to withdraw within the enemy’s 
line, and discourage all the militia about them, I would 
observe, that though it is my desire to have the terms 
and conditions of my Proclamation religiously com- 
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plied with, yet I do not intend that it shall be made a 
shelter for our enemies to injure us under with impunity. 
These fellows at Elizabethtown, as well as all others, 
who wish to remain with us, till the expiration of the 
thirty days, for no other purpose than to convey intelli- 
gence to the enemy, and poison our people’s minds, 
must and shall be compelled to withdraw immediately 
within the enemy’s lines; others, who are hesitating 
which side to take, and behave friendly to us till they 
determine, must be treated with lenity. Such as go 
over to the enemy are not to take with them anything 
but their clothing and furniture. Their horses, cattle, 
and forage must be left behind. Such as incline to 
share our fate are to have every assistance afforded 
them, that can be granted with safety.™ 

I am so sensible that these people [prisoners of war], 
by remaining any length of time in the country, not 
only acquire a knowledge of our affairs, but spread a 
very pernicious influence among the people, that I 
think it will be best to send them immediately in, and 
obtain an equal number of our officers in exchange.” 

I would also take the liberty of mentioning again, 
having received no answer upon the subject, that set- 
tling the hospital plan and establishment becomes more 
and more necessary; it is an object of infinite impor- 
tance, and the difficulties of doing it on a proper 
foundation, will be great, if not almost insurmountable 
should it be deferred till the campaign opens and the 
enemy begin their operations. The benefits of the insti- 
tution will soon be known — the want was severely 
felt in the course of last year.” 

I am induced to believe, that the apprehension of the 
smallpox and its calamitous consequences have greatly 
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retarded the enlistments. But may not those objections 
be easily done away, by introducing inoculation into 
the State? Or shall we adhere to a regulation prevent- 
ing it, reprobated at this time, not only by the consent 
and usage of the greater part of the civilized world, but 
by our interest and own experience of its utility? You 
will pardon my observations upon the smallpox, be- 
cause I know it is more destructive to an army in the 
natural way than the enemy’s sword, and because I 
shudder whenever I reflect upon the difficulties of 
keeping it out, and that in the vicissitudes of war the 
scene may be transferred to some southern state.™ 

The complexion of affairs in Europe seems to indicate 
an approaching storm; but where, when, or on whom 
it may break, is not quite so clear, and ought not, in 
my judgment, to occasion the smallest relaxation in our 
preparations; for I profess myself to be of that class, 
who never built sanguinely upon the assistance of 
France, further than her winking at our supplies from 
thence for the benefits derived from our trade; and 
how far the measures and offers of Great Britain may 
contravene this, time only can discover, and is some- 
what to be feared. ... The backwardness in assem- 
bling the troops is truly alarming; this, however, is not 
a singular instance of our suffering by delay in the 
adoption of measures, which were early recommended.™ 

The subject is the condition of many persons now 
with the enemy, who, deluded by their arts and a mis- 
guided attachment to their measures, fled from the 
protection of the States, to find security with them, 
and who in many instances are in arms against us. It 
has been suggested through various channels, and the 
suggestion seems to be credited, especially as some 
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have already escaped, that many of these unhappy 
people, convinced of their error and the wicked part 
they have taken, would embrace the earliest opportu- 
nity of leaving the enemy, and returning among us, 
were they sure of being received into our friendship 
again, and of enjoying their property and the rights 
of citizens... . If these people, particularly those in 
arms, are ingenuous in what has been hinted, and it is 
their wish, or that of any considerable part of them, to 
return, I should suppose it would be expedient, and 
founded in sound policy, to give every suitable assur- 
ance to induce them to come. Such an event would 
be attended with salutary effects, would weaken the 
enemy, distress them greatly, and would probably have 
a most happy influence in preventing others from join- 
ing their arms. On the other hand, the indulgence 
may be liable to great abuse, supposing it not to be 
duly guarded; or, if the effects produced by it should 
be partial, they will not be adequate to the ends in 
view. Yet, as the enemy on their part are using every 
device they are capable of, to seduce both soldiers and 
citizens from our service into theirs, and have suc- 
ceeded but too well, it is generally thought in the mili- 
tary line, that something should be attempted to 
counteract them. Whether Congress will be of the same 
sentiment, and, if they should, what and how exten- 
sively the mode and indulgence ought to be, is entirely 
with them.” 

The completion of the continental regiments is a 
matter of such infinite importance, that I think no 
means should be left unessayed to accomplish it. 
Drafting, where the powers of Government are ade- 
quate, would be the speediest and most effectual, but 
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if it should be thought inadvisable to attempt this 
mode, next to it, J] would recommend that the business 
of recruiting should be taken entirely out of the hands 
of the officers of the Army, and, that each State should 
appoint some person of known activity (one for instance 
who has been a good under-Sheriff) in each county or 
township not only to recruit but to apprehend deserters 
— these persons to be liberally rewarded for each re- 
cruit and deserter whom they shall deliver at stated 
periods and places, to officers appointed to receive, 
discipline and march them to the army, none of 
these recruiters to have the smallest power to act out 
of their own districts but to be absolutely fixed to 
chem,** 


By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, France had been 
deprived of her colonies in America, and made, she felt, an 
inferior to England, in other parts of the world. Here, in 
helping the American colonies, was her chance for re- 
taliation, and in 1776 she had sent clothing, guns, and 
ammunition. Later, many Frenchmen came to America, 
seeking commissions in the Continental Army. Lafay- 
ette aided the American cause greatly, as did France. 


I have from the first been among those few, who 
never built much upon a French war. I ever did, and 
still do think, they never meant more than to give us 
a kind of underhand assistance; that is, to supply us 
with arms, etc., for our money and trade. This may, 
indeed, if Great Britain has spirit and strength to resent 
it, bring on a war; but the declaration, if on either side, 
must, I am convinced, come from the last mentioned 
power.®” 
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The summer of 1777 was spent outside Philadelphia, 
in which city General Howe was encamped. Washington 
was defeated at Brandywine on September r1, and at 
Germantown on October 4. 


On the morning of the 4th we made a general attack 
upon the enemy who lay encamped in and near German 
Town. The action lasted two hours and forty minutes, 
during which we drove them several times, and every 
appearance promised a favorable and happy day. It is 
with pain, I am constrained to add, that after this, and 
at the moment when Victory was ready to decide in 
our favor, our troops retreated and left the field which 
they had gained by a brave and spirited conduct, 
without being forced to the measure by the enemy’s 
arms.°° 

It appears to me, if they were to appoint under the 
authority of Congress proper active agents, that many 
necessaries might be procured in addition to those 
employed on Public Acct. Besides this, I think, the 
exigency of our affairs requires, that they should resolve 
on an immediate assessment to be made on the Inhabi- 
tants. If these modes were adopted considerable aids 
might be derived, and in a way much less exceptionable 
than that of seizing by the Army. 

I heartily wish there may be an early declaration of 
hostilities between France and Britain. From these 
advices, things seem to be getting into a proper train 
for it; and it is not easily to be conceived, that it can 
be much longer delayed. However, our expectations 
have not been answered in this instance, and they may 
yet be held in suspense. The political reasons, that 
lead to delay on the part of France, I do not perfectly 
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understand. As to Britain, her honor is lost in the 
contest with us, and the most indignant insults will 
scarcely be able to draw her attention from her present 
pursuits.” 

I confess I have felt myself greatly embarrassed with 
respect to a vigorous exercise of military power. An 
ill-placed humanity, perhaps, and a reluctance to give 
distress, may have restrained me too far; but these 
were not all, I have been well aware of the prevalent 
jealousy of military power, and that this has been 
considered as an evil, much to be apprehended, even 
by the best and most sensible among us. Under this 
idea, I have been cautious, and wished to avoid as much 
as possible any act that might increase it. However, 
Congress may be assured, that no exertions of mine, as 
far as circumstances will admit, shall be wanting to 
provide our own troops with supplies on the one hand, 
and to prevent the enemy from getting them on the 
other. At the same time they must be apprized, that 
many obstacles have arisen to render the former more 
precarious and difficult than they usually were, from a 
change in the commissary’s department, at a very criti- 
cal and interesting period. I should be happy, if the 
civil authority in the several States, through the rec- 
ommendations of Congress, or their own mere will, 
seeing the necessity of supporting the army, would 
always adopt the most spirited measures, suited to the 
end. The people at large are governed much by custom. 
To acts of legislation or civil authority they have ever 
been taught to yield a willing obedience, without 
reasoning about their propriety; on those of military 
power, whether immediate or derived originally from 
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another source, they have ever looked with a Jealous 
and suspicious eye.” 


Washington encamped for the winter (1777-1778) at 


Valley Forge. The troops suffered vitterly from cold, lack 
of sufficient food and clothing, and discouragement. 
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BRITISH EVACUATE PHILADELPHIA. BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 
GREAT BRITAIN DECLARES WAR ON FRANCE. FRENCH AID 
FOR COLONIES ARRIVES. ARRIVAL OF BRITISH COMMIS- 
SIONERS TO PROPOSE TERMS OF CONCILIATION—REFUSED. 
BRITISH INVADE SOUTH. EXPEDITION AGAINST INDIANS ON 
WESTERN FRONTIER. SPAIN OFFERS MEDIATION AND DE- 
CLARES WAR ON GREAT BRITAIN. WINTER AT MORRISTOWN. 


1776: 

After spending a winter in Philadelphia, made pleasant 
by many entertainments in his honor, General Clinton 
(who had succeeded Howe in command of the British 
forces) received orders to evacuate Philadelphia and go 
to New York. Washington hung on his train and gave 
battle, at Monmouth. This was almost a victory for Wash- 
ington, but, through the disobedience of Major-General 
Charles Lee, it collapsed. Washington appeared in time 
to save the army from complete disaster, but by the next 
day Clinton was too far on his way to the seacoast jor 
Washington to renew the battle. 


It being recommended to every State to procure what 
clothing they can for their own troops, I trust yours 
[Pennsylvania] will not be backward. From the quanti- 
ty of raw materials and the number of workmen among 
your people, who being principled against arms, remain 
at home and manufacture, I should suppose you have 
it more in your power to cover your troops well than 
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any other state. The Continent will continue to import 
from abroad and to purchase on the general account of 
what they can. I am therefore in hope that the exer- 
tions of the States aided by foreign importations, will 
contribute to clothe our troops more comfortably and 
plentifully than they have heretofore been. But as 
there are so many impediments in the way of the latter 
kind of supply, I could wish that no great dependence 
may be put upon it, but that we may rely principally 
upon our internal manufacture.! 

The enemy have set every engine at work against us, 
and have actually called savages, and even our own 
slaves to their assistance; would it not be well to employ 
two or three hundred Indians against General Howe’s 
army the ensuing campaign? There is a gentleman now 
in camp, who would, I imagine, be able to bring half 
that number of Cherokees, and I should think, the 
Reverend Mr. Kirkland, might be able to influence a 
like number of the Northern tribes. Such a body of 
Indians joined by some of our woodmen would prob- 
ably strike no small terror into the British and foreign 
troops, particularly the newcomers. The good resulting 
from the measure, if these savages can be kept in the 
field at so great a distance from their native haunts— 
would more than compensate for the trouble and ex- 
pense they might cost us.” 

The enemy are beginning to play a game more dan- 
gerous, than their efforts by arms (though these will 
not be remitted in the smallest degree), and which 
threatens a fatal blow to the independence of America, 
and to her liberties of course. They are endeavoring to 
ensnare the people by specious allurements of peace. 
It is not improbable they have had such abundant 
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cause to be tired of the war, that they may be sincere 
in the terms they offer, which, though far short of our 
pretensions, will be extremely flattering to minds, that 
do not penetrate far into political consequences; but, 
whether they are sincere or not, they may be equally 
destructive; for, to discerning men nothing can be 
more evident, than that a peace on the principles of 
dependence, however limited, after what has happened, 
would be to the last degree dishonorable and ruinous. 
It is however much to be apprehended, that the idea of 
such an event will have a very powerful effect upon the 
country, and if not combated with the greatest address 
will serve, at least, to produce supineness and disunion. 
Men are naturally fond of peace, and there are symp- 
toms which may authorize an opinion, that the people 
of America are pretty generally weary of the present 
war. It is doubtful, whether many of our friends might 
not incline to an accommodation on the grounds held 
out, or which may be, rather than persevere in a con- 
test for independence. If this is the case, it must surely 
be the truest policy to strengthen the army, and place 
it upon a substantial footing. This will conduce to 
inspire the country with confidence; enable those at 
the head of affairs to consult the public honor and inter- 
est, notwithstanding the defection of some and tempo- 
rary inconsistency and irresolution of others, who may 
desire to compromise the dispute; and, if a treaty should 
be deemed expedient, will put it in their power to in- 
sist upon better terms, than they could otherwise 
expect. 

Besides the most vigorous exertions at home to 
increase and establish our military force upon a good 
basis, it appears to me advisable, that we should im- 
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mediately try the full extent of our interest abroad, 
and bring our European negotiations to an issue. I 
think France must have ratified our independence, and 
will declare war immediately, on finding that serious 
proposals of accommodation are made; but lest, from 
a mistaken policy or too exalted an opinion of our power 
from the representations she has had, she should still 
remain indecisive, it were to be wished, proper persons 
were instantly despatched, or our envoys already there 
instructed to insist pointedly on her coming to a final 
determination. It cannot be fairly supposed, that she 
will hesitate a moment to declare war, if she is given to 
understand, in a proper manner, that a reunion of the 
two countries may be the consequence of procrastina- 
tion. A European war and a European alliance would 
effectually answer our purposes.® 

Nothing short of independence, it appears to me, can 
possibly do. A peace on other terms would, if I may be 
allowed the expression, be a peace of war. The injuries 
we have received from the British nation were so un- 
provoked, and have been so great and so many, that 
they can never be forgotten. Besides the feuds, the 
jealousies, the animosities, that would ever attend a 
union with them; besides the importance, the ad- 
vantages, we should derive from an unrestricted com- 
merce; our fidelity as a people, our gratitude, our char- 
acter as men, are opposed to a coalition with them as 
subjects, but in case of the last extremity. Were we 
easily to accede to terms of dependence, no nation, 
upon future occasions, let the oppressions of Britain 
be never so flagrant and unjust, would interpose for our 
relief; or, at most, they would do it with a cautious 
reluctance, and upon conditions most probably that 
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would be hard, if not dishonorable to us. France, by 
her supplies, has saved us from the yoke thus far; and 
a wise and virtuous perseverance would, and I trust 
will, free us entirely.* 

There should, in my opinion, be a full representation 
of the States in Congress, which I have often regretted 
has not been the case for a long time past. I also concur 
with you in sentiment, that gentlemen anywhere, 
whose abilities might be of essential service, ought to 
be called forth for the purpose. It will be a work of 
infinite importance, and the result may lead to happi- 
ness or to misery, to freedom or to slavery. The enemy 
are determined to try us by force and by fraud; and 
while they are exerting their utmost powers in the first 
instance, I do not doubt but they will employ men in 
the second, versed in the arts of dissimulation, of 
temporizing negotiating geniuses.* It appears to me, 
that nothing short of independence can possibly do.° 


On February 6, 1778, a treaty between France and 
America was signed, and ratified by Congress, May 4. 


Notwithstanding the immense advantages, which we 
shall derive from the acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendency by, and our late alliance with the court of 
France, yet much remains to be done to extricate our- 
selves entirely from our oppressors. Even taking for 
granted, that the enemy, from the situation of European 
affairs, cannot be further reinforced, their remaining 
strength, if collected and properly directed, is formi- 
dable. The congress, sensible of this, have wisely deter- 
mined not to relax in their preparations for war, and 


*Refers to the Commission sent over, or supposed to have been sent over, 
by England. 
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have earnestly recommended it to every State to com- 
plete their quotas of Continental troops, and to hold 
its militia for service.® 

I very much fear that we, taking it for granted, that 
we have nothing more to do, because France has ac- 
knowledged our independency and formed an alliance 
with us, shall relapse into a state of supineness and per- 
fect security. I think it more than probable, from the 
situation of affairs in Europe, that the enemy will re- 
ceive no considerable, if any, reinforcements. But sup- 
pose they should not, their remaining force, if well di- 
rected, is far from being contemptible. In the desperate 
state of British affairs, it is worth a desperate attempt 
to extricate themselves; and a blow at our main army, 
if successful, would have a wonderful effect upon the 
minds of a number of people, still wishing to embrace 
the present terms, or indeed any terms offered by 
Great Britain. It behooves us therefore to make our- 
selves as respectable as possible, that, if the enemy con- 
tinue in their detached state, we endeavor to destroy 
them by piecemeal; and if, on the contrary, they collect, 
they may not fall heavily upon us in some quarter.’ 

You will without doubt have seen such particulars 
of our new alliance [with France], as have been made 
public. There is every reason to believe a war has been 
some time since declared between France and England. 
The late Philadelphia papers are full of it, one of them 
contains a message from the Court of France, to that 
of Britain, announcing the alliance with America, in 
terms of banter and contempt, that must be more 
galling, than anything she has ever before experienced. 
The King pronounces it to be a high and unprovoked 
insult. The two houses of Parliament re-echo his senti- 
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ments and assure him of their most zealous support 
in any measures he may find necessary towards resent- 
ing the injury. The English ambassador is recalled 
from France, and the French ambassador from England. 
Every appearance indicates an instant war.® 

The favorable issue of our negotiations with France 
is matter for heartfelt joy, big with important events, 
and it must, I should think, chalk out a plain and 
easy road to independence. From this I hope we shall 
not depart, from a mistaken opinion, that the great 
work is already finished; not, to finish it, adopt mea- 
sures of precipitation. Great Britain, since the decla- 
ration of the King of France through the Marquis de 
Noailles, has no choice but war. Under their present 
circumstances, how they will conduct it, is a matter 
not so easily understood, as all their ways have been 
ways of darkness. That they will be under a necessity 
of giving up the continent, or their islands, seems obvi- 
ous to me, if the accounts we have received of the 
French force in the West Indies be true. Halifax and 
Canada will, I presume, be strengthened; and, if they 
can afford a garrison sufficient they may attempt to 
hold New York, unless every idea of subjugating 
America is given up, in which case their whole resent- 
ment will be levelled at France.’ 

It appears to me that British politics are aground, 
and that administration is reduced to the alternative 
(if war is declared, which I cannot doubt) of relinquish- 
ing all pretensions to conquest in America, or must 
give up her Islands. Which she wi// choose I cannot 
say; which she ought to do, is evident, but how far 
obstinacy, revenge, and villainy, may induce them to 
persevere, I shall not undertake to determine."® 
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The accounts which you had received of the acces- 
sion of Canada to the Union were premature. It is a 
measure much to be wished, and I believe would not 
be displeasing to the body of that people; but, while 
Carleton remains among them, with three or four 
thousand regular troops, they dare not avow their 
sentiments (if they really are favorable), without a 
strong support. Your ideas of its importance to our 
political union coincide exactly with mine. If that 
country is not with us, it will, from its proximity to 
the eastern States, its intercourse and connexion with 
the numerous tribes of western Indians, its communion 
with them by water and other local advantages, be 
at least a troublesome if not a dangerous neighbor to 
us; and ought, at all events, to be in the same inter- 
ests and politics, of the other States." 

They [the British] give out, as I understand, that we 
may make our own terms, provided we will but re- 
turn to our dependence on Great Britain. But if this 
is their expectation, and they have no other powers 
than the Acts (which we have seen), give them, there 
will be no great trouble in managing a negotiation, nor 
will there be much time spent in the business, I ap- 
prelend:t\. 

You have doubtless seen a publication of the treaty 
with France, the message of the King of France by 
his ambassador to the court of London, with the King’s 
speech to, and addresses of Parliament upon the occa- 
sion. If one was to judge of the temper of these courts 
from the above documents, war I should think must 
have commenced long before this; and yet the com- 
missioners (but we must allow them to lie greatly) 
say, it had not taken place the 28th of April, and that 
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the differences between the two courts were likely to 
be accommodated. But I believe not a word of it; 
and as you ask my opinion of Lord North’s speech, 
and bills, I shall candidly declare to you, that they 
appear to me to be a compound of fear, art, and vil- 
lainy, and these ingredients so equally mixed, that I 
scarcely know which predominates.” 

Can we carry on the war much longer? Certainly 
NO, unless some measures can be devised and speedily 
executed to restore the credit of our currency, restrain 
extortion, and punish forestallers.” 

If the Enemy mean to hold their present posts in 
the United States, the presumption is, that their opera- 
tions next campaign will be vigorous and decisive; be- 
cause feeble efforts can be of no avail, unless, by a want 
of virtue, we ruin and defeat ourselves, which I think 
is infinitely more to be dreaded, than the whole force 
of Great Britain, assisted as they are by Hessians, In- 
dian, and Negro allies; for certain I am, that, unless 
extortion, forestalling, and other practices, which have 
crept in and become exceedingly prevalent and in- 
jurious to the common cause, can meet with proper 
checks, we must inevitably sink under such a load of 
accumulated oppression.“ 

It is to be hoped our next accounts from Europe 
will manifest that the court of Spain has properly esti- 
mated the value of the present moment, and has united 
her power to that of France, to give a decisive blow to 
the haughty dominion, which Britain has so long af- 
fected to maintain over the sea.!® 


On the alliance of America with France, it was re- 
solved in Great Britain immediately to evacuate Phila- 
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delphia, and to concentrate the royal forces in the city of 
New York. Washington guessed the plan and pursued 
them to Monmouth where, on Fune 28, 1778, the forces met. 
Due to the disobedience of Major-General Charles Lee, 
the battle was not decisive, but the British retreated to 
New York. 


On Fuly 8, 1778, the French fieet of twelve ships of line 
and four frigates under Count d’Estaing arrived at the 
mouth of the Delaware. He then went to New York but 
the pilots thought the boats were of too heavy a draught 
to cross the bar above Sandy Hook, so he sailed on to New- 
port. A British fleet worsted him there and he put into 
Boston for repairs and then went to the West Indies for 
the winter. But the moral effect of the French support 
was very great and the colonists were encouraged. 


It seems to me impolitic to enter into engagements 
with the Court of France for carrying on a combined 
operation of any kind, without a moral certainty of 
being able to fulfil our part, particularly if the first 
proposal came from us. If we should not be able to 
perform them, it would argue either a want of con- 
sideration, a defective knowledge of our resources, or 
something worse than either: which could not fail to 
produce a degree of distrust and discontent, that 
might be very injurious to the Union... . 

On the other hand, if we were certain of doing our 
part, a cooperation by the French would, in my opin- 
ion, be as delicate and precarious an enterprise, as can 
be imagined. All the reasons which induce France and 
the United States to wrest Canada from the dominion 
of England operate with her, perhaps more forcibly 
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to use every possible effort for their defence. The 
loss of them would be a deadly blow to her trade and 
empire. To hope to find them in a defenceless state, 
must be founded in a supposition of the total inca- 
pacity of Britain, both by land and sea, to afford them 
protection. 

The question of the Canadian expedition, in the form 
it now stands, appears to me one of the most interest- 
ing that has hitherto agitated our national delibera- 
tions. I have one objection to it, untouched in my 
public letter, which is, in my estimation, insurmount- 
able, and alarms all my feelings for the true and perma- 
nent interests of my country. This is the introduction 
of a large body of French troops into Canada, and 
putting them in possession of the capital of that Prov- 
ince, attached to them by all the ties of blood, habits, 
manners, religion, and former connexion of govern- 
ment. I fear this would be too great a temptation to 
be resisted by any power actuated by the common 
maxims of national policy. Let us realize for a mo- 
ment the striking advantages France would derive 
from the possession of Canada; the acquisition of an 
extensive territory, abounding in supplies for the use 
of her Islands; the opening a vast source of the most 
beneficial commerce with the Indian nations, which 
she might then monopolize; the having ports of her 
own on this continent independent of the precarious 
good will of an ally; the engrossing of the whole trade 
of Newfoundland whenever she pleased, the finest 
nursery of seamen in the world; the security afforded 
to her Islands; and, finally, the facility of awing and 
controlling these States, the natural and most formi- 
dable rival of every maritime power to Europe. Canada 
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would be a solid acquisition to France on all these ac- 
counts, and because of the numerous inhabitants, sub- 
jects to her by inclination, who would aid in preserving 
it under her power against the attempt of every other. 

France, acknowledged for some time past the most 
powerful monarchy in Europe by land, able now to 
dispute the empire of the sea with Britain, and if joined 
with Spain, I may say, certainly superior, possessed of 
New Orleans on our right, Canada on our left, and 
seconded by the numerous tribes of Indians in our 
rear from one extremity to the other, a people so gen- 
erally friendly to her, and whom she knows so well to 
conciliate, would, it is much to be apprehended, have 
it in her power to give law to these States.” 


1779: 


In 1779 the American privateers won many victories 
which gave them a reputation out of proportion to the 
importance of the battles they fought or the prizes they 
took. Chief among them was Fohn Paul ‘fones and his 
ship the “Bon Homme Richard.” 


Should the Court of Britain be able to send any 
reinforcements to America the next campaign, and 
carry on offensive operations, and should we not take 
some effectual means to recruit our battalions, when 
we shall have detached the force necessary to act de- 
cisively against the Indians, and the remaining drafts 
shall have returned home, the force which remains for 
our defence will be very inconsiderable indeed.* 

The policy of our arming slaves is in my opinion a 
moot point, unless the enemy set the example. For, 
should we begin to form battalions of them, I have 
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not the smallest doubt, if the war is to be prosecuted, 
of their following us in it, and justifying the measure 
upon our own ground. The upshot then must be, who 
can arm fastest.” 

I would wish you to pacify and cultivate the friend- 
ship of the Western Indians, by all the means in your 
power. When you are ready to move, and your proba- 
ble destination can be no longer concealed, contrive 
ways to inform them, that you are going to meet a 
large force, to fall upon and destroy the whole Coun- 
try of the Six Nations; and that, if they do in the mean- 
time give the least disturbance to the frontiers, that 
whole force will be turned against them.” 

Our conflict is not likely to cease so soon as every 
good man would wish. The measure of iniquity is not 
yet filled; and, unless we can return a little more to 
first principles, and act a little more upon patriotic 
grounds, I do not know when it will, or what may be 
the issue of the contest. Speculation. Peculation, 
Engrossing, forestalling, with all their concomitants, 
afford too many melancholy proofs of the decay of 
public virtue, and too glaring instances of its being 
the interest and desire of too many, who would wish 
to be thought friends, to continue the war. Nothing, 
I am convinced, but the depreciation of our currency, 
proceeding in a great measure from the foregoing causes, 
aided by stockjobbing and party dissensions, has fed 
the hopes of the Enemy and kept the B. [British] arms 
in America to this day. They do not scruple to declare 
this themselves, and add, that we shall be our own con- 
querors. Cannot our common country, Ama.,* pos- 
sess virtue enough to disappoint them? Is the paltry 

*G. W. often used this abbreviation for America. 
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consideration of a little dirty pelf to individuals to be 
placed in competition with the essential rights and 
liberties of the present generation, and of millions yet 
unborn? Shall a few designing men, for their own 
agerandizement, and to gratify their own avarice, 
overset the goodly fabric we have been rearing at the 
expense of so much time, blood and treasure? And 
shall we at last become the victims of our own abomi- 
nable lust of gain? Forbid it Heaven! Forbid it all 
and every State in the Union! by enacting and en- 
forcing efficacious laws for checking the growth of 
these monstrous evils, and restoring matters in some 
degree to the pristine state they were in at the com- 
mencement of the war! 

Our cause is noble. It is the cause of mankind, and 
the danger to it is to be apprehended from ourselves. 
Shall we slumber and sleep, then, while we should be 
punishing those miscreants, who have brought these 
troubles upon us, and who are aiming to continue us 
in them; while we should be striving to fill our battal- 
ions, and devising ways and means to appreciate the 
currency, on the credit of which every thing depends? 
I hope not. Let vigorous measures be adopted; not to 
limit the prices of articles, for this I believe is incon- 
sistent with the very nature of things, and imprac- 
tical in itself; but to punish speculators, forestallers, 
and extortioners, and above all to sink the money by 
heavy taxes, to promote public and private economy, 
encourage manufactures, etc. Measures of this sort, 
gone heartily into by the several states, would strike 
at once at the root of all our evils, and give the coup 
de grace to British hope of subjugating this continent, 
either by their arms or their arts. The first, as I have 
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before observed, they acknowledge is unequal to the 
task; the latter I am sure will be so, if we are not lost 
to everything that is good and virtuous.”! 

You are well acquainted with the opposition I gave 
to this plan [Canadian expedition], and my reasons at 
large for it. From what have since happened, they 
seem to have met the full approbation of Congress. 
The ideas I held up were principally these: that we 
ought not to enter in any contract with a foreign power, 
unless we were sure we should be able to fulfill our en- 
gagements; that it was uncertain whether the enemy 
would quit the States or not; and in case they did not, 
it would be impracticable to furnish the aids which 
we had stipulated; that, even if they should leave us, 
it was very doubtful whether our resources would be 
equal to the supplies required; that, therefore, it would 
be impolitic to hazard a contract of the kind, and better 
to remain at liberty to act as future conjectures should 
point out. I recommended, nevertheless, as there were 
powerful reasons to hope the enemy might go away, 
that eventual preparations should be made to take 
advantage of it, to possess ourselves of Niagara and 
other posts in that quarter for the security of our fron- 
tiers, and to carry our views still farther, with respect 
to a conquest of Canada, if we should find ourselves 
able to prosecute such an enterprise. This, Congress, 
in a subsequent resolve, approved and directed to be 
done. It was not the /east motive with me for recom- 
mending it, that operations of this nature seemed to 
be a very favorite object with that honorable body. 
The preparations on Hudson’s River were undertaken 
in consequence.” 

Congress will perceive that some of the hostile tribes 
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of Indians, the Cayugas in particular, are desirous of 
making peace with us, and that it will be necessary to 
give our Commissioners instructions on this subject. 
I am inclined to think, in our present situation, it may 
be politic enough to make a partial peace with some 
of the tribes, though I should not wish to see it ex- 
tended to the whole, even if their inclination, prompted 
by their fears, should lead them to solicit it; of which 
however there is no present appearance. A disposition 
to peace in these people can only be ascribed to an 
apprehension of danger, and would last no longer than 
till it was over, and an opportunity offered to resume 
their hostility with safety and success. This makes it 
necessary that we should endeavor to punish them 
severely for what has passed, and by an example of 
rigor intimidate them in future. But by confining 
this to those nations, who are most formidable and 
mischievous, the end will be answered, and, by de- 
taching a part from the confederacy, we shall lessen 
the force we have to combat, add perhaps to our 
own, and make the stroke intended more easy and cer- 
tain.” 

From present appearances, I have not the smallest 
doubt but that we shall be hard pushed in every quar- 
ter. This campaign will be grand, and if unsuccessful, 
more than probably the J/ast struggle of G. Britain; 
how much then does it behoove us to be prepared at 
all points to avert their intended blows. They are 
raising all the Indians from North to South that their 
arts and their money can procure, and a powerful di- 
version they will make in this quarter, with the aid 
expected from Canada. They have already begun 
their depredations.” | 
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For in a word I give it to you as my opinion, that 
if the reinforcement expected by the enemy should 
arrive, and no effectual measures be taken to complete 
our battalions and stop the further depreciation of our 
money, I do not see upon what ground we are able, to 
mean to continue the contest: We now stand upon 
the brink of a precipice, from whence the smallest help 
casts us headlong. At this moment our money does 
not pass, at what rate I need not add, because the 
unsatisfied demands on the Treasury afford too many 
unequivocal and alarming proofs to stand in need of 
illustration.?° 

The present temper and disposition of the people to 
facilitate a loan, to discountenance speculation, and 
to appreciate the money, is a happy presage of result- 
_ ing good, and ought to be cherished by every possible 
means, not repugnant to good order and government. 
With you I conceive, that great events are comprised 
in the next six months; and I had such information as 
would carry me along with you in opinion, that Spain 
has declared in our favor. But, having no knowledge 
of facts to ground such a belief on, I am apprehensive 
that the natural sloth of one court, and the intrigues 
and artifices of the other, will keep things in a state 
of negotiation, till the effect of the present exertion of 
Great Britain this campaign is known, and possibly a 
new scene opened to our view.”° 

Such men as compose the bulk of an army are in a 
different train of thinking and acting to what they 
were in the early stages of the war; and nothing is now 
left for it but an annual and systematic mode of draft- 
ing, which, while the stamina of an army (engaged for 
the war) will be best. Indeed, I see no other substi- 
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tute for voluntary enlistments. In fact it will come to 
this; for there are people enow, (old soldiers,) who-will 
hire as substitutes, and the difference will be, that, 
instead of the public’s emitting or borrowing money 
to pay their bounties, (which is enlarged greatly every 
new enlistment,) these sums will be paid by individuals, 
will increase the demand for circulating cash, and, as 
with all other commodities in demand, raise the value 
of it by multiplying the means of its use.” 

It really appears impossible to reconcile the conduct 
Britain is pursuing, to any system of prudence or policy. 
For the reasons you assign, appearances are against 
her deriving aid from other powers; and, if it is truly 
the case that she has rejected the mediation of Spain, 
without having made allies, it will exceed all past in- 
stances of her infatuation. Notwithstanding appear- 
ances, I can hardly bring myself fully to believe, that 
it is the case; or that there is so general a combination 
against the interests of Britain among the European 
powers, as will permit them to endanger the political 
balance. I think it probable enough, that the conduct 
of France in the affairs of the porte and Russia will 
make an impression on the Empress; but I doubt 
whether it will be sufficient to counterbalance the 
powerful motives she has to support England; and 
the porte has been perhaps too much weakened in the 
last war with Russia to be over fond of renewing it. 
The Emperor is also the natural ally of England, not- 
withstanding the connexions of blood between his 
family and that of France; and he may prefer reasons 
of national policy to those of private attachment. 
’Tis true, his finances may not be in the best state, 
though one campaign could hardly have exhausted 
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them; but, as Holland looks up to him for her chief 
protection, if he should be inclined to favor England, 
it may give her councils a decided bias the same way. 
She can easily supply what is wanting in the article 
of money, and by this aid give sinews to that confed- 
eracy. Denmark is also the natural ally of England; 
and, though there has been lately a family bickering, 
her political interests may outweigh private animosity. 
Her marine assistance would be considerable. Portu- 
gal, too, tho’ timid and cautious at present, if she was 
to see connexions formed by England able to give her 
countenance and security, would probably declare for 
her interests. Russia, Denmark, The Emperor, Hol- 
land, Portugal, and England would form a respectable 
counterpoise to the opposite scale. Though all the 
maritime powers of Europe were interested in the 
independence of this country, as it tended to diminish 
the overgrown power of Britain, yet they may be un- 
willing to see too great a preponderancy on the side of 
her rivals; and when the question changes itself, from 
the separation of America to the ruin of England as a 
naval power, I should not be surprised at a propor- 
tionable change in the sentiments of some of those 
states, which have been heretofore unconcerned spec- 
tators, or inclining to our side. I suggest these things 
rather as possible than probable. It is even to be ex- 
pected, that the decisive blow will be struck before 
the interposition of the allies England may acquire, 
can have effect. But still, as possible events, they 
ought to have their influence, and prevent our relax- 
ing in any measures necessary for our safety, on the 
supposition of a speedy peace, or removal of the war 
from the present theater in America.”® 
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In December, 1779, Clinton and Cornwallis, with nearly 
8,000 men, went down to South Carolina intending to re- 
duce that state to submission. Lincoln, one of Washing- 
ton’s generals, thought he could defend Charleston, but 
was forced to surrender it, and by the end of the year, the 
British were virtually masters in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. 


Notwithstanding the embarrassed situation of the 
enemy, I am far from being satisfied they will not 
make another and more vigorous effort to the south- 
ward this campaign. They have very powerful motives 
toit. The fu// possession of Georgia and the acquisition 
of South Carolina would be a good counterpoise to their 
losses in the Islands. It would give credit to their cause 
in Europe, favor negotiations in the winter, or help to 
gain friends for a further prosecution of the war. It 
would also open new sources of supplies, of which they 
now stand in need, both on the continent and in the 
West Indies, from the superiority in the English chan- 
nel, which the junction of Spain must have produced, 
and the restraint it will impose upon exportations from 
England and Ireland. I see no better purpose to which 
they can apply their army in America. Inferior in naval 
force in the Islands, they cannot think of recovering 
those they have lost, or of acquiring others. To garri- 
son and preserve the remainder seems to be all they 
can reasonably have in view. If they make a detach- 
ment of four or five thousand men, in addition to the 
troops already there, it will in my opinion be sufficient 
for this purpose. Then, by evacuating Rhode Island, 
they may spare three or four thousand more for opera- 
tions in your quarter, and keep a garrison of nine or 
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ten thousand men for the defence of New York and 
its dependencies, which, from its particular shape and 
insular situation, and the works they have raised and 
are raising, would be pretty well out of the reach of 
any enterprise on our part, without the cooperation 
of a fleet.” 

The declaration of Spain, in favor of France has 
given universal joy to every Whig; while the poor 
Tory droops, like a withering flower under a declining 
sun. We are anxiously expecting to hear of great and 
important events on your side the Atlantic. At pres- 
ent, the imagination is left in the wide field of conjec- 
ture. Our eyes one moment are turned to an Invasion 
of England, then of Ireland, Minorca, Gibraltar, etc. 
In a word, we hope every thing, but know not what 
to expect, or where to fix. The glorious successes of 
Count d’Estaing in the West Indies, at the same time 
that it adds dominion to France, and fresh luster to 
her arms, is a source of zew and unexpected misfortune 
to our fender and generous parent, and must serve to 
convince her of the folly of quitting the substance in 
pursuit of the shadow; and, as there is no experience 
equal to that which is bought, I trust she will have a 
superabundance of this kind of knowledge, and be con- 
vinced, as I hope all the world and every tyrant in it 
will, that the best and only safe road to honor, glory, 
and true dignity, is justice.*° 
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FRENCH AID ARRIVES IN RHODE ISLAND. TREASON AND ESCAPE 
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RENDER OF CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN. 


1780. 

There is nothing so likely to produce peace, as to 
be well prepared to meet an Enemy; and from this 
persuasion, and the effect you justly observe the con- 
trary on our part might have on the mind of the Court 
of France, and also on that of Spain, I think it would 
be right for us to hold forth at least every appearance 
of preparation and vigor and really to do what our 
abilities and the circumstances of our finance may well 
justify." 

It is a happy circumstance, that the efforts made 
by the British court for obtaining troops in Germany 
are attended with so little success. This will naturally 
increase their exertions for procuring men in this coun- 
try, and will no doubt make them more solicitous for 
effecting the exchange or release in some way or other 
of their prisoners in our hands. It will be well, if, in 
the negotiations on this subject, we can extract con- 
cessions favorable to those, which may take place in 
Europe, and you may depend the experiment shall be 
folly-trieds 2" 

The inconsistency of the court of London, so well 
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the goodness to annex, would appear extraordinary, 
if their whole conduct in the course of the war did not 
exhibit many similar examples. But it is evident, that 
their refusing to consider these States as independent, 
of fact, during a negotiation, was a mere pretext to 
cover their unwillingness to concur in the pacific views 
of his Catholic Majesty [the King of Spain]; and the 
Memorial from the British ambassador shows, that they 
were artfully aiming to effect a separation of interests 
between France and these States, the better to prose- 
cute their hostile designs against either or both.? 

Our eyes are now turned to Europe. The maneuvers 
of the field, long ere this, must have yielded to those 
of the cabinet; and I hope Great Britain will be as 
much foiled in her management of the latter, as she 
has been in the former. Her having formed no alli- 
ances, nor been able to contract for more foreign troops, 
exhibits interesting proofs of it, which are not a little 
enlivened by the dispositions of the People of Ireland, 
who feel the importance of a critical moment to shake 
off those badges of slavery, which they have so long 
worn.® 

As far as the temper and disposition of the several 
Courts of Europe are developed, and known to us, 
the assisting of Great Britain does not appear to be 
an object with them; and yet, if we are to form a judg- 
ment from report, and indeed from appearances, the 
King and his Ministers are firmly resolved to prosecute 
the War in America with unabating rigor—depending, 
it is to be presumed, upon the wretched state of our 
money, more than they do on the expectation of for- 
eign aid.‘ 

I have the pleasure to inform you in strict confidence, 
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that we have authentic advices of his Most Christian 
Majesty’s [the King of France] determination to send a 
respectable armament of sea and land forces to operate 
on the continent, and that the period is not remote 
when we may expect their arrival. Having informed 
you of this, I am now to add, that the destruction of 
Halifax, of the Naval Arsenals and Garrison there, is 
a primary object with our allies; as, this being effected, 
the support of the Enemy’s marine in those seas and 
in the West Indies would be exceedingly difficult and 
precarious, and, in this view, that there is nothing they 
seem to wish for more. It would be certainly an event 
of infinite importance to them, and of course to the 
common cause; and therefore we ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to give every aid in our vower to accomplish 
it.’ 

The combined fleets of France and Spain last year 
were greatly superior to those of the enemy. The enemy 
nevertheless sustained no material damage, and at the 
close of the campaign have given a very important 
blow to our allies. This campaign the difference be- 
tween the fleets, from every account I have been able 
to collect, will be very inconsiderable. Indeed it is 
far from clear, that there will not be an equality. 
What are we to expect will be the case, if there should 
be another campaign? In all probability the advan- 
tage will be on the side of the English. And then what 
would become of America? We ought not to deceive 
ourselves. The maritime resources of Great Britain 
are more substantial and real, than those of France 
united. Her commerce is more extensive, than that 
of both her rivals; and it is an axiom, that the nation 
which has the most extensive commerce will always 
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have the more powerful marine. Were this argument 
less convincing, the fact speaks for itself. Her progress 
in the course of the last year is an incontestable 
proot: as 

In modern wars, the .ongest purse must chiefly de- 
termine the event. I fear that of the enemy will be 
found to be so. Though the government is deeply in 
debt, and of course poor, the Nation is rich, and their 
riches afford a fund, which will not be easily exhausted. 
Besides, their system of public credit is such, that it is 
capable of greater exertion than that of any other na- 
tion. Speculatists have been a long time foretelling its 
downfall; but we see no symptoms of the catastrophe 
being very near. I am persuaded that it will at least 
last out the war, and then in the opinion of many of 
the best politicians it will be a national advantage. If 
the war should terminate successfully, the crown will 
have acquired such influence and power, that it may 
attempt any thing; and a bankruptcy will probably be 
made a ladder to climb to absolute authority. Ad- 
ministration may perhaps wish to drive matters to this 
issue. . . . At any rate they will not be restrained, by an 
apprehension of it, from forcing the resources of the 
state. It will promote their present purposes, on which 
their all is at stake, and it may pave the way to triumph 
more effectually over the constitution. With this dis- 
position I have no doubt that ample means will be 
found to prosecute the war with the greatest vigor. 

France is in a very different position. The abilities of 
her present financier* have done wonders. By a wise 
administration of the revenues, aided by advantageous 
loans, he has avoided the necessity of additional taxes; 
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but I am well informed, if the war continues another 
campaign, he will be obliged to have recourse to the 
taxes usual in time of war, which are very heavy; and 
which the people of France are not in a condition to en- 
dure for any duration. When this necessity commences, 
France makes war on ruinous terms, and England, 
from her individual wealth, will find much greater 
facility in supplying her exigencies. 

Spain derives great wealth from her mines, but not 
so great as generally imagined. Of late years the profit 
to government is essentially diminished. Commerce 
and industry are the best means of a nation; both of 
which are wanting to her. I am told her treasury is 
far from being as well filled as we have flattered our- 
selves. She is also much divided on the propriety of the 
war. There is a strong party against it. The temper of 
the nation is too sluggish to admit of great exertions; 
and, though the Courts of the two Kingdoms are closely 
linked together, there never has been in any of their 
wars a perfect harmony of measure, nor has it been the 
case in this; which has already been no'small detriment 
to the common cause.® 

Certain I am, unless Congress speak in a more de- 
cisive tone, unless they are vested with powers by the 
several States competent to the great purposes of war, 
or assume them as matter of right, and they and the 
States respectively act with more energy than they 
hitherto have done, that our cause is lost.” 

As to the domestic dissensions of the enemy in Ire- 
land, we see they have hitherto not only diverted, but 
in some measure appeased them; and by pursuing their 
plan of taking off the leaders, and making plausible 
concessions to the People, we ought not to be surprised, 
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if they keep matters in that Country from going to 
extremity. In England it is much to be feared, the 
overbearing influence of the Crown will triumph over 
the opposition to it, and that the next Parliament will 
be nearly as obsequious as the last. A change in some 
of the ministry, to make way for a few of the principal 
heads of opposition, would perhaps allay the ferment. 
But even without this, considering the complexion of 
the British nation for some time past, it is more probable 
these appearances will terminate in a partial reform, 
than in any revolution favorable to the interests of 
America. The ministry may be perplexed for a time, 
and may be obliged to make a few sacrifices in favor of 
public economy, which may finally promote their views 
by leaving more money in the treasury to be applied to 
the purposes of the war. 

The general disposition of Europe is such as we could 
wish; but we have no security that it will remain so. 
The politics of Princes are fluctuating, more guided 
often, by a particular prejudice, whim, or interest, than 
by extensive views of policy. The change or caprice of 
a single minister is capable of altering the whole system 
of Europe. But, admitting the different courts at this 
time ever so well fixed in their principles, the death of 
one of the sovereigns may happen, and the whole 
face of things be reversed. This ought to be the more 
attended to, as three of the principle Potentates are at 
so advanced an age, that it is perhaps more probable 
one of them should die in the course of a year, than 
that all three should survive it. 

The inference from these reflections is, that we cannot 
count upon a speedy end to the war, and that it is the 
true policy of America not to content herself with 
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temporary expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to 
give consistency and solidity to her measures.® 

The situation of America at this time is critical. The 
government is without finances. Its paper credit sunk, 
and no expedients it can adopt capable of retrieving it. 
The resources of the country much diminished by a five 
years’ war, in which it has made efforts beyond its 
ability. Clinton, with an army of ten thousand regular 
troops (aided by a considerable body of militia, whom, 
from motives of fear and attachment, he has engaged to 
take arms), in possession of one of our capital towns, 
[New York] and a large part of the State to which it 
belongs. The savages desolating the frontiers. A fleet, 
superior to that of our allies, not only protects the en- 
emy against any attempt of ours, but to facilitate 
those, which he may project against us. Lord Corn- 
wallis, with seven or eight thousand men, in complete 
possession of two States, Georgia and South Carolina; 
a third, by recent misfortunes, at his mercy. His force 
is daily increasing by an accession of adherents, whom 
his successes naturally procure in a country inhabited 
a great part by emigrants from England and Scotland, 
who have not been long enough transplanted to ex- 
change their ancient habits and attachments in favor 
of their new residence.* 


In Fuly, 1780, a French fleet under Comte de Rocham- 
beau, Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army in America, arrived at Rhode Island with 
assistance. 


The favorable disposition of Spain, the promised 
succor from France, the combined force in the West 
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Indies, the declaration of Russia (acceded to by other 
powers of Europe, and humiliating the naval pride and 
power of Great Britain), the superiority of France and 
Spain by sea in Europe, the Irish claims and English 
disturbances, formed in the aggregate an opinion in my 
breast (which is not very susceptible of peaceful 
dreams) that the hour of deliverance is not far distant; 
for that, however unwilling Great Britain might be to 
yield the point, it would not be in her power to continue 
the contest.° 

If I were to speak on topics of this kind, it would be 
to show that our present situation makes one of two 
things essential to us, a peace, or the most vigorous aid 
of our allies, particularly in the matter of money. Of 
their disposition to serve us we cannot doubt; their 
generosity will do every thing their means will per- 
mit. 


General Benedict Arnold had sought the command of 
West Point, a garrison very important to the Americans. 
Soon after assuming the command, General Arnold 
entered into negotiations with Sir Henry Clinton, to sur- 
render it into British hands. Major André, Adjutant- 
General of the British army, met Arnold, September 22, 
1780, outside the sentry lines at West Point, to make 
arrangements for the so-called surprise attack. After the 
meeting André was unable to reach the boat which was to 
take him back to New York, so, having been supplied by 
Arnold with a passport in the name of Anderson, and 
wearing an American officer's uniform, he started back to 
New York by land. He was arrested by three young 
farmers who noted something suspicious in his bearing, 
and was tried before a military court and condemned to 
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be hanged as a spy. This sentence was carried out on 
October 2, 1780. Arnold received news of André’s arrest 
and escaped to the British lines in New York. He was 
rewarded with the commission of brigadier-general in the 
British army and the sum of ten thousand pounds.* 


We are without money, and have been so for a great 
length of time; without provision and forage, except 
what 1s taken by impress; without clothing, and shortly 
shall be (in a manner) without men. In a word we have 
lived upon expedients till we can live no longer, and it 
may be truly said that the history of this war, is a 
history of false hopes and temporary devices, instead 
of system, and economy which results from it. 

If we mean to continue our struggles (and it is to be 
hoped we shall not relinquish our claims), we must do 
it upon an entire new plan. We must have a permanent 
force, not a force that is constantly fluctuating and 
sliding from under us as a pedestal of ice would do from 
a statue on a summer’s day, involving us in expense that 
baffles all calculation—an expense which no funds are 
equal to. We must at the same time contrive ways and 
means to aid our Taxes by loans, and put our finances 
upon a more certain and stable footing than they are 
at present. Our civil government must likewise undergo 
a reform—ample powers must be lodged in Congress as 
the head of the Federal union, adequate to all the pur- 
poses of war. Unless these things are done, our efforts 
will be in vain, and only serve to accumulate expense, 
add to our perplexities, and dissatisfy the people with- 
out a prospect of obtaining the prize in view.” 


* At the close of this chapter, p. 147, see Washington’s letters to Rocham. 
beau and Laurens on the Arnold and André case. 
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I do not hesitate in giving it clearly as my opinion to 
you (but this opinion and this business should be con- 
cealed behind a curtain,) that the favorable movement 
of the Spanish operations in the Floridas ought to be 
improved to the utmost extent of our means; provided 
the Spaniards, by a junction of their maritime force 
with that of his Most Christian Majesty of France 
under the command of the Chevalier de Ternay, will 
give us a secure convoy, and engage not to leave us till 
the operations of the campaign are at an end, or it can 
be done by consent of parties.¥ 

The communication of His Excellency the minister 
is, that the Court of Spain have in contemplation two 
expeditions against the British settlements in the 
Floridas, Pensacola, and St. Augustine." 

The folly of temporary expedients are seen into and 
exploded, and vigorous efforts will be used to obtain a 
permanent army, and carry on the war systematically, 
if the obstinacy of Great Britain should compel us to 
continue it. We want nothing but the aid of a loan to 
enable us to put our finance into a tolerable train. The 
country does not want resources, but we the means of 
drawing them forth.?® 

I shall commit to writing the result of our conferences 
on the present state of American affairs. . . . To me 
it appears evident: 

ist. That, considering the diffused population of 
these States, the consequent difficulty of drawing to- 
gether its resources, the composition and temper of a 
part of the inhabitants, the want of a sufficient stock 
of national wealth as a foundation for revenue, and 
the almost total extinction of commerce, the efforts we 
have been compelled to make for carrying on the war 
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have exceeded the natural abilities of this country, 
and by degrees brought it to a crisis, which renders 
immediate and efficacious succors from abroad indis- 
pensable to its safety. 

adly. That ...some errors may have been com- 
mitted in the administration of our finances, to which 
a part of our embarrassments are to be attributed; yet 
they are principally to be ascribed to an essential de- 
fect of means, to the want of a sufficient stock of 
wealth, .. . which, continuing to operate, will make 
it impossible by any merely interior exertions to extri- 
cate ourselves from those embarrassments, restore 
public credit, and furnish the funds requisite for the 
support of the war. 

3dly. That experience has demonstrated the im- 
practicability long to maintain a paper credit without 
funds for its redemption. .. . 

4thly. That the mode, which for want of money has 
been substituted for supplying the army, by assessing a 
proportion of the productions of the earth, has hitherto 
been found ineffectual, has frequently exposed the 
army to the most calamitous distress, and, from its 
novelty and incompatibility with ancient habits, is 
regarded by the people as burthensome and oppressive, 
has excited serious discontents, and in some places 
alarming symptoms of opposition. .. . 

sthly. That, from the best estimates of the annual 
expense of the war and the annual revenues which these 
States are capable of affording, there is a large balance 
to be supplied by public credit. The resource of do- 
mestic loans is inconsiderable, because there are 
properly speaking few moneyed men, and the few there 
are can employ their money more profitably otherwise; 
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added to which, the instability of the currency and the 
deficiency of funds have impaired the public credit. 

6thly. That the patience of the army, from an al- 
most uninterrupted series of complicated distress, is 
now nearly exhausted, and their discontents matured 
to an extremity, which has recently had very disagree- 
able consequences, and which demonstrates the abso- 
lute necessity of speedy relief, a relief not within the 
compass of our means... . 

7thly. That, the people being dissatisfied with the 
mode of supporting the war, there is cause to appre- 
hend, that evils actually felt in the prosecution may 
weaken those sentiments which began it, founded, not 
on immediate sufferings, but on a speculative appre- 
hension of future sufferings from the loss of their liber- 
ties. There is danger, that a commercial and free people, 
little accustomed to heavy burthens, pressed by im- 
positions of a new and odious kind, may not make a 
proper allowance for the necessity of the conjuncture, 
and may imagine they have only exchanged one tyranny 
for another. 

8thly. That, from all the foregoing considerations 
result, 1st, absolute necessity of an immediate, ample, 
and efficacious succor in money large enough to be a 
foundation for substantial arrangements of finance, 
to revive public credit, and give vigor to future opera- 
tions; 2dly, the vast importance of a decided effort of 
the allied arms on this continent, the ensuing campaign, 
to effectuate once for all the great objects of the alli- 
ance, the liberty and independence of these States. 
Without the first we may make a feeble and expiring 
effort the next campaign, in all probability the period 
to our opposition. With it, we should be in a condition 
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to continue the war, as long as the obstinacy of the 
enemy might require. The first is essential to the 
latter; both combined would bring the contest to a 
glorious issue, crown the obligations, which America 
already feels to the magnanimity and generosity of her 
ally, and perpetuate the union by all the ties of grati- 
tude and affection, as well as mutual advantage, which 
alone can render it solid and indissoluble. 

gthly. That, next to a loan of money, a constant 
naval superiority on these coasts is the object most 
interesting. This would instantly reduce the enemy to 
a difficult defensive, and, by removing all prospect of 
extending their acquisitions, would take away the mo- 
tives for prosecuting the war. Indeed, it is not to be 
conceived how they could subsist a large force in this 
country, if we had the command of the seas, to interrupt 
the regular transmission of supplies from Europe. 
This superiority, (with an aid in money,) would enable 
us to convert the war into a vigorous offensive. I say 
nothing of the advantages to the trade of both nations, 
nor how infinitely it would facilitate our supplies... . 

tothly. That an additional succor in troops would 
be extremely desirable. Besides a reinforcement of 
numbers, the excellence of French troops, that perfect 
discipline and order in the corps already sent, which 
have so happily tended to improve the respect and con- 
fidence of the people for our allies, the conciliating 
disposition and the zeal for the service, which distin- 
guish every rank, sure indications of lasting harmony,— 
all these considerations evince the immense utility of an 
accession of force to the corps now here... . But if 
the sending so large a succor in troops (15,000 men) 
should necessarily diminish the pecuniary aid, which 
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our allies may be disposed to grant, it were preferable 
to diminish the aid in men; for the same sum of money, 
which would transport from France and maintain here 
a body of troops with all the necessary apparatus, being 
put into our hands to be employed by us, would serve 
to give activity to a larger force within ourselves, and 
its influence would pervade the whole administration. 

tithly. That no nation will have it more in its 
power to repay what it borrows than this. Our debts 
are hitherto small. The vast and valuable tracts of 
unlocated lands, the variety and fertility of climates 
and soils, the advantages of every kind which we possess 
for commerce, insure to this country a rapid advance- 
ment in population and prosperity, and a certainty, its 
independence being established, of redeeming in a short 
term of years the comparatively inconsiderable debts 
it may have occasion to contract. 

That, notwithstanding the difficulties under which 
we labor, and the inquietudes prevailing among the 
people, there is still a fund of inclination and resource 
in the country, equal to great and continued exertions, 
provided we have it in our power to stop the progress of 
disgust, by changing the present system, and adopting 
another more consonant with the spirit of the nation, 
and more capable of activity and energy in public 
measures; of which a powerful succor of money must be 
the basis. The people are discontented; but it is with 
the feeble and oppressive mode of conducting the war, 
not with the war itself. They are not unwilling to 
contribute to its support, but they are unwilling to do 
it in a way that renders private property precarious; a 
necessary consequence of the fluctuation of the national 
currency, and of the inability of government to perform 
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its engagements oftentimes coercively made. A large 
majority are still firmly attached to the independence 
of these States, abhor a reunion with Great Britain, and 
are affectionate to the alliance with France; but this 
disposition cannot supply the place of means customary 
and essential in war, nor can we rely on its duration 
amidst the perplexities, oppressions, and misfortunes, 
that attend the want of them. 

To learn from so good authority as your information, 
that the distresses of the citizens of this State [New 
York] are maturing into complaints, which are likely 
to produce serious consequences, is a circumstance as 
necessary to be known, as it is unpleasing to hear, and 
I thank you for the communication. The committees 
now forming are at this crisis disagreeable things; and 
if they cannot be counteracted, or diverted from their 
original purposes, may outdo the views of the well- 
meaning members of them, and plunge this Country 
into deeper distress and confusion, than it has hitherto 
experienced; though I have no doubt but that the same 
bountiful Providence, which has relieved us in a variety 
of difficulties heretofore, will enable us to emerge from 
them ultimately, and crown our struggles with success. 

To trace these evils to their sources is by no means 
difficult; and errors once discovered are more than half 
corrected. This I hope is our case at present; but there 
can be no radical cure till Congress is vested, by the 
several States, with full and ample Powers to enact 
Laws for general purposes, and till the executive busi- 
ness is placed in the hands of able men and responsible 
characters. Requisitions then will be supported by 
Law. Jealousies, and those ruinous delays and ill- 
timed compliances, arising from distrust and the fear 
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of doing more than a Sister State, will cease. Business 
will be properly arranged; system and order will take 
place; and economy must follow; but not till we have 
corrected the fundamental errors enumerated above.” 

The measure adopted by Congress of appointing 
Ministers of War, Finance, and for Foreign Affairs, 
I think a very wise one. To give efficacy to it, proper 
characters will, no doubt, be chosen to conduct the 
business of these departments. How far Col. Hamil- 
ton, of whom you ask my opinion as a financier, has 
turned his thoughts to that particular study, I am 
unable to answer, because I never entered upon a dis- 
cussion of this point with him. But this I can venture 
to advance, from a thorough knowledge of him, that 
there are few men to be found, of his age, who have a 
more general knowledge than he possesses; and none, 
whose soul is more engaged in the cause, or who ex- 
ceeds him in probity and sterling virtue. 

I am clearly in sentiment with you, that our cause 
only became distressed, and apparently desperate, 
from an improper management of it; and that errors 
once discovered are more than half mended. I have 
no doubt of our abilities or resources, but we must not 
slumber nor sleep; they never will be drawn forth if 
we do; not will violent exertions, which subside with 
the occasion, answer our purposes. It is a provident 
foresight, a proper arrangement of business, system 
and order in the execution, that is to be productive of 
that economy, which is to defeat the efforts and hopes 
of Great Britain; and I am happy, thrice happy, on 
private as well as public accounts, to find, that these 
are in train. For it will ease my shoulders of an 
immense burden, which the deranged and perplexed 
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situation of our affairs, and the distresses of every 
department of the army, which concentered in the 
Commander-in-chief, had placed upon them. 

I am not less pleased to hear that Maryland has 
_acceded to the confederation, and that Virginia has 
relinquished its claim to the land west of the Ohio, 
which, for fertility of soil, pleasantness of clime, and 
other natural advantages, is equal to any known tract 
of country in the universe, of the same extent, taking 
the great Lakes for its northern boundary. 

I wish most devoutly a happy completion to your 
[General Sullivan’s] plan of finance, (which you say is 
near finished,) and much success to your scheme of 
borrowing coined specie and plate. But in what manner 
do you propose to apply the latter? As a fund to re- 
deem its value in Paper to be emitted, or to coin it? 
If the latter, it will add one more to a thousand other 
reasons, which might be offered in proof of the neces- 
sity of vesting legislative or dictatorial powers in Con- 
gress, to make Laws of general utility for the purposes 
of war, so that they might prohibit, under the pains 
and penalty of death, specie and provisions from go- 
ing to the Enemy for Goods. 

The traffic with New York is immense. Individual 
states will not make it a felony, lest, (among other 
reasons) it should not become general; and nothing 
short of it will ever check, much less stop a practice, 
which, at the same time that it serves to drain us of 
our provision and specie, removes the barrier between 
us and the enemy, corrupts the morals of our people 
by a lucrative traffic, by degrees weakens the opposi- 
tion, affords a means for obtaining regular and perfect 
intelligence of every thing among us, while even in this 
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respect we benefit nothing from a fear of discovery. 
Men of all descriptions are now indiscriminately en- 
gaging in it, Whig, Tory, Speculator. By its being 
practised by those of the latter class, in a manner with 
impunity, men, who two or three years ago would have 
shuddered at the idea of such connections, now pursue 
it with avidity, and reconcile it to themselves (in which 
their profits plead powerfully) upon a principle of 
equality with the Tory, who, being actuated by prin- 
ciple (favorable to us), and knowing that a forfeiture 
of the goods to the informer was all he had to dread, 
and that this was to be eluded by an agreement not 
to inform against each other, went into the measure 
without risk. 

This is a digression; but the subject is of so serious 
a nature and so interesting to our wellbeing as a na- 
tion, that I never expect to see a happy termination 
of the war, nor great national concerns well conducted 
in peace, till there is something more than a recom- 
mendatory power in Congress. It is not possible in 
time of war that business can be conducted well with- 
out it. The last words therefore of my letter, and the 
first wish of my heart, concur in favor of it.}8 

The situation of the southern States is alarming; the 
more so, as the measure of providing a regular and 
permanent force was by my last advices still unat- 
tempted, where the danger was most pressing and 
immediate. Unless all the states enter in good earnest 
upon this plan, we have little to expect but their succes- 
sive subjugation. Particular successes, obtained against 
all the chances of war, have had too much influence, 
to the prejudice of general and substantial principles.! 

It must be a settled plan, founded in system, order, 
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and economy, that is to carry us triumphantly through 
the war. Supineness and indifference to the distresses 
and cries of a sister State, when danger is far off, and 
a general but momentary resort to arms when it comes 
to our doors, are equally impolitic and dangerous, and 
prove the necessity of a controlling power in Congress 
to regulate and direct all matters of general concern— 
without it the great business of war can never be well 
conducted, if it can be conducted at all, while the 
powers of Congress are only recommendatory. While 
one state yields obedience, and another refuses it, 
while a third mutilates and adopts the measure in part 
only, and all vary in time and manner, it is scarcely 
possible our affairs should prosper, or that anything 
but disappointment can follow the best concerted 
plans. The willing states are almost ruined by their 
exertions; distrust and jealousy succeed to it. Hence 
proceed neglect and ill timed compliances, one state 
waiting to see what another will do. This thwarts all 
our measures, after a heavy though ineffectual expense 
is incurred. 

Do not these things show, that in the most striking 
point of view, the indispensable necessity, the great 
and good policy, of each state, sending its ablest and 
best men to Congress; men, who have a perfect under- 
standing of the constitution of their country, of its 
policy and interests; and of vesting that body with 
competent powers? Our Independence depends upon 
it, our respectability and consequence in Europe de- 
pends upon it, our greatness as a nation hereafter de- 
pends upon it. The fear of giving sufficient powers to 
Congress, for the purposes I have mentioned is futile, 
without it our Independence fails and each Assembly, 
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under its present constitution, will be annihilated, and 
we must once more return to the Government of Great 
Britain, and be made to kiss the rod preparing for our 
correction. A nominal head, which at present is but 
another name for Congress, will no longer do. The 
honorable body, after hearing the interests and views 
of the several States fairly discussed and explained by 
their respective representatives, must dictate, and 
not merely recommend and leave it to the States after- 
wards to do as they please, which, as I have observed 
before, is in many cases to do nothing at all.?° 

As an honest and candid man, as a man whose all 
depends on the final and happy termination of the 
present contest, I assert this, while I give it decisively 
as my opinion, that, without a foreign loan, our present 
force, (which is but the remnant of an army,) cannot 
be kept together this campaign, much less will it be 
increased and in readiness for another. 

The observations contained in my letter to you 
[Colonel John Lawrence] of the 15th of January last 
are verified every moment; and, if France delays a 
timely and powerful aid in this critical posture of our 
affairs, it will avail us nothing, should she attempt it 
hereafter. We are at this hour suspended in the balance; 
not from choice, but from hard and absolute necessity; 
for you may rely on it as a fact, that we cannot trans- 
port the provisions from the States in which they are 
assessed to the army, because we cannot pay the team- 
sters, who will no longer work for certificates. It is 
equally certain, that our troops are approaching fast 
to nakedness, and that we have nothing to clothe them 
with; that our hospitals are without medicines and 
our sick without nutriment except such as we well 
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men eat; that all our public works are at a stand, and 
the artificers disbanding. But why need I run into 
the detail, when it may be declared in a word, that we 
are at the end of our tether, and that now or never 
our deliverance must come. While, alas, how easy 
would it be to retort the enemy’s own game upon them, 
if it could be made to comport with the general plan 
of the war to keep a superior fleet always in these seas, 
and France would put us in a condition to be active 
by advancing us money. The ruin of the enemy’s 
schemes would then be certain; the bold game they 
are now playing would be the means to effect it; for 
they would be reduced to the necessity of concentering 
their force at capital points, thereby giving up all the 
advantages they have gained in the Southern States, 
or be vulnerable everywhere.”! 


The following letter, written to Mrs. Richard Bache, 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, shows Washington’s 
appreciation of the work of the women during the Revo- 
lution. 


I pray you now to be persuaded that a sense of the 
patriotic exertions of yourself and the ladies who have 
furnished so handsome and useful a gratuity for the 
army at so critical and severe a season will not easily 
be effaced, and that the value of the donation will be 
greatly enhanced by a consideration of the hands by 
which it was made and presented. Amidst all the 
distresses and sufferings of the army, from whatever 
sources they have arisen, it must be a consolation to 
our virtuous countrywomen that they have never 
been accused of withholding their most zealous efforts 
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to support the cause we are engaged in, and encourage 
those who are defending them in the field. The army 
does not want gratitude, nor do they misplace it in 
this instance. Although the friendship of your father 
(Benjamin Franklin) may induce him to see some 
things through too partial a medium, yet the indul- 
gent manner in which he is pleased to express himself 
respecting it is indeed very pleasing, for nothing in 
human life can afford a liberal mind more satisfaction 
than the approbation of a wise, a great, a virtuous 
man.” 

Instead of having magazines filled with provisions, 
we have a scanty pittance scattered here and there in 
the different states. Instead of having our arsenals 
well supplied with military stores, they are poorly 
provided and the workmen all leaving them. Instead 
of having the various articles of field equipage in readi- 
ness to deliver, the Quartermaster General (as the 
dernier resort, according to his account) is but now 
applying to the several states to provide these things 
for the troops respectively. Instead of having a regular 
system of transportation established upon credit—or 
funds in the quartermaster’s hands to defray the con- 
tingent expenses of it, we have neither the one nor the 
other and all that business, or a great part of it, being 
done by military impress, we are daily and hourly op- 
pressing the people—souring their tempers—and alien- 
ating the affections. Instead of having the regiments 
completed to the new establishment and which ought 
to have been so, . . . agreeably to the requisitions of 
Congress, scarce any state in the Union has, at this 
hour, an eighth part of its quota in the field and little 
prospect, that I can see, of ever getting more than half. 
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In a word,—instead of having everything in readiness to 
take the field, we have nothing and instead of having the 
prospect of a glorious offensive campaign before us, we 
have a bewildered and gloomy defensive one—unless 
we should receive a powerful aid of ships—land troops 
—and money from our generous allies and these, at 
present, are too contingent to build upon.” 

Induced by pressing necessity—the inefficacy, and 
bad tendency of pushing Military Impresses too far— 
and the impracticability of keeping the army supplied 
without it, or money, to pay the transportation—I 
drew gooo dollars of the sum sent on by the state of 
Massachusetts for payment of their troops; and placed 
it in the hands of the Quartermaster General with the 
most positive orders to apply it solely to this purpose.” 

Colonel Menonville, one of the Adjutant Generals in 
the French Army, came to headquarters by order of 
Count de Rochambeau to make arrangements for 
supplying the Troops of His Most Christian Majesty 
[Louis XVI of France] with certain provisions con- 
tracted for by Dr. Franklin. This demand, tho’ the 
immediate compliance with it was not insisted on, com- 
ports illy with our circumstances; and is exceedingly 
embarrassing.” 

That the states might not only know our wants, 
which my repeated and pressing letters had repeatedly, 
and often communicated, but, if possible, be impressed 
with them and adopt some mode of transporting it to 
the army, I resolved to send Gen. Heath (2d Officer in 
Command) to make the respective legislatures east 
of York State, pointed representations; and to declare 
explicitly, that unless measures are adopted to supply 
transportation, it will be impossible to subsist and keep 
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the troops together. . . . Major General Heath set 
out this day [a week later] for the Eastern states, pro- 
vided with instructions, and letters couched in strong 
terms representing the distresses of the Army for want 
of provisions and the indispensable necessity of keeping 
up regular supplies by the adoption of a plan, which will 
have system and permanency in it.” 

The resolution of Congress to appoint ministers of 
war, foreign affairs, and finance, gave, as far as I was 
able to learn the sentiments of men in and out of the 
army, universal satisfaction. Postponing of the Ist, 
delaying of the 2d, and disagreeing about the 3d have 
had the direct contrary effect; and I can venture to 
assure, not from random guess or vague information, 
that the want of an able financier, and a proper plan for 
the disposition of foreign loans will be a greater bar to 
the obtaining of them than perhaps Congress are aware 
ay 

Fixed with Count de Rochambeau upon plan of 
campaign—in substance as follows—That the French 
land force (except 200 men) should march as soon as 
the squadron should sail for Boston—to the North 
River—and there, on conjunction with the American, 
to commence an operation against New York (which 
in the present reduced State of the Garrison it was 
thought would fall, unless relieved; the doing of which 
would enfeeble their southern operations, and in either 
case be productive of capital advantages) or to extend 
our views to the Southward as circumstances and a 
naval superiority might render more necessary and 
eligible. The aid which would be given to such an 
operation in this quarter, the tardiness with which the 
regiments would be filled for any other, the insur- 
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mountable difficulty and expense of land transportation, 
the waste of men in long marches (especially where 
there is a disinclination to the service, objections to 
the climate, etc.,) with other reasons too numerous to 
detail, induced this opinion.”” 

Count de Rochambeau set out on his return to New- 
port, while I prepared and forwarded dispatches to the 
Governors of the four New England States calling upon 
them in earnest and pointed terms, to complete the 
continental battalions for the campaign at least, if it 
could not be done for the War or 3 years—to hold a 
body of militia (according to the Proportion given them) 
ready to march in one week after being called for—and 
to adopt some effectual mode to supply the troops 
when assembled with provisions and _transporta- 
tion.” 

Governor Rutlidge of South Carolina came to head- 
quarters with representations of the situation of south- 
ern affairs, and to solicit aids—I communicated the 
plan of campaign to him—and candidly exposed the 
true state of our circumstances which convinced him— 
or seemed to do so—that no relief could be given from 
this army till we had acquired a naval superiority and 
could transfer troops by water.”? 

A letter from Governor Trumbull, enclosing ye pro- 
ceeding of a convention of eastern delegates gives better 
hope of a regular supply of provisions than we have 
been accustomed to for more than two years, as the 
business seems to be taken up systematically and regu- 
lar modes adopted to furnish supplies at stated periods. 
General Heath also writes very favorably of the dis- 
position of the eastern states but still we are without 
the reinforcements of men required of them The boats, 
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undertaken by General Schuyler, are, by his letters, in 
a promising way—as those at Wappings Creek also are 
by the Quartermaster General’s report.*° 

Count de Rochambeau having called upon me, in the 
name of Count de Barras, for a definite plan of cam- 
paign, that he might communicate it to the Count de 
Grasse—I could not but acknowledge that the uncer- 
tainties under which we labor—the few men who have 
joined (either as recruits for the Continental Battalions 
or Militia) and the ignorance in which I am kept by 
some of the states on which I mostly depended (espe- 
cially Massachusetts from whose Governor I have not 
received a line since I addressed him from Weathersfield 
the 23d of May last [it was now July 20th] )—rendered 
it impracticable for me to do more than to prepare, first, 
for the enterprise against New York as agreed to at 
Weathersfield and, secondly, for the relief of the South- 
ern States; if, after all my efforts, and earnest applica- 
tion to these states it should be found at the arrival of 
Count de Grasse that I had neither men, nor means ade- 
quate to the first object—to give this opinion I was 
further induced from the uncertainty with respect to 
the time of the arrival of the French Fleet and whether 
land troops would come in it or not as had been earnestly 
requested by me and enforced by the Minister of 
France. 

The uncertainty of sufficient aids of men and means 
from the states to whom application had been made, 
and the discouraging prospect before me of having my 
requisitions complied with—added to an unwillingness 
to incur any expense that could be avoided induced 
me to desire General Knox to suspend the transport 
of the heavy cannon and stores from Philadelphia lest 
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we should have them to carry back again or be encum- 
bered with them in the field.*! 

By this time all my boats were ready.... My 
heavy Ordnance and stores from eastward had also 
come on to the North River and everything would have 
been in perfect readiness to commence the operation 
against New York, if the States had furnished their 
quotas of men agreeably to my requisitions; but so 
far have they been from complying with these that of 
the first not more than half the number asked of them 
have joined the Army. . . . Thus circumstanced, and 
having little more than general assurances of getting 
the succors called for and energetic laws and resolves 
energetically executed, to depend upon, with little 
appearance of their fulfilment, I could scarce see a 
ground upon which to continue my preparations against 
New York; especially as there was much reason to be- 
lieve that part (at least) of the troops in Virginia were 
recalled to reinforce New York, and therefore I turned 
my views more seriously (than I had before done) to an 
operation to the Southward.” 

Judging it highly expedient to be with the Army in 
Virginia as soon as possible, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the siege, and to get the materials 
prepared for it, I determined to set out for the camp of 
the Marquis de la Fayette [in Virginia] without loss of 
time.*? 


Early in the spring of 1781, Lafayette, with three 
thousand men, had been sent to Virginia to co-operate 
with the French fleet under de Grasse in opposing the 
British under Cornwallis. Washington had planned that 
he himself would attack General Clinton in New York, 
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but, hearing that Clinton had been reinforced, he decided 
to turn his attention to Cornwallis, who had retired to 
Yorktown, near the mouth of the York River in Virginia. 
Late in September, Washington met Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, and twelve thousand troops, aided by the 
French fleet of twenty-eight sail under Admiral de Grasse, 
who came up from the West Indies, began the siege of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. On October 19, 1781, the whole 
British force under Lord Cornwallis surrendered, and 
thus ended the War of the American Revolution. 


The prisoners [after the surrender at Yorktown] be- 
gan their march and I set out for the Fleet [French] 
to pay my respects, and offer my thanks to the ad- 
miral for his important services and to see if he could 
not be induced to further cooperations before his final 
departure from this Coast—despairing from the pur- 
port of my former conference with him, and the tenor 
of all his letters, of obtaining more than a convoy, I 
contented myself with representing the important 
consequences and certain prospect of an attempt on 
Charlestown and requesting if his orders or other en- 
gagements would not allow him to attend to that great 
object, that he would nevertheless transport a detach- 
ment of troops to,-and cover their debarkation at Wil- 
mington, that by reducing the enemies there we might 
give peace to another state with the troops that would 
afterward join the Southern Army under the command 
of Major General Greene. . . . The Marquis returned 
with assurances from the Admiral that he would counte- 
nance and protect with his fleet the Expedition against 
Wilmington.** . . . Received a letter from the Count 
de Grasse [admiral of the French fleet] declining the 
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convoy he had engaged to give the detachment for 
Wilmington and assigning his reasons for it.2>.. . 
The British Fleet still appeared in the offing without 
the Capes, but the wind being unfavorable and other 
causes preventing, the French Fleet kept to their moor- 
ings within. In the evening of this day the former dis- 
appeared, and Count de Grasse engaged to remain a 
few days in the Bay to cover the Water transport of 
our stores and troops up the Bay to the River Elk.* 

To stand high in the estimation of so respectable a 
character as Lord Cornwallis, is a circumstance which 
must be as pleasing as it is honorable to you. [Thomas 
Laws, Esq.].°” 

General Arnold who has sullied his former glory by 
the blackest treason, has escaped to the enemy. This is 
an event that occasions me equal regret and mortifica- 
tion.*8 

In no instance since the commencement of the war 
has the interposition of Providence appeared more re- 
markably conspicuous than in the rescue of the post 
and garrison at West Point from Arnold’s villainous 
perfidy.*® 

André has met his fate and with that fortitude which 
was to be expected from an accomplished man and 
gallant officer.” 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. RESIGNS COMMISSION AND RETIRES 
TO MOUNT VERNON. DEVOTES TIME TO RURAL PURSUITS. 
RECOMMENDS IMPROVING INLAND NAVIGATION. 

PLANS FOR UNITING STATES 


W762. 

Though the war really ended with the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, many thought that the British 
might plan some big surprise and there might be some 
more fighting. 

The thirteen States had signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but were really thirteen unrelated political 
communities bound together only by their common strug- 
gle against England. Each had adopted a separate con- 
stitution, and the constitutions were not uniform, nor 
was there any central unifying power to which they all 
looked up and obeyed. The people were of entirely different 
stock—the slave-owner of the South had little in common 
with the descendants of the Puritans in New England. 

Negotiations for peace dragged on for almost two years 
after Lord Cornwallis’s surrender. Fohn Adams, ‘fohn 
Yay, and Benjamin Franklin were the American Peace 
Commissioners. The preliminaries between Great Britain 
and America were signed December 30, 1782, and the 
final treaty September 3, 7783, in Paris. 


As you [Marquis de Lafayette] expressed a desire to 
know my sentiments respecting the operations of the 
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next campaign, before your departure for France, I 
will, without a tedious display of reasoning, declare in 
one word, that the advantages of it to America, and 
the honor and glory of it to the allied arms in these 
States must depend absolutely upon the naval force, 
which is employed in these seas, and the time of its 
appearance next year. No land force can act decisively, 
unless it is accompanied by maritime superiority, nor 
can more than negative advantages be expected with- 
out it.’ 

A further pecuniary aid from your generous nation 
[France], and a decisive naval force upon this coast, 
in the latter end of May or beginning of June, un- 
limited in its stay and operations, would, unless the 
resources of Great Britain are inexhaustible, or she can 
form powerful alliances, bid fair to finish the war in 
the course of the next campaign, with the ruin of that 
people. 

The first, that is, an aid of money, would enable our 
financier to support the expenses of the war with ease 
and credit, without anticipating or deranging those 
funds, which Congress are endeavoring to establish, 
and which will be productive, though they may be 
slow in the establishment. The second, a naval su- 
periority, would compel the enemy to draw their whole 
force to a point, which would not only disgrace their 
arms by the relinquishment of posts and the states 
which they affect to have conquered, but might eventu- 
ally be fatal to their army; or, by attempting to hold 
these posts, might be cut off in detail; so that, in either 
case, the most important good consequences would re- 
sult from the measure.™ 

Although I view the debates, so far as they convey 
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proposals of pacification to America, to be idle and 
delusory, yet I cannot but express my fears for the 
effect they may have upon the exertions of the States, 
which are already too feeble and void of energy. The 
people, as far as I am informed, are catching at the 
idea of peace with great eagerness; and the industry 
which the enemy are using for its propagation is to me 
a very suspicious circumstance. For my own part, I 
view our situation such, that, instead of relaxing, we 
ought to improve the present moment as the most 
favorable to our wishes. The British nation appear to 
be staggered and almost ready to sink beneath the 
accumulated weight of debt and misfortune. If we 
follow the blow with vigor and energy, I think the game 
is our own.” 


A body of army officers planned not only a mutiny of 
the Army, but a coup détat, in which they hoped to over- 
throw the flimsy federation of the States and set up a 
monarchy. They wrote to Washington of their intention, 
and their belief that he would be an ideal monarch. His 
reply follows : 


With a mixture of great surprise and astonishment, 
I have read with attention the sentiments [that the 
Army wished Washington to take the title of king] 
you have submitted to my perusal. Be assured, Sir, 
no occurrence in the course of the war has given me 
more painful sensations, than your information of 
there being such ideas existing in the army, as you 
have expressed, and I must view with abhorrence and 
reprehend with severity. For the present the com- 
munication of them will rest in my own bosom, unless 
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some further agitation of the matter shall make a dis- 
closure necessary. 

I am much at a loss to conceive what part of my 
conduct could have given encouragement to an ad- 
dress, which to me seems big with the greatest mis- 
chiefs, that can befall my Country. If I am not de- 
ceived in the knowledge of myself, you could not have 
found a person to whom your schemes are more dis- 
agreeable. . Let me conjure you, then, if you have 
any regard for your country, concern for yourself or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these thoughts 
from your mind, and never communicate, as from your- 
self or anyone else, a sentiment of like nature.° 


George Washington wrote to Mr. Smith of Connecticut: 


To the great Ruler of Events, and not to any ser- 
vices of mine I ascribe the termination of our contest 
for Liberty. I never considered the fortunate issue of 
any measure adopted by me in the progress of the 
Revolution, in any other light than as the ordering of 
Divine Providence. 

The subjugation of America, so far at least as to 
hold it in a dependent state, is of too much importance 
for Great Britain to yield the palm to us whilst her 
resources exist, Or our inactivity, want of system, or 
dependence upon other powers or upon one another 
prevail.‘ 

Since the receipt of the letter from the commis- 
sioners, Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby, I have 
seen a New York paper of the 3d instant [August], in 
which is a speech of General Conway, and some other 
articles, which appear to be designed to propose inde- 
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pendence to America on certain conditions not ad- 
missible, namely, that the legislature of America should 
be totally independent of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, but that the King of England should have the 
same kind of supremacy here as in Ireland. I have 
not information sufficient to determine whether this 
is the kind of independence alluded to in the letters of 
the commissioners or not.° 

Our prospects of peace are vanishing. The death of 
the Marquis of Rockingham has given a shock to the 
new administration, and disordered its whole system. 
Fox, Burke, Lord John Cavendish, Lord Keppel, and 
I believe others, have left it. Earl Shelburne takes the 
lead, as first lord of the treasury, to which office he 
was appointed by the King, on the instant the vacancy 
happened by the death of Lord Rockingham. This 
nobleman, Lord Shelburne, I mean, declares, that the 
sun of Great Britain will set the moment American 
independency is acknowledged, and that no man has 
ever heard him give an assent to the measure. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Richmond asserts, that the 
ministry, of which Lord Shelburne is one, came into 
office pledged to each other and upon the express con- 
dition, that America should be declared independent; 
that he will watch him, and, the moment he finds him 
departing therefrom, he will quit the administration, 
and give it every opposition in his power. 

That the King will push the war, as long as the na- 
tion will find men or money, admits not of a doubt in 
my mind. The whole tenor of his conduct, as well as 
his last proroguing speech, on the 11th of July, plainly 
indicate it, and shows in a clear point of view the im- 
policy of relaxation on our part. If we are wise, let us 
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prepare for the worst. There is nothing, which will so 
soon produce a speedy and honorable peace, as a 
state of preparation for war; and we must either do 
this, or lay our account for a patched up inglorious 
peace, after all the toil, blood, and treasure we have 
spent. This has been my uniform opinion; a doctrine 
I have endeavored, amidst the torrent of expectation 
of an approaching peace, to inculcate, and the event, I 
am sure, will justify me in it.® 

Your observations on the period of seven years, as it 
applies itself to and affects British minds, are ingenious, 
and I wish it may not fail of its effects in the present 
instance. The measures and the policy of the enemy 
are at present in great perplexity and embarrassment. 
But I have my fears, whether their necessities (which 
are the only operating motive with them) are yet ar- 
rived to that point, which must drive them unavoid- 
ably into what they will esteem disagreeable and dis- 
honorable terms of peace; such, for instance, as an 
absolute, unequivocal admission of American indepen- 
dence, on the terms upon which she can accept it. For 
this reason, added to the obstinacy of the King, and 
the probable consonant principles of some of the princi- 
pal ministers, I have not so full confidence in the suc- 
cess of the present negotiations for peace as some 
gentlemen entertain.’ 

I cannot but look upon Lord Rockingham’s death, 
however, as the most unfortunate event, and that, at 
best, the negotiation if not broken off, will be spun out 
to a considerable length. This, however, will soon be 
known, for if the ministry are seriously disposed to 
Peace, upon such terms as we can accept, their acts 
must soon evince it. In the meantime it will be our 
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policy to proceed as if no negotiations were on foot.§ 

The situation of politics, I mean European, is upon 
so precarious a footing, that I really know not what 
account to give you of them. Negotiations were still 
going on at Paris in the middle of July; but the pros- 
pects of a peace were checked by the death of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. Dr. Franklin’s laconic descrip- 
tion of the temper of the British nation seems most apt. 
“They are,” says he, ‘‘unable to carry on the war, and 
too proud to make peace.”® 

It is painful to me therefore, to accompany this 
declaration [longing for peace] with an opinion that 
while the present King can maintain the influence of 
his Crown, and extort men and money from his sub- 
jects, so long will the principles by which he is governed 
push him on in his present wild career.’ 


1783. 

The obstinacy of the King, and his unwillingness to 
acknowledge the independence of this country, I have 
ever considered as the greatest obstacles in the way of a 
peace. Lord Shelburne, who is not only at the head of 
the administration, but has been introducing others 
of similar sentiments to his own, has declared, that 
nothing but dire necessity should ever force the mea- 
sure. Of this necessity, men will entertain different 
opinions. Mr. Fox, it seems, thought the period had 
arrived some time ago; and yet the peace is not made— 
nor will it be, I conceive, if the influence of the Crown 
can draw forth fresh supplies from the Nation, for the 
purpose of carrying on the War. By the meeting of 
Parliament, Lord Shelburne, would have been able to 
ascertain two things; first, the best terms on which 
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Great Britain could obtain peace; secondly, the ground 
on which he himself stood. If he found it slippery, and 
that the voice of the people was for pacific measures; he 
would then have informed the Parliament that, after 
many months spent in negotiation, such were the best 
terms he could obtain; and that the alternative of 
accepting them, or preparing vigorously for the prose- 
cution of the War, was submitted to their considera- 
tion (being an extraordinary case) and decision. A 
little time, therefore, if I have formed a just opinion of 
the matter, will disclose the result of it. Consequently 
we shall either soon have peace, or not the most agree- 
able prospect of war, before us—as it appears to me, 
that the States generally, are sunk into the most pro- 
found lethargy, while some of them are running quite 
retrograde. 

The King of Great Britain by his letters patent 
(which I have seen) has authorized Mr. Oswald to treat 
with any Commissioner or Commissioners from the 
United States of America who shall appear with proper 
powers. This, certainly, is a capital point gained. It 
is at least breaking ground on their part, and I dare 
say proved a bitter pill to Royalty; that, it was indis- 
pensably necessary to answer one of the points above 
mentioned, as the American Commissioners would 
enter in no business with Mr. Oswald till his powers 
were made to suit their purposes." 

With respect to peace, we are held in a very disa- 
greeable state of suspense, and shall remain in it, I 
expect, till some time in February. My opinion of it, 
however, has been uniformly the same since the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham and succession of Mr. 
Fox. It is, that nothing would be concluded till the 
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meeting of the British Parliament in November, and 
if the influence of the Crown could prevent it, that it 
would not take place even then, if the independence of 
this country is to be a consequence of it. That previous 
to the session, the negotiation from the Court of Britain 
would be employed in intriguing, in an investigation of 
powers, hearing propositions, and probing the inten- 
tions and expectations of the belligerent powers, to 
the bottom. The latter being accomplished, Lord Shel- 
burne, if he found himself standing upon slippery 
ground, or that the voice of the people was loud for 
peace, would say to Parliament: that after many 
months spent in negotiation, here are the best terms we 
can obtain; and, as they involve consequences of great 
national concern, and have been the subject of seven 
years war and debate, it is fitting that Parliament 
should decide on them, and either accept them, or 
prepare vigorously for the prosecution of the war. 
This would put the matter upon a broad basis, remove 
responsibility from his door, and blunt the edge of 
opposition, which otherwise I am persuaded will be 
found to be very keen. The King having by his letters 
patent (which I have seen) authorised Mr. Oswald to 
treat with any commissioner or commissioners from the 
United States of America, vested with proper powers, is 
certainly a great point gained; but it was unavoidable 
on their part, and our commissioners refused to enter 
upon any business with Mr. Oswald without. And the 
minister dared not to meet the Parliament without hav- 
ing attempted something under the Peace Bill which 
passed the session before. Upon the whole, I am of 
opinion that the terms of Peace were agreed upon be- 
fore the adjournment for the Christmas holidays, or 
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that we shall have at /east another campaign. How well 
the States have provided for the continuance of the 
war, let their acts and policy answer. The army as 
usual is without pay, and a great part of the soldiery 
without shirts; and though the patience of them is 
equally threadbare, it seems to be a matter of small 
concern to those at a distance. In truth, if one was to 
hazard an opinion for them on this subject, it would be, 
that the army having contracted a habit of encounter- 
ing distress and difficulties, and of living without money, 
it would be injurious to it, to introduce other customs.” 

The policy of Great Britain now, if I have formed a 
right judgment, is to soothe America as much as possi- 
ble, in order to weaken the bond and make her uneasy 
under the Alliance, if the policy, or situation of France 
with respect to the other belligerent powers renders it 
necessary to continue the war another campaign.” 

The articles of the general treaty do not appear so 
favorable to France, in point of territorial acquisitions, 
as they do to the other powers. But the magnanimous 
and disinterested scale of action, which that great 
nation has exhibited to the world during this war, 
and at the conclusion of peace, will insure to the King 
and nation that reputation, which will be of more con- 
sequence to them than every other consideration.“ 

I rejoice most exceedingly that there is an end to our 
warfare, and that such a field is opening to our view, 
as will, with wisdom to direct the cultivation of it, 
make us a great, a respectable and happy people; but 
it must be improved by other means than State politics, 
and unreasonable jealousies and prejudices, or (it 
requires not the second sight to see that) we shall be 
instruments in the hands of our enemies, and those 
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European powers, who may be jealous of our greatness 
in union, to dissolve the confederation. But, to obtain 
this, although the way seems extremely plain, is not so 
easy. 

My wish to see the union of these States established 
upon liberal and permanent principles, and inclina- 
tion to contribute my mite in pointing out the defects 
of the present constitution, are equally great.... 
No man in the United States is or can be more deeply 
impressed with the necessity of a reform in our present 
confederation than myself. No man perhaps has felt 
the bad effects of it more sensibly; for to the defects 
thereof, and want of powers in Congress, may justly 
be ascribed the prolongation of the war, and conse- 
quently the expenses occasioned by it. More than half 
the perplexities I have experienced in the course of my 
command, and almost the whole of the difficulties and 
distress of the army, have their origin here.” 


A spirit of mutiny had spread among the officers of the 
American army, who wanted half-pay for life, after their 
discharge from the service. Washington appeared before 
them with a manuscript in his hand; on taking out his 
glasses, he said the words quoted below, which impressed 
every one so much that the revolt of the officers gradually 
subsided. They succeeded finally in getting — pay for 
Jive years. 


I have grown gray in your service, and now find 
myself growing blind." 

Congress have come to no determination yet re- 
specting the peace establishment, nor am I able to say 
when they will. I have lately had a conference with a 
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committee on this subject and have reiterated my 
former opinions; but it appears to me that there is 
not a sufficient representation to discuss great national 
points; nor do I believe there will be while that honor- 
able body continue their sessions at this place... . 
[Princeton]. 

Seven states it seems (by the articles of confedera- 
tion) must agree before any place can be fixed on for 
the seat of the Federal government—and seven states, 
it is said, will never agree. Consequently, as Congress 
came here, [Princeton] here they are to remain, to the 
dissatisfaction of the majority and the great loss to 
business, having none of the public offices about them, 
nor any places to accommodate them if they were 
brought up—and the members from this or some other 
causes are eternally absent.” 

It is now the bounden duty of every one to make 
the blessings thereof [Peace] as diffusive as possible. 
Nothing would so effectually bring this to pass as the 
removal of those local prejudices which intrude upon 
and embarrass that great line of policy which alone 
can make us a free, happy and powerful People. Un- 
less our Union can be fixed upon such a basis as to ac- 
complish these, certain I am we have toiled, bled and 
spent our treasure to very little purpose. 

We have now a National character to establish, and 
it is of the utmost importance to stamp favorable im- 
pressions upon it; let justice be then one of its char- 
acteristics, and gratitude another.*® 

We stand, now, an independent people, and have 
yet to learn political tactics. We are placed among 
the nations of the earth, and have a character to estab- 
lish; but how we shall acquit ourselves, time must dis- 
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cover. The probability (at least I fear it), is that local 
or State politics will interfere too much with the more 
liberal and extensive plan of government, which wis- 
dom and foresight, freed from the mist of prejudice, 
would dictate; and that we shall be guilty of many 
blunders in treading this boundless theater, before we 
shall have arrived at any perfection in this art; in a 
word, that the experience, which is purchased at the 
price of difficulties and distress, will alone convince us 
that the honor, power, and true interest of this country 
must be measured by a continental scale, and that 
every departure therefrom weakens the Union, and 
may ultimately break the band which holds us to- 
gether. To avert these evils, to form a Constitution 
that will give consistency, stability, and dignity to the 
Union, and sufficient powers to the great Council of 
the nation for general purposes, is a duty which is in- 
cumbent upon every man, who wishes well to his Coun- 
try, and will meet with my aid as far as it can be ren- 
dered in the private walks of life.° 

There are four things, which, I humbly conceive, are 
essential to the well-being, I may even venture to say, 
to the existence of the United States, as an independent 
power: First; an indissoluble union of the States under 
one federal head; Secondly; a sacred regard to public 
justice; Thirdly: the adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment; and Fourthly: The prevalence of that pacific 
and friendly disposition among the people of the United 
States, which will induce them to forget their local 
prejudices and policies; to make those mutual conces- 
sions, which are requisite to the general prosperity; 
and, in some instance, to sacrifice their individual ad- 
vantages to the interest of the community.” 
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It now rests with the Confederated Powers, by the 
line of conduct they mean to adopt, to make this coun- 
try great, happy and respectable; or to sink it into 
littleness—worse perhaps—into Anarchy and con- 
fusion; for certain I am, that unless adequate powers 
are given to Congress for the general purposes of the 
Federal Union, that we shall soon moulder into dust 
and become contemptible in the eyes of Europe, if we 
are not made the sport of their politics. To suppose 
that the general concerns of this Country can be di- 
rected by thirteen heads, or one head without compe- 
tent powers, is a solecism.”* 

But, if Congress, cannot procure funds for their 
[the Soldiers’] compensation and subsistence from the 
ample confiscations, which are making within the 
different States, I should think a grant could be made 
to them from the unlocated lands in the interior parts 
of our territory, and some means advanced to place 
them on such a tract. This perhaps might prove satis- 
factory, and would enable them to form a settlement, 
which may be beneficial to themselves, and useful to 
the: United States.” 

Although I pretend not myself to determine how far 
the district of unsettled country which is described in 
the petition is free from the claim of every State, or 
how far this disposal of it may interfere with the views 
of Congress, yet it appears to me this is the Tract 
which from its local position and peculiar advantages 
ought to be first settled in preference to any other 
whatever, and I am perfectly convinced that it cannot 
be so advantageously settled by any other class of men 
as by the disbanded officers and soldiers of the Army 
—to whom the faith of government hath long since 
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been pledged, that lands should be granted at the ex- 
piration of the War, in certain proportions agreeably 
to their respective grades.”* 


1784. 

On December 4, 1783, Washington bade farewell to 
his officers at a dinner held in Fraunces’s Tavern, New 
York. In Annapolis, on December 23, he resigned his 
commission before Congress. On the same day he re- 
turned to Mount Vernon, where he intended to take up 
his old life, looking after the management of the farm and 
other rural pursuits. He had many visitors, carried on 
a large correspondence, and was very much occupied with 
plans for uniting the States. 


Several of the.States have manifested an inclination 
to invest Congress with more ample powers; most of 
the legislatures appear disposed to do perfect justice; 
and the Assembly of this commonwealth have just 
complied with the requisitions of Congress, and I am 
informed, without a dissentient voice.?4 

The disinclination of the individual States to yield 
competent powers to Congress for the federal govern- 
ment, their unreasonable jealousy of that body and of 
one another, and the disposition, which seems to per- 
vade each, of being all-wise and all-powerful within 
itself will, if there is not a change in the system, be 
our downfall as a nation. This is as clear to me as the 
ABC; and I think we have opposed Great Britain, and 
have arrived at the present state of peace and inde- 
pendency, to very little purpose, if we cannot conquer 
our own prejudices. The powers of Europe begin to 
see this, and our newly acquired friends, the British, 
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are already and professedly acting upon this ground, 
and wisely too, if we are determined to persevere in 
our folly. They know that individual opposition to 
their measures is futile, and boast that we are not 
sufficiently united as a nation to give a general one! 
Is not the indignity alone of this declaration, while 
we are in the very act of peacemaking and concilia- 
tion, sufficient to stimulate us to vest more extensive 
and adequate powers in the sovereign of these United 
States? ... Men chosen as the delegates in Con- 
gress are, cannot officially be dangerous. They de- 
pend upon the breath, nay, they are so much the crea- 
tures of the people, under the present constitution, 
that they can have no views, (which could possibly be 
carried into execution,) nor any interests distinct from 
those of their constituents. My political creed, there- 
fore, is to be wise in the choice of delegates, support 
them like gentlemen while they are our representa- 
tives, give them competent powers for all federal pur- 
poses, support them in due exercise thereof, and lastly, 
to compel them to close attendance in Congress during 
their delegation.?° 

At length, my dear marquis, 1 am become a private 
citizen on the banks of the Potomac, and under the 
shadow of my own vine and my own fig-tree, free from 
the bustle of a camp and the busy scenes of public life, 
I am solacing myself with those tranquil enjoyments 
of which the soldier who is ever in pursuit of fame, the 
statesman whose watchful days and sleepless nights 
are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare of 
his own, perhaps the ruin of other countries, as if the 
globe was insufficient for us all . . . can have very little 
conception. I have not only retired from all public 
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employments, but I am retiring within myself, and 
shall be able to view the solitary walk of private life 
with heartfelt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am 
determined to be pleased with all; and this, my dear 
friend, being the order of my march, I will move gently 
down the stream of life until I sleep with my fathers.”® 


Washington had always been interested in opening up 
water-trans portation routes, and improving and deepening 
the old routes. He believed it to be the easiest and cheapest 
way to increase trade and to open the western part of the 
country to civilization. 


My opinion coincides perfectly with yours [Thomas 
Jefferson’s] respecting the practicability of an easy and 
short communication between the waters of the Ohio 
and Potomac, of the advantages of that communica- 
tion and the preference it has over all others, and of the 
policy there would be in this State of Maryland to 
adopt and render it facile. . . . More than ten years 
ago I was struck with the importance of it; and, despair- 
ing of any aids from the public, I became a principal 
mover of a bill to empower a number of subscribers to 
undertake at their own expense, on conditions which 
were expressed, the extension of the navigation from 
tide water to Will’s Creek, about one hundred and fifty 
miles. ... To get this business in motion, I was 
obliged even upon that ground to comprehend James 
River, in order to remove the jealousies, which arose 
from the attempt to extend the navigation of the 
Potomac. The plan, however, was in a tolerably good 
train, when I set out for Cambridge in 1775, and would 
have been in an excellent way, had it not been for the 
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difficulties, which were met with in the Maryland As- 
sembly from the opposition which was given (according 
to report) by the Baltimore merchants, who were 
alarmed, and perhaps not without cause, at the conse- 
quence of water transportation to Georgetown of the 
produce, which usually came to their market by land. 
. . . It appears to me, that the interest and policy of 
Maryland are proportionably concerned with those of 
Virginia, to remove obstructions, and to invite the 
trade of the western country into the channel you have 
mentioned.”” 

Although Mr. L.’s informant may have the means of 
acquiring knowledge, and though it is undoubted that 
the British cabinet wish to recover the United States to 
a dependence on that government, yet I can scarce 
think they ever expect to see it realized, or that they 
have any plan in contemplation to try to effect it; 
unless our want of wisdom, and perseverance in error, 
should in their judgment render the attempt certain. 
The affairs of Ireland, if our accounts from thence are 
to be relied on, are in too turbulent a state to suffer 
Great Britain to enter very soon into another quarrel 
with America, even if her finances were on a more 
respectable footing, than I believe them to be, and her 
prospect of success must diminish as our population 
increases, and the government becomes more consistent; 
without the last of which, indeed, any thing may be 
apprehended. It is, however, as necessary for the 
sovereign in council, as it is for the general in the field, 
not to despise information, but to hear all, compare all, 
combine them with other circumstances and take mea- 
sures accordingly. Nothing, I confess, would sooner 
induce me to give credit to a hostile intention on the 
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part of Great Britain, than their continuing (without 
the shadow of reason, for I really see none), to withhold 
the western posts on the American side the line from us, 
and sending, as the gazettes say is their intention, Sir 
Guy Carleton over as Viceroy to their possessions in 
America, which are to undergo a new organization. 

The opinion I have here given, you will readily per- 
ceive, is founded upon the ideas I entertain of the 
temper of Ireland, the imbecility of Great Britain, and 
her internal divisions; for with pain, I add, that I 
think our affairs are under wretched management, 
and that our conduct, if Great Britain was in circum- 
stance to take advantage of it, would bid her hope 
everything, while other powers might expect /ittle from 
the wisdom or exertion of these States.” 


In September, 1784, Washington made a journey on 
horseback, with a pack-train to carry tents and food, into 
the northwestern country. Since his youth he had never 
lost the conviction that a settlement would spring up there ; 
only make the waterways easy and safe and he felt sure 
that a very large commerce would result and with it the 
extension of civilization. 


Having found it indispensably necessary to visit my 
landed property west of the Appalachian Mountains, 
and more especially that part of it which I held in co- 
partnership with Mr. Gilbert Simpson; having de- 
termined upon a tour into that country, and having 
made the necessary preparations for it, I did, on the 
first day of this month [September] set out on my 
journey.” 

One object of my journey being to obtain information 
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of the nearest and best communication between the 
Eastern and Western Waters; and to facilitate as much 
as in me lay the inland navigation of the Potomac, I 
conversed a great deal with Gen. Morgan on this sub- 
ject, who said, a plan was in contemplation to extend 
a road from Winchester to the Western Waters, to 
avoid if possible an interference with any other State, 
but I could not discover that either himself, or others, 
were able to point it out with precision. He seemed to 
have no doubt but that the Counties of Frederick, 
Berkeley, and Hampshire would contribute freely 
towards the extension of the navigation of Poto- 
mac, as well as towards opening a road from east to 
west.*° 

Remained at Bath all day and shown the model of a 
boat constructed by the ingenious Mr. Rumsey, for 
ascending rapid currents by mechanism; the principles 
of this were not only shown, and fully explained to me, 
but to my very great satisfaction, exhibited in practice 
in private under the injunction of secrecy, until he saw 
the effect of an application he was about to make to 
the Assembly of this State, for a reward. 

The model, and its operation upon the water, which 
had been made to run pretty swift, not only convinced 
me of what I before thought, next to, if not quite im- 
practicable, but that it might be turned to the greatest 
possible utility in inland navigation; and in rapid cur- 
rents; that are shallow, and what adds vastly to the 
value of the discovery, is the simplicity of its works; as 
they may be made by a common boat builder or car- 
penter, and kept in order as easy as a plow, or any 
common implement of husbandry on a farm.** 

I have seen the model of Mr. Rumsey’s boats con- 
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structed to work against stream; have examined the 
power upon which it acts; have been an eyewitness to 
an actual experiment in running water of some rapidity; 
and do give it as my opinion (although I had little 
faith before) that he has discovered the art of propelling 
boats, by mechanism and small manual assistance 
against rapid currents; that the discovery is of vast 
importance; may be of the greatest usefulness in our 
inland navigation, and, if it succeeds, of which I have 
no doubt, that the value of it is greatly enhanced by 
the simplicity of the works, which when seen and ex- 
plained, might be executed by the most common me- 
chanics.” 

And tho’ I was disappointed in one of the objects 
which induced me to undertake this journey [to Ohio] 
namely to examine into the situation, quality and ad- 
vantages of the lands which I hold upon the Ohio and 
Great Kanhawa, and to take measures for rescuing them 
from the hands of land jobbers and speculators—who 
I had been informed regardless of my legal and equita- 
ble rights, patents, etc., had enclosed them within 
other surveys and were offering them for sale at Phila- 
delphia and in Europe—I say notwithstanding this 
disappointment I am well pleased with my journey, as 
it has been the means of my obtaining a knowledge of 
facts—coming at the temper and disposition of the 
Western Inhabitants—and making reflections thereon, 
which, otherwise, must have been as wild, incoherent 
or perhaps as foreign from the truth, as the inconsis- 
tency of the reports which I had received even from 
those to whom most credit seemed due. 

These then are the ways by which the produce of that 
country; and the peltry and fur trade of the Lakes may 
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be introduced into this state, and into Marvland, which 
stands upon similar ground... . 

Hitherto, the people of the Western Country, having 
had no excitements to Industry, labor very little; the 
luxuriency of the soil, with very little culture, produces 
provisions in abundance—these supply the wants of 
the increasing population—and the Spaniards when 
pressed by want have given high prices for flour—other 
articles they reject; and at times, (contrary I think to 
sound policy) shut their ports against them altogether 
—but let us open a good communication with the 
Settlements west of us—extend the inland navigation 
as far as it can be done with convenience—and shew 
them by this means, how easy it is to bring the produce 
of their Lands to our markets, and see how astonishingly 
our exports will be increased; and these states benefitted 
in a commercial point of view—which alone is an object 
of such magnitude as to claim our closest attention— 
but when the subject is considered in a political point 
of view, it appears of much greater importance. 

No well informed mind need be told, that the flanks 
and rear of the united territory are possessed by other 
powers, and formidable ones too—nor how necessary 
it is to apply the cement of interest to bind all parts 
of it together, by one indissoluble band—particularly 
the middle states with the country immediately back 
of them—for what ties, let me ask, should we have 
upon those people; and how entirely unconnected 
should we be with them if the Spaniards on their right 
or Great Britain on their left, instead of throwing 
stumbling blocks in their way as they now do, should 
invite their trade and seek alliances with them? What, 
when they get strength, which will be sooner than is 
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generally imagined (from the immigration of foreigners 
who can have no predilection for us, as well as from the 
removal of our own citizens) may be the consequence 
of their having formed such connections and alliances, 
requires no uncommon foresight to predict. 

The Western settlers—from my own observation— 
stand as it were on a pivot—the touch of a feather 
would almost incline them any way—they looked 
down the Mississippi until the Spaniards (very im- 
politicly I think for themselves) threw difficulties in 
the way, and for no other reason that I can conceive 
than because they glided gently down the stream, 
without considering perhaps the tediousness of the 
voyage back, and the time necessary to perform it 
in; and because they have no other means of coming 
to us but by a long land transportation and unim- 
proved roads. 

A combination of circumstances makes the present 
conjuncture more favorable than any other to fix the 
trade of the western country to our markets. The 
jealous and untoward disposition of the Spaniards on 
one side, and the private views of some individuals 
coinciding with the policy of the Court of Great Brit- 
ain on the other, to retain the posts of Oswego, Niagara, 
Detroit, etc. (which though done under the letter of 
treaty is certainly an infraction of the spirit of it, and 
injurious to the Union) may be improved to the great- 
est advantage by this State if she would open her arms, 
and embrace the means which are necessary to estab- 
lish it. The way is plain, and the expense, compara- 
tively speaking deserves not a thought, so great would 
be the prize. The Western Inhabitants would do their 
part towards accomplishing it, weak as they now are, 
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they would, I am persuaded meet us half way rather 
than be driven into the arms of, or be in any wise de- 
pendent upon, foreigners; the consequence of which 
would be, a separation, or a War. 

The way to avoid both, happily for us, is easy and 
dictated by our clearest interest. It is to open a wide 
door, and make a smooth way for the produce of that 
country to pass to our markets before the trade may 
get into another channel—this, in my judgment, would 
dry up the other sources; or if any part should flow 
down the Mississippi from the falls of the Ohio, in 
vessels which may be built, fitted for sea, and sold 
with their cargoes, the proceeds I have no manner of 
doubt, will return this way; and that it is better to 
prevent an evil than to rectify a mistake none can 
deny—commercial connections of all others are most 
difficult to dissolve—if we wanted proof of this, look 
to the avidity with which we are renewing, after a 
total suspension of eight years, our correspondence 
with Great Britain. So, if we are supine, and suffer 
without a struggle the settlers of the western country 
to form commercial connections with the Spaniards, 
Britons, or with any of the States in the Union we 
shall find it a difficult matter to dissolve them, although 
a better communication should thereafter, be presented 
to them. Time only could effect it; such is the force 
of habit! 

The certain consequence therefore of an attempt to 
restrain the extension of navigation of these rivers 
(Potomac, Monongahela, etc.,) (so consonant with the 
interest of these people) or to impose any extra duties 
upon the exports or imports to or from another state 
would be a separation of the western settlers from the 
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old and more interior government; towards which 
there is not wanting a disposition at this moment in 
the former.** 

It has long been my decided opinion, that the short- 
est, easiest, and least expensive communication with 
the invaluable and extensive country back of us would 
be by one or both of the rivers of this State, which 
have their sources in the Appalachian mountains.™ 

Rumsey’s discovery of working boats against stream, 
by mechanical powers principally, may not only be 
considered as a fortunate invention for these states in 
general but as one of those circumstances which have 
combined to render the present epoch favorable above 
all others for securing (if we are disposed to avail our- 
selves of them) a large portion of the produce of the 
western settlements, and of the fur and peltry of the 
Pakes*alsota ts! 

Such is the rage for speculating in, and forestalling 
of lands on the Northwest of the Ohio, that scarce a 
valuable spot, within any tolerable distance of it, is 
left without a claimant. Men in these times talk with 
as much facility of fifty, an hundred and even 500,000 
acres, as a gentleman formerly did of 1,000. In defiance 
of the proclamation of Congress, they roam over the 
country on the Indian side of the Ohio—mark out 
lands, survey them and even settle on them. This 
gives great discontent to the Indians, and will, unless 
measures are taken in time to prevent it, inevitably 
produce a war with the western tribes. To avoid which 
there appears to me to be only these ways. Purchase 
if possible as much land of them immediately back of 
us, as would make one or two States, according to the 
extent Congress design, or would to have them of, 
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and which may be fully adequate to all our present 
purposes—fix such a price upon the lands so purchased, 
as would not be too exorbitant and burthensome for 
real occupiers; but high enough to discourage monop- 
olizers. Declare all steps heretofore taken to procure 
land on the northwest side of the Ohio, contrary to 
the prohibition of Congress, to be null and void—and 
that any persons thereafter, who shall presume to mark, 
survey, or settle on lands beyond the limit of the new 
States, or purchased lands, shall not only be considered 
as outlaws, but fit subjects for Indian vengeance.*® 


1786. 

The two Assemblies (not being in circumstances to 
undertake this business wholly at the public expense) 
propose to incorporate such private adventurers as 
shall associate for the purpose of extending the naviga- 
tion of the River from tide water as far up as it will 
admit craft of ten tons burthen, and to allow them a 
perpetual toll and other emoluments to induce them to 
subscribe freely to a work of such magnitude; whilst 
they have agreed (or, I should rather say, probably 
will agree, as the matter is not yet concluded in the 
Virginia Assembly) to open at the public expense, the 
communication with the Western territory. To do this 
will be a great political work—may be immensely ex- 
tensive in a commercial point; and beyond all ques- 
tion, will be exceedingly beneficial for those who ad- 
vance the money for the purpose of extending the 
navigation of the river, as the tolls arising therefrom 
are to be held in perpetuity, and will increase every 
year.*° 

The great object, for the accomplishment of which I 
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wish to see the inland navigation of the rivers Potomac 
and James improved and extended, is to connect the 
western territory with the Atlantic States; all others 
with me are secondary. Though I am clearly of opinion 
that it will greatly increase our commerce, and be an 
immense saving, in the article of transportation, and 
draft cattle, to the planters and farmers who are in a 
situation to have the produce of their labor water 
borne.*” 

However singular the opinion may be, I cannot 
divest myself of it, that the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, af this time, ought to be no object with us. 
On the contrary, until we have a little time allowed to 
open and make easy the ways between the Atlantic 
States and the western territory, the obstruction had 
better remain. There is nothing which binds one county 
or one state to another but interest. Without this ce- 
ment the western inhabitants, who more than probably 
will be composed in a great degree of foreigners, can 
have no predilection for us, and a commercial connec- 
tion is the only tie we can have upon them.°* 

Mr. McMeiken’s explanation of the movements of 
Rumsey’s newly invented boat is consonant to my ideas, 
and warranted by the principles upon which it acts. 
The small manual assistance, to which I alluded, was 
to be applied in still water and to the steerage. The 
counteraction being proportioned to the action, it 
must ascend a swift current faster than a gentle stream; 
and both, with more ease than it can move through dead 
water. But in the first there may be, and no doubt is, 
a point beyond which it cannot go without involving 
consequences, which may be found insurmountable. 
Further than this I am not at liberty to explain myself; 
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but if a model, or thing in miniature is a just representa- 
tion of a greater object in practice, there is no doubt 
of the utility of the invention. A view of his model, 
with the explanation, removed the principal doubt I 
ever had in my mind of the practicability of propelling 
against a stream by the aid of mechanical power; but as 
he wanted to avail himself of my introduction of it to 
the public attention, I chose previously to see the ac- 
tual performance of the model in a descending stream 
before I passed my certificate; and having done so, all 
my doubts were satisfied.*® 

With respect to the commercial system which Great 
Britain is pursuing with this country, the Ministers, in 
this as in other matters, are defeating their own ends, 
by facilitating those powers in Congress which will 
produce a counteraction of their plans, and which half 
a century without, would not have invested the body 
with. The restriction of our trade, and the additional 
duties which are imposed upon many of our staple com- 
modities, have put the commercial people of this 
country in motion; they now see the indispensable 
necessity of a general controlling power, and are ad- 
dressing their respective Assemblies to grant this to 
Congress. Before this every state thought itself compe- 
tent to regulate its own trade and were verifying the ob- 
servations of Lord Sheffield, who supposed we never 
could agree upon any general plan; but those who will 
go a little deeper into matters than his Lordship seems 
to have done, will readily perceive that in any measure 
where the Federal interest is touched, however wide 
apart the politics of individual states may be, yet as 
soon as it is discovered they will always unite to effect 
a common good.*° 
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As the complexion of European politics seems now to 
have a tendency to peace, I will say nothing of war, nor 
make any animadversions upon the contending powers; 
otherwise I might possibly have said, that the retreat 
from it seemed impossible after the explicit declaration 
of the parties. My first wish is to see this plague to 
mankind banished from off the earth, and the sons and 
daughters of this world employed in more pleasing and 
innocent amusements, than in preparing implements 
and exercising them for the destruction of mankind. 
Rather than quarrel about territory, let the poor, the 
needy, and oppressed of the earth, and those who want 
land, resort to the fertile plains of our western country, 
the second land of promise, and there dwell in peace, 
fulfilling the first and great commandment. 

Great Britain, in her commercial policy is acting 
the same unwise part, with respect to herself, which 
seems to have influenced all her councils; and thereby 
is defeating her own ends; the restriction of our trade, 
and her heavy imposts on the staple commodities of 
this country, will, I conceive, immediately produce 
powers in Congress to regulate the Trade of the Union; 
which more than probably would not have been ob- 
tained without, in half a century. The mercantile 
interests of the whole Union are endeavoring to effect 
this, and will no doubt succeed; they see the necessity 
of a controlling power, and the futility, indeed the ab- 
surdity, of each State’s enacting laws for this purpose 
independent of one another. This will be the case also, 
after a while, in all matters of common concern. It 
is to be regretted I confess, that democratical states 
must always fee/ before they can see; it is this that 
makes their governments slow, but the people will be 
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The Colonies had won independence at the end of the 
war, but they were not united. Each was afraid that the 
other would usurp the power, and feared to give too much 
authority to Congress, lest it be overridden and lose its own 
jealously guarded rights. The people were beginning to 
realize that something must be done, and many books and 
treatises were written on how confederations and other 
political unions had fared. 


We are either a united people under one head and for 
federal purposes, or we are thirteen independent 
sovereignties, eternally counteracting each other. If 
the former, whatever such a majority of the States, as 
the constitution points out, conceives to be for the 
benefit of the whole, should, in my humble opinion, be 
submitted to by the minority. Let the southern States 
always be represented; let them act more in union; 
Jet them declare freely and boldly what is for the inter- 
est of, and what is prejudicial to, their constituents; 
and there, there must be, an accommodating spirit... . 
I confess to you candidly, that I can foresee no evil 
greater than disunion; than those unreasonable jeal- 
ousies, (I say unreasonable, because I would have a 
proper jealousy always awake, and the United States 
on the watch to prevent individual States from infract- 
ing the constitution with impunity,) which are con- 
tinually poisoning our minds and filling them with 
imaginary evils to the prevention of real ones.?7 .. . 

I have seen without despondency, even for a moment, 
the hours which America has styled its gloomy ones, 
but I have beheld no day since the commencement of 
hostilities that I thought our liberties in such imminent 
danger as at present. Indeed, we are verging so fast 
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to destruction that I am feeling that sense to which I 
have been a stranger until within these three months. 

I do not [doubt] that we can enter upon a war of im- 
posts with Great Britain, or any other foreign power; 
but we are certain that this war has been waged against 
us by the former; professedly upon a belief that we could 
never unite in opposition to it; and I elieve there is no 
way of putting an end to, or at least of stopping the 
increase of it, but to convince them of the contrary. 
Our trade, in all points of view, is as essential to Great 
Britain, as hers is to us; and she will exchange it upon 
reciprocal and liberal terms, if better cannot be had. 
It can hardly be supposed, I think, that the carrying 
business will devolve wholly on the States you have 
named, or remain long with them if it should; for either 
Great Britain will depart from her present contracted 
system, or the policy of the southern States in framing 
the act of navigation, or by laws passed by themselves 
individually, will devise ways and means to encourage 
seamen for the transportation of the product of their 
respective countries.“? 

The War, as you [James Warren] have very justly 
observed, has terminated most advantageously for 
America, and a fair field is presented to our view; but 
I confess to you freely, my dear sir, that I do not think 
we possess wisdom or justice enough to cultivate it 
properly. Illiberality, jealousy, and local policy mix 
too much in all our public councils for good govern- 
ment of the union. In a word, the Confederation ap- 
pears to me to be little more than a shadow without 
the substance, and Congress a nugatory body, their 
ordinances being little attended to. . . . By such policy 
as this the wheels of government are clogged, and our 
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brightest prospects, and that high expectation which 
was entertained of us by the wondering world, are 
turned into astonishment; and, from the high ground 
on which we stood, we are descending into the vale of 
confusion and darkness. 


At this time Washington was living at Mount Vernon, 
very busy managing the estate, entertaining many guests, 
and making short trips to Philadelphia and Alexandria, 
and a longer journey through the southern States. 

The following quotations from his diary and letters 
show his unflagging interest in means for improving navi- 
gation and opening the western waterways, and in trying to 
unify action between the States: 


In the evening a Mr. John Fitch came in, to propose 
a draft and model of a machine for promoting naviga- 
tion, by means of a steamboat.” 

It is neither to relinquish nor to push our claim to this 
navigation [of the Mississippi,] but in the meanwhile to 
open all the communications, which nature has afforded, 
between the Atlantic States and the western territory, 
and to encourage the use of them to the utmost.*® 

All the states, however, have at length granted the 
impost; though unhappily some of them have granted 
it under such qualifications as have hitherto prevented 
its operations. The greater part of the Union seems to 
be convinced of the necessity of federal measures, and 
of investing Congress with the power of regulating the 
~ commerce of the whole.*’ 


On Fune 22, 1784, the Legislature of Virginia had re- 
solved “that measures be taken for procuring a statue of 
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General Washington, of the finest marble and best work- 
manship.” After consultation and correspondence, in 
which Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Fefferson played 
an active part, Houdon, the French sculptor, was chosen to 
do the work. He arrived at Mount Vernon, October 2, 
1785, and on October 6, 7, and 10, Washington sat to him 
for the bust. Washington gives in his diary, on October 10, 
a minute account of the preparation of the plaster of Paris 
for the making of the bust which was to serve as the model 
for the finished statue. 


Observed the process for preparing the Plaister of 
Paris and mixing of it, according to Mr. Houdon. The 
Oven being made hotter than it is usually heated for 
Bread, the Plaister which had been previously broken 
into lumps, that which was hard, to about the size of 
a pullet’s egg; and that which was soft, and could be 
broken with the hands, larger, was put in about noon 
and remained until night; when, upon examination, 
it was further continued until the morning without 
any renewal of the heat in the oven, which was close 
stopped. Having been sufficiently calcined by this 
_ Operation, it was pulverized (in an Iron Mortar) and 
sifted for use through a fine lawn sieve, and kept from 
wet. 

When used, it is put into a Bason, or other vessel 
with water; sifted through the fingers, till the Water 
is made as thick as hoblolly, or very thick cream. As 
soon as the plaster is thus put into the Water, it is beat 
with an Iron spoon (almost flat) until it is well mixed, 
and must be immediately applied to the purpose for 
which it is intended with a Brush, or whatever else 
best answers, as it begins to turn hard in four or five 
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minutes, and in seven or ten cannot be used, and is 
fit for no purpose afterwards, as it will not bear wetting 
a second time. For this reason no more must be mixed 
at a time than can be used within the space just men- 
tioned. 

The brush (common painter’s) must be put into 
Water as soon as it is used, and the plaister well 
squeezed out, or this also becomes very hard. In this 
case to clean it, it must be beaten till the plaister is 
reduced to a powder, and then washed.*® 


Washington thus describes in detail the making of the 
plaster for the preparation of the bust which is now re- 
garded by: many as the most life-like and artistic represen- 
tation of his features, taken, as tt was, at a period of his 
life, of comparative repose, before re-entering public ser- 
vice. This is the Mount Vernon bust of Washington at the 
age of fifty-three, and the life mask now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library at New York. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RETURN TO PUBLIC LIFE, 1786-1788 


WASHINGTON’S ANXIETY AT THE IRRECONCILABLE ATTITUDE 
OF THE STATES TOWARD EACH OTHER. CONVENTION 
AT ANNAPOLIS. CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. EFFORTS TO HAVE 
CONSTITUTION RATIFIED 


1786. 

From 1783 onward Washington was much concerned 
with the irreconcilable conflicts between the thirteen States. 
After many conferences and visits to various centres of 
discord in the different States, he held a preliminary and 
informal conference at Mount Vernon in 1785, to con- 
sider some plan of agreement toward the adoption of some 
Federal control of the common interests of the thirteen 
States. This was followed in 1786 by a call for a confer- 
ence at Annapolis. 

In 1786 representatives from five States met at a con- 
vention in Annapolis. Washington was behind the con- 
vention, which accomplished little except to make it clear 
that a large general convention ought to meet and discuss 
the means of securing a strong central government. This 
convention was planned during the summer and autumn 
of 1786, and a call was issued for a meeting in the spring 
of 1787 at Philadelphia. 


The discerning part of the community have long 
since seen the necessity of giving adequate powers to 
Congress for national purposes, and the ignorant and 
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designing must yield to it ere long. Several late acts 
of the different legislatures have a tendency thereto. 
Among these the impost, which is now acceded to by 
every State in the Union, (though clogged a little by 
that of New York) will enable Congress to support 
the national credit in pecuniary matters better than it 
has been; whilst a measure, in which this state has 
taken the lead at its last session, will, it is to be hoped, 
give efficient powers to that body for all commercial 
purposes. This is a combination of some of its first 
characters to meet other commissioners from the sev- 
eral States, in order to consider and decide upon such 
powers, as shall be necessary for the sovereign power 
of them to act under.! 

We are certainly in a delicate situation; but my 
fear is, that the people are not yet sufficiently misled 
to retract from error. To be plainer, I think there is 
more wickedness than ignorance mixed in our coun- 
cils. Under this impression I scarcely know what 
opinion to entertain of a general convention. That it 
is necessary to revise and amend the articles of con- 
federation, I entertain no doubt; but what may be 
the consequences of such an attempt is doubtful. Yet 
something must be done, or the fabric must fall, for 
it certainly is tottering. 

Ignorance and design are difficult to combat. Out 
of these proceed illiberal sentiments, improper jeal- 
ousies, and a train of evils which oftentimes in repub- 
lican governments must be sorely felt before they can 
be removed. The former, that is ignorance, being a 
fit soil for the latter to work in, tools are employed by 
them which a generous mind would disdain to use; 
and which nothing but time, and their own puerile or 
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wicked productions, can show the inefficacy and dan- 
gerous tendency of. I think often of our situation, 
and view it with concern. From the high ground we 
stood upon, from the plain path which invited our 
footsteps, to be so fallen! so lost! it is really mortify- 
ing. But virtue, I fear, has in a great degree taken its 
departure from our land, and the want of a disposition 
to do justice is the source of the national embarrass- 
ments; for, whatever guise or colorings are given to 
them, this I apprehend is the origin of the evils we 
now feel, and probably shall labor under for some 
time yet.” 

We have probably had too good an opinion of hu- 
man nature in forming our confederation. Experience 
has taught us, that men will not adopt and carry into 
execution measures the best calculated for their own 
good, without the intervention of a coercive power. 
I do not conceive we can exist long as a nation without 
having lodged somewhere a power, which will pervade 
the whole Union in as energetic a manner as the au- 
thority of the State governments extends over the 
several States. 

To be fearful of investing Congress, constituted as 
that body is, with ample authorities for national pur- 
poses, appears to me the very climax of popular ab- 
surdity and madness. Could Congress exert them for 
the detriment of the public, without injuring them- 
selves in an equal or greater proportion? Are not their 
interests inseparably connected with those of their 
constituents? By the rotation of appointment, must 
they not mingle frequently with the mass of citizens? 
Is it not rather to be apprehended, if they were pos- 
sessed of the powers before described, that the in- 
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dividuals members would be induced to use them on 
many occasions, very timidly and inefficaciously for 
fear of losing their popularity and future election? 
We must take human nature as we find it. Perfec- 
tion falls not to the share of mortals. Many are of 
opinion, that Congress have too frequently made use 
of the suppliant, humble tone of requisition in appli- 
cations to the States, when they had a right to assert 
their imperial dignity and command obedience. Be 
that as it may, requisitions are a perfect nullity where 
thirteen sovereign, independent, disunited States are 
in the habit of discussing and refusing compliance with 
them at their option. Requisitions are actually little 
better than a jest and a by-word throughout the land. 
If you tell the legislatures they have violated the treaty 
of peace, and invaded the prerogatives of the con- 
federacy, they will laugh in your face. What then is 
to be done? Things cannot go on in the same train 
forever. It is much to be feared, as you observe, that 
the better kind of people, being disgusted with the 
circumstances, will have their minds prepared for any 
revolution whatever. We are apt to run from one ex- 
treme to another. To anticipate and prevent disas- 
trous contingencies would be the part of wisdom and 
patriotism. 

What astonishing changes a few years are capable 
of producing. I am told that even respectable char- 
acters speak of a monarchical form of government with- 
out horror. From thinking proceeds speaking; thence 
to acting is often but a single step. But how irrevoca- 
ble and tremendous! What a triumph for our enemies 
to verify their predictions! What a triumph for the 
advocates of despotism to find, that we are incapable 
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of governing ourselves, and that systems founded on 
the basis of equal liberty are merely ideal and falla- 
cious! Would to God, that wise measures may be 
taken in time to avert the consequences we have but 
too much reason to apprehend.° 

However, unimportant America may be considered 
at present, and however Britain may affect to despise 
her trade, there will assuredly come a day, when this 
country will have some weight in the scale of em- 
pires.® 

The picture which you have exhibited, and the ac- 
counts which are published of the commotions and 
temper of numerous bodies in the eastern States, are 
equally to be lamented and deprecated. They exhibit 
a melancholy proof of what our transatlantic foe has 
predicted; and of another thing perhaps, which is still 
more to be regretted, and is yet more unaccountable, 
that mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit for 
their own government. I am mortified beyond expres- 
sion when I view the clouds, that have spread over 
the brightest morn that ever dawned upon any coun- 
try.... 

You talk, my good Sir, of employing influence to 
appease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know 
not where that influence is to be found, or, if attainable, 
that it would be a proper remedy for the disorders. 
Influence is no government. Let us have one by which 
our lives, liberties, and properties will be secured, or let 
us know the worst at once. Under these impressions, 
my humble opinion is, that there is a call for decision. 
Know precisely what the insurgents aim at. If they 
have real grievances, redress them if possible; or ac- 
knowledge the justice of them, and your inability to da 
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it in the present moment. If they have not, employ 
the force of government against them at once. If this 
is inadequate, a// will be convinced that the super- 
structure is bad, or wants support. To be more exposed 
in the eyes of the world, and more contemptible than 
we already are, is hardly possible. To delay one or the 
other of these, is to exasperate on the one hand, or to 
give confidence on the other, and will add to their 
numbers; for, like snow-balls, such bodies increase by 
every movement, unless there is something in the way 
to obstruct and crumble them before the weight is too 
great and irresistible.” 

That Great Britain will be an unconcerned spectator 
of the present insurrections, if they continue, is not to 
be expected. That she is at this moment sowing the 
seeds of jealousy and discontent among the various 
tribes of Indians on our frontiers, admits of no doubt in 
my mind; and that she will improve every opportunity 
to foment the spirit of turbulence within the bowels of 
the United States with a view of distracting our govern- 
ments and promoting division, is with me not less 
certain.® 

My wish is that the Convention may adopt no 
temporising expedients, but probe the defects of the 
Constitution to the bottom, and provide a radical cure, 
whether they are agreed or not. A conduct of this 
kind will stamp wisdom and dignity on their proceed- 
ings, and hold up a light which sooner or later will have 
its influence.® 


During the Revolution, Washington accepted no pay 
for his services, but only for his expenses. His estate 
had run down while he was away and he had very little 
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ready money, and, as every one else was in the same con- 
dition, could find no purchasers for his land. 


I need not tell you, because a moment’s recurrence to 
your own accounts will evince the fact, that there is no 
source from which I derive more than a sufficiency for 
the daily calls of my family, except what flows from the 
collection of old debts, and scanty and precarious 
enough, God knows this is. My estate for the last 11 
years has not been able to make both ends meet. I 
am encumbered now with the deficiency. I mention 
this for no other purpose than to show that however 
willing, Iam not able to pay debts unless I could sell 
land, which I have publicly advertised without finding 
bidders.?° 


Washington’s views on slavery, which was quite preva- 
lent in some of the States, are of particular interest. He 
Says: 


There is not a man living, who wishes more sincerely 
than I do, to see a plan adopted, for the abolition of 
slavery. But there is only one proper way and effec- 
tual mode by which it can be accomplished, and that 
is by legislative authority.!% 

To set the slaves afloat, at once would I believe be 
productive of much inconvenience and mischief; but, 
by degrees, it certainly might and assuredly ought to 
be effected, and that, too, by legislative authority.1% 

I never mean, unless some particular circumstance 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by 
purchase, it being among my first wishes, to see some 
plan adopted by which Slavery, in this country may 
be abolished by law.1e 
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1787. 

On May 25, 1787, the first regular session of the Con- 
stitutional Convention was held in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, although some of the delegates did not arrive 
until several weeks later. Washington was unanimously 
chosen President of the Convention, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin Vice-President. There were fifty-five members pres- 
ent at the opening of the Convention. At the end, thirty- 
nine signed and three refused to sign. 

The policy of strict secrecy was adopted and no satis- 
factory report of the proceedings has ever been published, 
despite Madison’s minutes, which, in accordance with 
the will of the Convention, were not made public until 1825. 


Happy indeed would it be, if the convention shall be 
able to recommend such a firm and permanent govern- 
ment for this Union, that all who live under it may be 
secure in their lives, liberty, and property; and thrice 
happy would it be, if such a recommendation should 
obtain. Everybody wishes, everybody expects some- 
thing from the convention; but what will be the final 
result of its deliberation, the book of fate must disclose. 
Persuaded I am, that the primary cause of all our dis- 
orders lies in the different State governments, and in 
the tenacity of that power, which pervades the whole 
of their systems. Whilst independent sovereignty is so 
ardently contended for, whilst the local views of each 
State, and separate interests, by which they are too 
much governed, will not yield to a more enlarged scale 
of politics, incompatibility in the laws of different 
States, and disrespect to those of the general govern- 
ment, must render the situation of this great country 
weak, inefficient, and disgraceful. It has already done 
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so, almost to the final dissolution of it. Weak at home 
and disregarded abroad = ss present condition, and 
contemptible enough it is." 

The men, who oppose a strong and energetic govern- 

ment, are in my opinion narrow-minded politicians, or 
are under the influence of local views. The apprehen- 
sion expressed by them, that the people will not ac- 
cede to the form proposed, is the ostensible, not the 
real cause of opposition. But, admitting that the pres- 
ent sentiment is as they prognosticate, the proper ques- 
tion ought nevertheless to be, Is it, or is it not, the 
best form that such a,country as this can adopt? If it 
be the best, recommend it, and it will assuredly obtain, 
maugre* opposition. I am sorry you [Alexander Ham- 
ilton] went away. I wish you were back. The crisis is 
equally important and alarming, and no opposition, 
under such circumstances, should discourage exertions 
till the signature is offered.” 

By slow, I wish I could add, and sure movements, the 
business of the Convention advances; but to say when 
it will end, or what will be the result, is more than I 
dare venture to do; and therefore shall hazard no opin- 
ion thereon. If something good does not proceed from 
the session, the defects cannot with propriety be 
charged to the hurry with which the business has been 
conducted, notwithstanding which many things may 
be forgot, some of them not well digested, and others, 
from the contrariety of sentiments with which such a 
body is pervaded, become a mere nullity; yet I wish a 
disposition may be found in Congress, the several 
State legislatures, and the community at large, to 
adopt the government, which may be agreed on in con- 
vention, because I am fully persuaded it is the best 

* Early English word=in spite of: notwithstanding: (from malgré). 
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that can be obtained at the present moment under such 
a diversity of ideas as prevail.” 

To form a new government requires infinite care and 
unbounded attention; for if the foundation is badly 
laid, the superstructure must be bad. Too much time, 
therefore, cannot be bestowed in weighing and digesting 
matters well. We have, no doubt, some good parts in 
our present constitution; many bad ones we know we 
have. Wherefore, no time can be misspent that is em- 
ployed in separating the wheat from the tares. My 
fear is, that you will all get tired and homesick; the 
consequence of which will be that you will patch up 
some kind of a constitution as defective as the present. 
This should be avoided. Every man should consider, 
that he is lending his aid to frame aconstitution, which 
is to render millions happy or miserable, and that a 
matter of such moment cannot be the work of a day.’ 


On September 17, 1787, the Constitution of the United 
States was signed by thirty-nine of the forty-two repre- 
sentatives present, and published. It was sent to the Gov- 
ernor or Legislature of each State, with the understanding 
that its ratification by nine States would be required before 
it was proclaimed the law of the land. 

The following remark was made by Washington as he 
signed the Constitution : 


Should the States reject this excellent Constitution, 
the probability is that an opportunity will never again 
offer to cancel another in peace,—the next will be drawn 
in blood. 

Met in Convention, when the Constitution received 
the unanimous assent of 11 States and Col. Hamilton’s 
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from New York (the only delegate from thence in 
Convention,) and was subscribed to by every member 
present except Gov. Randolph and Col. Mason from 
Virginia, and Mr. Gerry from Massachusetts. 

The business being thus closed, the members ad- 
journed to the City Tavern, dined together, and took 
a cordial leave of each other; after which I returned to 
my lodgings, did some business with, and received the 
papers from the Secretary of the Convention, and re- 
tired to meditate on the momentous work which had 
been executed, after not less than five, for a large part 
of the time six, and sometimes seven hours sitting every 
day, (except Sundays and the ten days’ adjournment 
to give a committee opportunity and time to arrange the 
business,) for more than four months.!® 

I wish the constitution, which is offered, had been 
made more perfect; but I sincerely believe it is the best 
that could be obtained at this time. And, as a constitu- 
tional door is opened for amendment hereafter, the 
adoption of it, under the present circumstances of the 
Union, is in my opinion desirable.1® 

The Constitution that is submitted, is not free from 
imperfections, but there are as few radical defects in it 
as could well be expected, considering the heterogeneous 
mass of which the Convention was composed and the 
diversity of interests that are to be attended to. Asa 
Constitutional door is opened for future amendments 
and alterations, I think it would be wise in the People 
to accept what is offered to them and I wish it may be 
by as great a majority of them as it was by that of the 
Convention; but this is hardly to be expected because 
the importance and sinister views of too many char- 
acters, will be affected by the change. Much will de- 
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pend however upon literary abilities, and the recom- 
mendation of it by good pens should be open/y, I mean, 
publicly afforded in the Gazettes. ... What recep- 
tion this State [Virginia] will give to the proceedings in 
all its extent of territory, is more than I can inform you 
of; in these parts it is advocated beyond my expecta- 
tion—the great opposition (if great there should be) 
will come from the Southern and Western Counties 
from whence I have not as yet received any accounts 
that are to be depended on.” 

A candid solution of a single question, to which the 
plainest understanding is competent, does, in my opin- 
ion, decide the dispute; namely, Is it best for the States 
to unite or not to unite? If there are men, who prefer 
the latter, then unquestionably the constitution which 
is offered must, in their estimation, be wrong from the 
words, ‘““We the people,” to the signature, inclusively; 
but those, who think differently, and yet object to 
parts of it, would do well to consider that it does not lie 
with any one State, or the minority of the States, to 
superstruct a constitution for the whole. The separate 
interest, as far as it is practicable, must be consolidated; 
and local views must be attended to, as far as the na- 
ture of the case will admit. Hence it is, that every 
State has some objection to the present form, and these 
objections are directed to different points. That which 
is most pleasing to one is obnoxious to another, and so 
vice versa. If then the union of the whole is a desirable 
object, the component parts must yield a little in 
order to accomplish it. Without the latter, the former 
is unattainable; for again I repeat it, that not a single 
State, nor the minority of the States, can force a 
constitution on the majority. ... 
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The power under the constitution will always be in 
the people. It is intrusted for certain defined purposes, 
and for a certain limited period, to representatives of 
their own choosing; and, whenever it is executed con- 
trary to their interest, or not agreeable to their wishes, 
their servants can and undoubtedly will be recalled. It 
is agreed on all hands, that no government can be well 
administered without powers; yet, the instant these 
are delegated, although those, who are intrusted with 
the administration, are no more than the creatures 
of the people, act as it were but for a day, and are 
amenable for every false step they take, they are, 
from the moment they receive it, set down as tyrants; 
their natures, they would conceive from this, imme- 
diately changed, and that they can have no other dis- 
position but to oppress. Of these things, in a govern- 
ment constituted and guarded as ours is, I have no 
idea; and do firmly believe, that, whilst many ostensi- 
ble reasons are assigned to prevent the adoption of it, 
the real ones are concealed behind the curtains, be- 
cause they are not of a nature to appear in open day. 
I believe further, supposing them pure, that as great 
evils result from too great jealousy as from the want 
of it. We need look, I think, no further for proof of 
this, than to the constitution of some, if not all, of these 
States. No man is a warmer advocate for proper re- 
straints and wholesome checks in every department 
of government, than I am; but I have never yet been 
able to discover the propriety of placing it absolutely 
out of the power of men to render essential services, 
because a possibility remains of their doing ill.!8 


The first State to ratify the Constitution was Delaware, 
on December 6, 1787. Pennsylvania followed on Decem- 
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ber 12, and New Fersey on December 18. New Hampshire 
was the ninth, on Fune 21, 1788. Virginia signed, four 
days later, and New York, anti-Federalist throughout, on 
Fuly 26, 1788. North Carolina waited till November 22, 
and Rhode Island, the last State of all, did not come in 
until May 29, 1790. But the affirmative action of New 
Hampshire on Fune 21, 1758, constituted the legal be- 
ginning of the United States, and it was declared in force 
September 13, 1789.1 


1788. 

To my judgment, it is more clear than ever that an 
attempt to amend the Constitution which is submitted 
would be provocative of more heat and greater confusion 
than can well be conceived. There are some things in 
the new form I will readily acknowledge, which never 
did, and I am persuaded never will, obtain my cordial 
approbation, but I then did concede and now do most 
firmly believe that in the aggregate it is the best Con- 
stitution that can be obtained at this epoch and that 
_ this or a dissolution of the Union awaits our choice 
and are the only alternatives before us.” 

It appears to me, then, little short of a miracle, that 
the delegates from so many different States (which 
States you know are also different from each other), 
in their manners, circumstances, and prejudices, should 
unite in forming a system of national government, so 
little liable to well-founded objections. Nor am I yet 
such an enthusiastic, partial, or undiscriminating ad- 
mirer of it, as not to perceive it is tinctured with some 
real (though not radical) defects... . 

Ist. That the general government is not invested 
with more powers, than are indispensably necessary 
to perform the functions of a good government; and 
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consequently, that no objection ought to be made 
against the quantity of power delegated to it. 

ad. That these powers, (as the appointment of all 
rulers will for ever arise from, and at short, stated in- 
tervals recur to, the free suffrage of the people,) are 
so distributed among the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches, into which the general government 
is arranged, that it can never be in danger of degenerat- 
ing into a monarchy, an oligarchy, an aristocracy, 
or any other despotic or oppressive form, so long as 
there shall remain any virtue in the body of the peo- 
ple. 

I would not be understood, my dear Marquis, to 
speak of consequences, which may be produced in the 
revolution of ages, by corruption of morals, profligacy 
of manners, and listlessness for the preservation of the 
natural and unalienable rights of mankind, nor of the 
successful usurpations, that may be established at such 
an unpropitious juncture upon the ruins of liberty, 
however providently guarded and secured; as these are 
contingencies against which no human prudence can 
effectually provide. It will at least be a recommenda- 
tion to the proposed constitution, that it is provided 
with more checks and barriers, against the introduc- 
tion of tyranny, and those of a nature less liable to be 
surmounted, than any government hitherto instituted 
among mortals hath possessed. We are not to expect 
perfection in this world; but mankind, in modern times, 
have apparently made some progress in the science of 
government. Should that, which is now offered to the 
people of America, be found on experiment less per- 
fect than it can be made, a constitutional door is left 
open for its amelioration. . . . 
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A spirit of emigration to the western country is very 
predominant. Congress have sold, in the year past, a 
pretty large quantity of land of the Ohio for public 
securities, and thereby diminished the domestic debt 
considerably. ... 

The storm of war between England and your nation 
[France], it seems, is dissipated. I hope and trust the 
political affairs in France are taking a favorable turn. 
If the Turks will suffer themselves to be precipitated 
into a war, they must abide the consequences. Some 
politicians speculate on a triple alliance between the 
two imperial courts and Versailles.”° 

The constitution, which was proposed by the federal 
convention, has been adopted by the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Georgia. No State has rejected it. The 
convention of Maryland is now sitting, and will proba- 
bly adopt it; as that of South Carolina is expected to 
do in May. The other conventions will assemble early 
in the summer. Hitherto there has been much greater 
unanimity in favor of the proposed government, than 
could have reasonably been expected. Should it be 
adopted, (and I think it will be,) America will lift up 
her head again, and in a few years become respectable 
among the nations. It is a flattering and consolatory 
reflection, that our rising republics have the good wishes 
of all the philosophers, patriots and virtuous men in all 
nations; and that they look upon them as a kind of 
asylum for mankind. God grant that we may not dis- 
appoint their honest expectations by our folly or per- 
verseness.”! 

On the general merits of this proposed constitution, 
I wrote to you some time ago my sentiments pretty 
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freely... . I had never supposed that perfection 
could be the result of accommodation and mutual con- 
cession. The opinion of Mr. Jefferson and yourself is 
certainly a wise one, that the constitution ought by 
all means to be accepted by nine States before any at- 
tempt should be made to procure amendments; for, if 
that acceptance shall not previously take place, men’s 
minds will be so much agitated and soured, that the 
danger will be greater than ever of our becoming a 
disunited people. Whereas, on the other hand, with 
prudence in temper and a spirit of moderation, every 
essential alteration may in the process of time be ex- 
pected. 

You will doubtless have seen, that it was owing to 
this conciliatory and patriotic principle, that the con- 
vention of Massachusetts adopted the constitution in 
toto, but recommended a number of specific altera- 
tions, and quieting explanations as an early, serious, 
and unremitting subject of attention. Now, although 
it is not to be expected, that every individual in so- 
ciety will or can be brought to agree upon what is 
exactly the best form of government, yet there are 
many things in the constitution, which only need to 
be explained, in order to prove equally satisfactory to 
all parties. For example, there was not a member of 
the convention, I believe, who had the least objection 
to what is contended for by the advocates for a Bill 
of Rights and Trial by Jury. The first, where the 
people evidently retained every thing, which they did 
not in the express terms give up, was considered nuga- 
tory, as you will find to have been more fully explained 
by Mr. Wilson and others; and, as to the second, it 
was only the difficulty of establishing a mode, which 
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should not interfere with the fixed modes of any of the 
States, that induced the convention to leave it as a 
matter of future adjustment. 

There are other points in which opinions would be 
more likely to vary. As for instance, on the ineligibility 
of the same person for president, after he should have 
served a certain course of years. Guarded so effectu- 
ally as the proposed constitution is, in respect to the 
choice of president, I confess I differ widely myself 
from Mr. Jefferson and you, as to the necessity or ex- 
pediency of rotation in that appointment. The matter 
was fairly discussed in the convention, and to my full 
conviction, though I cannot have time or room to sum 
up the argument in this letter. There cannot in my 
judgment be the least danger, that the president will 
by any practicable intrigue ever be able to continue 
himself one moment in office, much less perpetuate 
himself in it, but in the last stage of corrupted morals 
and political depravity; and even then, there is as much 
danger that any other species of domination would 
prevail. Though, when a people shall have become in- 
capable of governing themselves, and fit for a master, 
it is of little consequence from what quarter he comes. 
Under an extended view of this part of the subject, I 
can see no propriety in precluding ourselves from the 
services of any man, who on some great emergency 
shall be deemed universally most capable of serving 
the public.” 


199° 
I come now, my dear sir, to pay particular attention 
to that part of your letter which respects myself [his 


running for a third term]. 
[ Chapter VIII, p. 199 ] 
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I remember well the conversation which you allude 
to, and have not forgot the answer I gave you. In my 
judgment it applies with as much force now as then; 
nay more, because at that time the line between parties 
was not so clearly drawn, and the views of the opposi- 
tion so clearly developed as they are at present: of 
course, allowing your observation (as it respects my- 
self) to be founded, personal influence would be of no 
avail. 

Let that party set up a broomstick, and call it a 
true son of liberty,—a democrat,—or give it any other 
epithet that will suit their purpose, and it will command 
their votes 77 toto. 

Will not the Federalists meet, or rather defend their 
cause, on the opposite ground? Surely they must, or 
they will discover a want of policy, indicative of weak- 
ness and pregnant of mischief; which cannot be ad- 
mitted. Wherein, then, would lie the difference between 
the present gentleman in office, and myself? ... 

It would be criminal, therefore, in me, although it 
would be the wish of my countrymen, and I could be 
elected, to accept an office under this conviction, which 
another would discharge with more ability; and this, 
too, at a time when I am thoroughly convinced that 
I should not draw a single vote from the anti-Federal 
side, and, of course, should stand upon no other ground 
than any other Federal character well supported; and, 
when I should become a mark for the shafts of en- 
venomed malice and the basest calumny to fire at,— 
when I should be charged not only with irresolution, 
but with concealed ambition, which waits only an 
occasion to blaze out,—and, in short, with dotage and 
imbecility.?” 
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1788. 

I am sorry to find by your letter that the State of 
North Carolina is so much opposed to the proposed 
Government. If a better could be agreed on, it might 
be well to reject this; but without such a prospect (and 
I confess none appears to me), policy, I think, must 
recommend the one that is submitted. The sentiments 
of this State [Virginia] will soon be known. The second 
day of June, the convention is to meet. Since the elec- 
tion of delegates to it, the prevailing opinion is, that a 
majority of the members are in favor of the Constitu- 
tion, but, as they are soon to speak their own senti- 
ments, it would be imprudent to anticipate them, even 
if they were reduced to certainty. Maryland has rati- 
fied by a very large majority: sixty-three to eleven.” 

Since I had the pleasure of writing to you by the last 
Packet, the Convention of Maryland has ratified the 
federal Constitution by a majority of 63 to 11 voices. 
That makes the seventh State which has adopted it. 
Next Monday the Convention in Virginia will assemble 
—we have still good hopes of its adoption here, though 
by no great plurality of votes. South Carolina has 
probably decided favorably before this time. The plot 
thickens fast. A few short weeks will determine the 
political fate of America for the present generation, 
and probably produce no small influence on the happi- 
ness of society through a long succession of ages to 
come. 

The decision of Maryland and South Carolina by so 
large majorities, and the almost certain adoption of the 
proposed constitution by New Hampshire, will make 
all, except desperate men, look before they leap into 
the dark consequences of rejection. The ratification by 
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eight States without a negative, by three of them unani- 
mously, by three to one in another, by two to one in 
two more, and a// the weight of abilities and property 
in the other, is enough, one would think, to produce a 
cessation of opposition. I do not mean, that this alone 
is sufficient to produce conviction in the mind, but I 
think it ought to produce some change in the conduct of 
any man, who distrusted his infallibility.”* 

In the first place it is a point conceded, that America, 
under an efficient government, will be the most favor- 
able country of any in the world for persons of industry 
and frugality possessed of a moderate capital to in- 
habit. It is also believed, that it will not be less ad- 
vantageous to the happiness of the lowest class of 
people, because of the equal distribution of property, 
the great plenty of unoccupied lands, and the facility of 
procuring the means of subsistence. The scheme of 
purchasing a good tract of freehold estate, and bringing 
out a number of able-bodied men, indented for a certain 
time, appears to be indisputably a rational one.*4 

It is with great satisfaction I have it now in my power 
to inform you, that, on the 25th instant, the delegates 
of Virginia adopted the constitution in toto, by a 
division of eighty-nine in favor of it, to seventy-nine 
against it; and that, notwithstanding the majority is 
so small, yet, in consequence of some conciliatory con- 
duct and recommendatory amendments, a happy ac- 
quiescence, it is said, is likely to terminate the business 
here in as favorable a manner as could possibly have 
been expected.”® 

The latter [letter] contained the pleasing, and I may 
add (though I could not reconcile it to any ideas I 
entertained of common policy) unexpected account of 
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the unconditional ratification of the constitution by the 
State of New York. That North Carolina will hesitate 
long in its choice, I can scarcely believe; but what 
Rhode Island will do is more difficult to say, though not 
worth a conjecture, as the conduct of the majority 
there has hitherto baffled all calculation.” 

It may be mentioned here as a first principle of ex- 
tending the intercourse, and as a theory which will be 
found incontestably true in experiment, that, in pro- 
portion as France will increase the facility of our making 
remittances, in the same ratio shall we increase the con- 
sumption of her produce and manufactures. Common 
sense and sound policy speak thus on our part: “We 
can furnish new materials of great value, and our 
ability to do it will augment with our population every 
day; we want no money for them, and we desire no 
credit may be given to us; we cannot manufacture fine 
articles so cheaply as we can import them, and must, 
while we continue an agricultural people, be supplied 
from some quarter; we offer you the preference, and 
will take in different goods to the amount received 
from us in our staple commodities.” ®” 

A spirit of accommodation was happily infused into 
the leading characters of the continent and the minds 
of men were gradually prepared, by disappointment, 
for the reception of a good government. Nor could I 
rob the fairer sex of their share in the glory of a revolu- 
tion, so honorable to human nature, for, indeed, I think 
you ladies are in the number of the best Patriots Amer- 
ica can boast.”® 

I believe you know me sufficiently well, my dear 
Trumbull, to conceive that I am very much perplexed 
and distressed in my own mind, respecting the subject 
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to which you allude [his acceptance of the Presidency]. 
If I should (unluckily for me) be reduced to the neces- 
sity of giving an answer to the question, which you 
suppose will certainly be put to me, I would fain do 
what was in all respects best. But how can I know what 
is best, or on what shall I determine? May Heaven 
assist me in forming a judgment: for at present, I see 
nothing but clouds and darkness before me. This 
much I may safely say to you in confidence; if ever I 
should from any apparent necessity, be induced to go 
from home in a public character again—it will cer- 
tainly be the greatest sacrifice of feeling and happiness 
that ever was or ever can be made by him, who will 
have, in all situations, the pleasure to profess himself, 
with sentiments of real esteem, Your affectionate 
friend and obedient servant, G. Washington.” 


1789. 

The choice of senators, representatives and electors, 
which (excepting in that of the last description) took 
place at different times in the different States, has 
afforded abundant topics for domestic news since the 
beginning of autumn. ... I will content myself with 
only saying, that the elections have been hitherto vast- 
ly more favorable than we could have expected, that 
federal sentiments seem to be growing with uncommon 
rapidity, and that this increasing unanimity is not less 
indicative of the good disposition than the good sense 
of the Americans. Did it not savor so much of parti- 
ality for my countrymen, I might add, that I cannot 
help flattering myself, that the new Congress, on ac- 
count of the self-created respectability and various 
talents of its members will not be inferior to any 
Assembly in the world.*° 
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I most heartily wish the choice to which you allude 
[election to the Presidency] may not fallon me. ... If 
I should conceive myself in a manner constrained to 
accept, I call Heaven to witness that this very act 
would be the greatest sacrifice of my personal feelings 
and wishes that I ever have been called upon to make. *! 

My movements to the chair of government will be 
accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a culprit 
who is going to the place of his execution. ... In- 
tegrity and firmness are all I can promise. These, be 
the voyage long or short, shall never forsake me, al- 
though J may be deserted by all men; for, of the conso- 
lations which are to be derived from these, under any 
circumstances, the world cannot deprive me.” 

Heaven knows that no event [election to the Presi- 
dency] can be less desired by me, and that no earthly 
consideration short of so general call, together with a 
desire to reconcile contending parties as far as in me 
lies, could again bring me into public life.** 
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FIRST TERM AS PRESIDENT, 1789-1792 


ELECTED PRESIDENT, INAUGURATED IN NEW YORK, APRIL 30, 
1789. TRAVELS THROUGH NORTHERN STATES AS PRESIDENT. 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RELATIONS OF COUNTRY... WAR 
AND TREATIES WITH INDIANS. TOUR THROUGH SOUTHERN 
STATES 


_n On March 11, 1789, Washington paid what proved 
to be his last visit to his mother in Fredericksburg. She 
died, at the age of eighty-two, the following August, 1789. 

Washington was chosen President of the United States 
by unanimous choice of the electors on April 6, 1789. 
Charles Thomson, the venerable Secretary of the old Con- 
tinental Congress, was selected to go to Mount Vernon 
with the official notification of the election. He arrived 
there April 14, and delivered to Washington the formal 
certificate of his election. Two days later Washington 
started for New York, and on his way to New York for 
the inauguration he wrote the following letter from Phila- 
delphia: 


Upon alighting in this city, I received your communi- 
cation of the 17th with the resolutions of the two Houses 
which accompanied it, and in answer thereto, beg leave 
to inform you that, knowing how anxious both houses 
must be to proceed to business, I shall continue my 
journey with as much dispatch as possible. Tomorrow 
evening I purpose to be at Trenton, the night follow- 
ing at Brunswick and hope to have the pleasure of 
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meeting you [the Secretary of Congress] at Elizabeth- 
town point on Thursday at 12 o’clock}, 


4 Washington was inaugurated President of the United 


States, in New York, April 30, 1789, the ceremony taking 
place on the balcony of Federal Hall. He was dressed in 
a full suit of dark-brown cloth, manufactured at Hart- 
ford, with metal buttons with an eagle on them, and with 
a steel-hilted dress-sword, white stockings, and plain 
silver shoe-buckles. 

When the oath was administered to him, he answered: 
“T do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States.” He then 
bowed his head and kissed the Sacred Book, and with 
the deepest feeling uttered the words: “So help me 


God 1" 


The President then attended Divine Service at St. 
Paul’s, and at ten o'clock (after a banquet and fireworks) 
he returned home (to the Franklin house on Cherry Street, 
New York) on foot, the throng of people being so great as 


not to permit a carriage to pass through it. 


It was the general opinion [of the citizens of New 
York] that the President of the United States should 
neither give nor receive invitations; some from a be- 
lief, independent of the circumstances I have men- 
tioned, that this was fundamentally right in order to 
acquire respect. But to this I had two objections, both 
powerful in my mind; first, the novelty of it I knew 
would be considered as an ostentatious mimicry of 
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sovereignty; and, secondly, that so great a seclusion 
would have stopped the avenues to useful information 
from the many, and made me more dependent on that 
of the few. But to hit on a discriminating medium 
was found more difficult, than it appeared to be at first 
view; for, if the citizens at large were begun with, no 
line could be drawn; all, of decent appearance, would 
expect to be invited, and I should have been plunged 
at once into the evil I was endeavouring to avoid. 
Upon the whole, it was thought best to confine my 
invitations to official characters and strangers of dis- 
tinction. This line I have hitherto pursued. Whether 
it may be found best to adhere to it, or depart from it, 
must in some measure be the result of experience and 
information.* 


The itinerary of a trip (through the Eastern States) in- 
cluded New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Cambridge, 
Boston, Portsmouth, Andover, Stamford, and New York. 
Washington left New York on October 15, and returned 
there November 13. His diary contains many notes on 
the people he met, on the agricultural aspects of the 
country, on manufactures and exports. 


Had conversation with Col. Hamilton on the pro- 
priety of my making a tour through the Eastern States 
during the recess of Congress, to acquire knowledge of 
the face of the country, the growth and agriculture 
thereof, and the temper and dispositions of the inhabi- 
tants toward the new government, who thought it a 
very desirable plan, and advised it accordingly.® 

Upon consulting Mr. Jay on the propriety of my in- 
tended tour into the Eastern States, he highly approved 
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of it, but observed a similar visit would be expected by 
those of the Southern.® 

Commenced my journey about 9 o’clock for Boston 
and a tour through the Eastern States. 

The road for the greater part, indeed the whole way, 
was very rough and stony, but the land strong, well 
covered with grass and a luxuriant crop of Indian corn 
intermixed with pumpkins (which were yet ungathered) 
in the fields. We met four droves of beef cattle for the 
New York Market, (about 30 in a drove) some of which 
were very fine—also a flock of sheep for the same place. 
We scarcely passed a farm that did not abound in 
geese.” 

We found all the farmers [from Rye to Fairfield] 
busily employed in gathering, grinding, and express- 
ing the juice of their apples; the crop of which they 
say is rather above mediocrity. The average crop of 
wheat they add, is about 15 bushels to the acre from 
their fallow land—cften 20, and from that to 25. The 
destructive evidences of British cruelty are yet visible 
both in Norwalk and Fairfield; as there are the chim- 
neys of many burnt houses standing in them yet.® 

The ferry [at Stratford] is near half a mile; and some- 
times much incommoded by winds and cross tides. 
... At Stratford they are establishing a manufactory 
of duck, and have lately turned out about 400 bolts. 

. In this place [Milford] there is but one church, 
or in other words, but one steeple—but there are grist 
and saw mills, and a handsome cascade over the tum- 
bling dam; but one of the prettiest things of this kind 
is at Stamford, occasioned also by damming the water 
for their mills; it is near 100 yards in width, and the 
water now being of a proper height, and the rays of 
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the sun striking upon it as we passed, had a pretty 
effect upon the foaming water as it fell. . . . The city 
of Newhaven occupies a good deal of ground, but is 
thinly, though regularly laid out and built. The num- 
ber of souls in it are said to be about 4000. There is ° 
an Episcopal church and 3 Congregational meeting 
houses and a college, in which there are at this time 
120 students under the auspices of Dr. Styles.° 

At this place [Wallingford] we see the white mul- 
berry growing, raised from the seed, to feed the silk- 
worm. We also saw samples of lustring (exceeding 
good) which had been manufactured, from the cocoon 
raised in this town, and silk thread very fine. This, 
except the weaving, is the work of private families, 
without interference with other business, and is likely 
to turn out a beneficial amusement. In the Township 
of Mansfield they are further advanced in this busi- 
ness. Wallingford has a church and two meeting houses 
in it, which stand upon high and pleasant ground. . . . 
The country hereabouts [Middletown] is beautiful and 
the lands good.” 

I viewed the woolen manufactory at this place [Hart- 
ford], which seems to be going on with spirit. Their 
broadcloths are not of the first quality, as yet, but 
they are good; as are their coatings, cassimeres, serges 
and everlastings; of the first, that is, broadcloth, I 
ordered a suit; to be sent to me at New York—and of 
the latter a whole piece, to make breeches for my ser- 
vants. All the parts of this business are performed at 
the manufactory except the spinning—this is done by 
the country people, who are paid by the cut.!! 

There is a great equality in the people of this state 
[Connecticut]. Few or no opulent men—and no poor— 
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great similitude in their buildings—the general fashion 
of which is a chimney (always of stone or brick) and 
door in the middle, with a stair case fronting the latter, 
and running up by the side of the latter [former ?]— 
two flush stories with a very good show of sash and 
glass windows—the size generally is from 30 to 50 feet 
in length, and from 20 to 30 in width, exclusive of a 
back shed, which seems to be added as the family in- 
creases.” 

At this place [Worcester] also we met a Committee 
from the Town of Boston, and an aid of Major-General 
Brooks, of the Middlesex Militia, who had proceeded 
to this place in order to make some arrangements of 
military and other parade on my way to, and in the 
Town of, Boston; and to fix with me on the hours at 
which I should pass through Cambridge, and enter 
Boston. Finding this ceremony was not to be avoided, 
though I had made every effort to do it, I named the 
hour of ten to pass the militia of the above county at 
Cambridge—and the hour of 12 for my entrance into 
Boston, desiring Major Hale, however, to inform Gen- 
eral Brooks that as I conceived there was an impro- 
priety in my reviewing the militia, or seeing them per- 
form manceuvres, otherwise than as a private man, | 
could do no more than pass along the line; which, if he 
thought proper, might be under arms to receive me at 
that time.” 

I went to the Card Manufactory [in Boston], where 
I was informed about goo hands of one kind and for 
one purpose or another—all kinds of cards are made; 
and there are machines for executing every part of the 
work in a new and expeditious manner, especially in 
cutting and bending the teeth, which is done at one 
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stroke. They have made 63,000 pairs of cards in a 
year, and can undersell the imported cards—nay, cards 
of this manufactory have been smuggled into Eng- 
land. 

At this place [the College at Cambridge] I was shown 
by Mr. Willard, the President, the philosophical ap- 
paratus, and amongst others Pope’s Orrery (a curious 
piece of mechanism for showing the revolutions of the 
sun, earth, and many other of the planets), the library, 
(containing 13,000 volumes,) and a museum.”° 

About 2 o’clock, I received an address from the 
Executive of the State of New Hampshire, and in half 
an hour after dined with them and a large company, 
at their assembly room [in Portsmouth], which is 
one of the best I have seen anywhere in the United 
States." 

Between two and three o’clock arrived at my house 
at New York, where I found Mrs. Washington and 
the rest of the family all well—and it being Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s night to receive visits, a pretty large company 
of ladies and gentlemen were present.” 


The following is part of a letter written to Franklin 
during Franklin’s illness: 


If to be venerated for benevolence, if to be admired 
for talents, if to be esteemed for patriotism, if to be 
beloved for philanthropy, can gratify the human mind, 
you [Benjamin Franklin] must have the pleasing con- 
solation to know, that you have not lived in vain. And 
I flatter myself that it will not be ranked among the 
least grateful occurrences of your life to be assured, 
that, so long as I retain my memory, you will be thought 
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on with respect, veneration, and affection by your sin- 
cere friend.1”* 

Read over and digested my thought upon the sub- 
ject of a national militia, from the plans of the militia 
of Europe, those of the Secretary at War, and the 
Baron de Steuben.'* Committed the above thoughts 
to writing in order to send them to the Secretary for 
the Department of War, to be worked into the form 
of a bill, with which to furnish the Committee of 
Congress which had been appointed to draught one. 
Framed the above thoughts on the subject of a na- 
tional militia into the form of a letter, and sent it to 
the Secretary for the Department of War.”° 


See note at end of year 1787. Rhode Island was the 
last State to ratify the Constitution, acting May 29, 1790. 


As it is possible the conduct of Rhode Island (if 
persevered in) may involve questions in Congress, 
which will call for my official decisions, it is not fit 
that I should express more than a wish, in reply to your 
letter, that the legislature at the coming session would 
consider well before it again rejects the proposition for 
calling a convention to decide on their accession to, or 
rejection of, the present government. The adoption of 
it (the Constitution) by North Carolina has left them 
entirely alone.”} 


This refers to the first annual message to Congress. 


Informed the President of the Senate, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives that I had some oral 
communications to make to Congress when each house 
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had a quorum, and desired to be informed thereof 
and of the time and place they would receive 
them.” 


1790. 

I have lately made a tour through the eastern States. 
I found the country in a great degree recovered from 
the ravages of war; the towns flourishing, and the 
people delighted with a government instituted by 
themselves; and for their own good. The same facts 
I have also reason to believe, from good authority, 
exist in the southern States.”* 

A new monarch having succeeded to the throne of 
Spain, it remains to be ascertained how far his court 
may insist upon those exclusive claims to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, which have hitherto prevented 
the conclusion of a treaty between the United States 
and that nation. ... A private gentleman (a man of 
good intelligence,) lately returned from Spain to Amer- 
ica, mentions a report was believed when he sailed, 
that the Americans of the United States had formed a 
successful expedition against the Spanish territory in 
their neighborhood, and that the report had occasioned 
great sensations in the kingdom. Whatever may be 
the future policy of that nation, I am disposed to be- 
come as well acquainted with the merits of the sub- 
jects, which have been agitated between them and us 
since the war, as my other duties and avocations will 
admit.** | 

Washington sent out one army under General St. Clair 
against the Indians, but it was ambushed and nearly 
wiped out. A second army under General Wayne finally 
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brought the Six Nations to terms, but the Indians in the 
South still remained unpacified and lawless. 


McGillivray’s communications with the Cherokees 
he conceives have a constant tendency to excite them 
to war against the frontiers of Georgia and North Caro- 
lina—or at least cautioning them to be on their guard 
against the white people, and infusing suspicions into 
the minds of them. The Creeks have wanted them to 
join in a war against the white people, but they have 
refused, and would be glad to see them humbled for 
the insolence with which they treat them.?® 

Received some papers from the Secretary at War 
respecting a correspondence to be opened between 
Col. Hawkins, of the Senate, and Mr. McGillivray, 
of the Creek Nation, for the purpose of getting the 
latter, with some other chiefs of that nation to this 
place, as an expedient to avert a war with them. But, 
the commissioning a person to negotiate this business 
with McGillivray, without laying the matter before 
the Senate, and the expense of the business appearing 
to bring in question the powers of the President, I re- 
quested to see and converse with the Secretary of 
War, tomorrow, on this subject.”° 

Had a long conversation with Col. Willett who was 
engaged to go as a private agent, but for public pur- 
poses, to Mr. McGillivray, principal chief of the Creek 
Nation. In this conversation he was impressed with 
the critical situation of our affairs with that nation— 
the importance of getting him and some other chiefs 
to this city—the arguments justifiable for him to use 
to effect it.... The letter from Col. Hawkins to 
McGillivray was calculated to bring to his and the 
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view of the Creek Nation the direful consequences of 
a rupture with the United States. The disposition of 
the general government to deal justly and honorably 
by them—and the means by which they, the Creeks, 
may avert the calamities of war, which must be brought 
on by the disorderly people of both nations, if a treaty 
is not made and observed.” 


Washington was against slave labor, on economic as 
well as on moral grounds, for, as 4 practical planter, he 
knew it was the most costly and least productive form of 
labor. 


I was visited by a Mr. Warner Miflin, one of the 
people called Quakers, active in pursuit of the meas- 
ures laid before Congress for emancipating the slaves; 
after much general conversation, and an endeavor to 
remove the prejudices which he said had been enter- 
tained of the motives by which the attending deputa- 
tion from their society were actuated, he used argu- 
ments to show the immorality, injustice, and impolicy 
of keeping these people in a state of slavery; with 
declarations, however, that he did not wish for more 
than a gradual abolition, or to see any infraction of the 
Constitution to effect it. To these I replied, that as it 
was a matter which might come to me for official de- 
cision I was not inclined to express any sentiments on 
the merits of the question before this should happen.” 

Had a further conversation with the Secretary of 
State [Jefferson] on the subject of foreign appoint- 
ments, and on the provision which was necessary for 
Congress to make for them. The result of which was 
that under all circumstances it might be best to have 
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ministers plenipotentiary at the Courts of France and 
England (if any advances from the latter should be 
made) and Charges des Affaires in Spain and Portugal. 
Whether it might be necessary to send a person in 
this character to Holland—one in the character of 
Resident—or simply a person well skilled in commercial 
matters among other characters being questionable, 
nothing finally was decided—but it was concluded on 
the Secretary’s information to a Committee of Con- 
gress with whom he was to converse on the subject of 
the provision to be made, that the salaries allowed to 
our diplomatic characters was too low—that the grades 
which would be fixed on, to transact our affairs abroad 
would be as low as they could be made without giving 
umbrage, that therefore, about $36,000 might answer 
as a provision for the characters to the Courts before 
named—or that it might take $49- or $50,000 if it 
should be found that the lesser grades will not answer.” 

Rhode Island has just now acceded to the constitu- 
tion, and has thus united under the general govern- 
ment all the States of the original confederacy. Ver- 
mont we hope will scon come within the pale of the 
Union. Two new States exist under the immediate 
direction of the general government, viz., that at the 
head of which is General St. Clair, and that which 
consists of the territory lately ceded by the State of 
North Carolina.*° 

Received from the Committee of Enrollment the 
following acts, viz: “An Act providing the means of 
intercourse between the United States and foreign 
Nations.” By which the President of the United States 
is authorized to draw from the Treasury $40,000 an- 
nually, for the support of such persons as he shall com- 
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mission to serve the United States in foreign parts and 
for the expense incident to the business in which they 
may be employed. Not more than $9,000 to be allowed 
to a Minister Plenipotentiary, nor $4500 to a Charge 
des Affaires, except the outfit to each, which shall not 
exceed one year’s salary; nor shall more than $1300 
be allowed to the Secretary of any Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. The President is to account specifically for 
all such expenditures as in his judgment may be made 
public—and also for the amount of such expenditures 
as he may think it advisable not to specify, and cause 
a regular statement thereof to be laid before Congress 
annually.*? 

We did not incline to give any satisfactory answer 
to Mr. Morris, who was officially commissioned to 
ascertain our intentions with respect to the evacuation 
of the Western Posts within the territory of the United 
States and other matters into which he was empowered 
to inquire until by this unauthenticated mode we can 
discover whether you [Canada] will enter into an alli- 
ance with us and make common cause against Spain. 
In that case we will enter into a commercial treaty 
with you and promise perhaps to fulfil what they al- 
ready stand engaged to perform.” 


Major Beckwith was an aide-de-camp to Lord Dorches- 
ter, Governor of Canada, and had come with a communi- 
cation, saying that there was prospect of war between 
England and Spain. In this war all commercial nations 
would favor the views of Great Britain, and, if war should 
occur, the United States would find it to their interest to 
side with Great Britain rather than Spain. See “ Dia- 
ries,” Fuly 8, 1790. 
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Had some further conversation today with the Chief 
Justice [John Jay] and Secretary of the Treasury 
[Alexander Hamilton] with respect to the business on 
which Major Beckwith was come on. The result to 
treat his communications very civilly—to intimate, 
delicately, that they carried no marks official or au- 
thentic, nor in speaking of Alliance, did they convey 
any definite meaning by which the precise object of 
the British Cabinet could be discovered. In a word, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury was to extract as 
much as he could from Major Beckwith and to report 
to me, without committing, by any assurances what- 
ever, the Government of the United States, leaving it 
entirely free to pursue, unreproached, such a line of 
conduct in the dispute as her interest (and honor) 
shall dictate.*? 

One of the last acts of the executive has been the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace and friendship with the 
Creek Nation of Indians, who have been considerably 
connected with the Spanish provinces, and hostile to 
the Georgian frontiers since the war with Great Brit- 
ain. ... This event will leave us in peace from one 
end of our borders to the other, except where it may 
be interrupted by a small refugee banditti of Cherokees 
and Shawnees, who can be easily chastised, .. . if it 
shall become necessary. But this will only be done in 
an inevitable extremity, since the basis of our proceed- 
ings with the Indian nations has been, and shall be, 
justice during the period in which I have anything to 
do with the administration of this government.* 


1791. 
I shall most assuredly indulge myself in a tour 


through the Southern States in the Spring.... It 
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was among my first determinations when I entered 
upon the duties of my present station to visit every 
part of the United States in the course of my adminis- 
tration of the government, provided my health and 
other circumstances would admit of it.*° 

Peace and tranquillity pervade the territory of the 
United States, except on the northwest side of the 
Ohio, where the frequent depredations of the Indians 
made it necessary to form an expedition against them 
last fall. But that has not been productive of the con- 
sequences which were expected from it. The Indians 
still continue their hostilities, and measures are now 
taking to convince them, if they do not see the folly 
of their wars before they can be carried into effect, 
that the enmity of the United States is as much to be 
dreaded, as their friendship is to be desired. Our public 
credit is restored, our resources are increasing, and the 
general appearance of things at least equals the most 
sanguine expectation, that was formed of the effects 
of the present government.”° 

In the course of my inquiries, chiefly from Col. Car- 
rington, I cannot discover that any discontents pre- 
vail among the people at large, at the proceedings of 
Congress. The conduct of the Assembly respecting the 
assumption [of the war debts of the States by the gen- 
eral government] he thinks is condemned by them as 
intemperate and unwise; and he seems to have no 
doubt but that the Excise law (tax on liquors), as it 
is called, may be executed without difficulty—nay 
more, that it will become popular in a little time. His 
duty as Marshall having carried him through all parts 
of the state lately, and of course given him the best 
means of ascertaining the temper and disposition of 
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its inhabitants, he thinks them favorable towards the 
General Government, and that they only require to 
have matters explained to them in order to obtain 
their full assent to the measures adopted by it.*” 


On March 21 Washington left Philadelphia to make 
a tour through the Southern States. He rested at Mount 
Vernon for a week, and on April 7 recommenced his 
journey. The itinerary of this trip included Richmond, 
Wilmington, N.C., Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, Co- 
lumbia, Charlotte, and Staunton. He reached Mount 
Vernon on Fune 12, much benefited in health. The diary 
account of the trip is filled with notes on the various aspects 
of the country. 


The people [of the Southern States] however appear 
to have abundant means to live well, the grounds where 
they are settled yielding grain in abundance and the 
natural herbage a multitude of meat, with little or no 
labor to provide food for the support of their stock, 
especially in Georgia where it is said the cattle live 
through the winter without any support from the 
owners of them. The manners of the people, as far as 
my observations, and means of information extended, 
were orderly and civil and they appeared to be happy, 
contented and satisfied with the general government 
under which they were placed. Where the case was 
otherwise, it was not difficult to trace the cause to 
some demagogue, or speculating character. In Georgia 
the dissatisfied part of them at the late treaty with 
the Creek Indians were evidently land jobbers, who, 
maugre* every principle of justice to the Indians and 
policy to their country would, for their own immediate 

*Early English word = in spite of: notwithstanding: (from ma/gré). 
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emolument, strip the Indians of all their territory if they 
could obtain the least countenance to the measure, but 
it is to be hoped the good sense of the State will set 
its face against such diabolical attempts. And it is also 
to be wished—and by many it was said it might be 
expected—that the sales by that State to what are 
called the Yazoo Companies would fall through. The 
discontents which it was supposed the last Revenue 
Act (commonly known by the Excise Law) would 
create subside as fast as the law is explained and little 
was said of the Banking Act.* 

The country appears to be in a very improving state, 
and industry and frugality are becoming much more 
fashionable than they have hitherto been there. They 
begin to feel the good effects of equal laws and equal 
protection. The farmer finds a ready market for his 
produce, and the merchant calculates with more cer- 
tainty on his payments. Manufacturers have as yet 
made but little progress in that part of the country, 
and it will probably be a long time before they are 
brought to that state, to which they have already ar- 
rived in the middle and eastern parts of the Union. 

Each day’s experience of the government of the 
United States seems to confirm its establishment, and 
to render it more popular. A ready acquiescence in 
the laws made under it shows in a strong light the con- 
fidence, which the people have in their representatives, 
and in the upright views of those who administer the 
government. At the time of passing a law imposing 
a duty on home-made spirits, it was vehemently af- 
firmed by many, that such a law could never be exe- 
cuted in the southern States, particularly in Virginia 
and North Carolina. As this law came in force only 
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on the Ist of this month [July], little can be said of its 
effects from experience; but, from the best information 
I could get on my journey, respecting its operation on 
the minds of the people, (and I took some pains to ob- 
tain information on this point,) there remains no doubt 
but it will be carried into effect, not only without op- 
position, but with very general approbation in those 
very parts where it was foretold, that it would never 
be submitted to by any one. It is possible, however, 
and perhaps not improbable, that some demagogue 
may start up, and produce and get signed some reso- 
lutions declaratory of their disapprobation of the mea- 
sure." 

The establishment of public credit is an immense 
point gained in our national concerns. This, I believe, 
exceeds the expectation of the most sanguine among 
us. And a late instance, unparallelled in this country, 
has been given of the confidence reposed in our mea- 
sures, by the rapidity with which the subscriptions to 
the bank of the United States were filled. In two hours 
after the books were opened by the commissioners, the 
whole number of shares was taken up, and four thou- 
sand more applied for than were allowed by the insti- 
tution. This circumstance was not only pleasing, as it 
related to the confidence in government, but as it ex- 
hibited an unexpected proof of the resources of our 
citizens.” 

It is my wish and desire, that you [Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Attorney-General] would examine the laws of 
the general government, which have relation to In- 
dian affairs, that is, for the purpose of securing their 
lands to them, restraining States or individuals from 
purchasing their lands, and forbidding unauthorized 
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intercourse in their dealings with them; and, more- 
over, that you would suggest such auxiliary laws, as 
will supply the defects of those, which are in being, 
thereby enabling the executive to enforce obedience. 

If Congress expect to live in peace with the neigh- 
boring Indians, and to avoid the expenses and horrors 
of continual hostilities, such a measure will be found 
indispensably necessary, for unless adequate penalties 
are provided, that will check the spirit of speculation 
in lands, and will enable the executive to carry them 
into effect, this country will be constantly embroiled 
with and appear faithless in the eyes not only of the 
Indians, but of the neighboring powers also. For, not- 
withstanding the existing laws, solemn treaties, and 
proclamations, which have been issued to enforce a 
compliance with both, and some attempts of the gov- 
ernment southwest of the Ohio to restrain their pro- 
ceedings, yet the agents for the Tennessee Company 
are at this moment, by pudlic advertisements under the 
signature of a Zachariah Cox, encouraging by offers of 
land and other inducements a settlement at the Muscle 
Shoals, and is likely to obtain emigrants for that pur- 
pose, although there is good evidence, that the mea- 
sure is disapproved by the Creeks and Cherokees; and 
it is presumed it is so likewise by the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws, unless they have been imposed upon by as- 
surances, that trade is the only object in view by the 
establishment.*! 


1792. 

In the course of last winter, I had some of the chiefs 
of the Cherokees in this city [Philadelphia], and in the 
spring I obtained, (with some difficulty indeed,) a full 
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representation of the Six Nations to come hither. I 
have sent all of them away well satisfied, and fully 
convinced of the justice and good dispositions of this 
government towards the Indian nations generally. The 
latter, that is the Six Nations, who before appeared to 
be divided and distracted in their councils, have given 
strong assurances of their friendship, and have resolved 
to send a deputation of ¢heir tribes to the hostile In- 
dians with an account of all that has passed, accom- 
panying it with advice to them to desist from further 
hostilities. 

The tranquillity, which (by your last accounts handed 
to me,) prevails on our northwestern frontiers, gives 
me much satisfaction and affords a pleasing prospect, 
that the exertions of government to bring the hostile 
Indian tribes into a pacific mood will not have been 
made in vain. This, however, is not to relax any prepa- 
ration for a contrary event. Proceed as if it was in- 
evitable; but do it, | entreat you, with all the economy 
which can result from system and good regulations.” 

That the western Indians are stimulated to acts of 
hostility on one side, and every means, which can be 
devised, to set aside the treaties, which exist between 
the southern Indians and the United States, and to 
encourage them to break with us, on the other, admits 
of no doubt in my mind; and that it may be a con- 
certed plan between certain powers to check the growth 
of this rising country, is far from improbable, diaboli- 
cal as it may seem.** 
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1796 


1793- 
Washington had been re-elected as President and took 


the oath of office for the second term in April, 1793. 

In 1793 the French Republic appointed Edmond Charles 
Genet, familiarly known as Citizen Genét, Minister to the 
United States. With great effrontery he attempted to force 
the United States to give aid to France, and, receiving cool 
answers from those in authority, attempted to appeal to 
the people over the head of the Government. Finally the 
Government requested France to recall him. He did not 
return to France, but remained in this country, became 
an American citizen, and married the daughter of Governor 
Clinton of New York. 


Joseph Fauchet was sent by the French Directory to 
succeed Genet, who had made such blunders in dealing 
with the American Government, and in trying to provoke 
war between the United States and England. England 
had offered some conciliatory explanations of the difficul- 
ties, and on April 16, 1794, Washington appointed Chief 
Fustice Fay as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of St. 
ames, in hopes of further smoothing out the matter. 
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This appointment caused much censure among the Faco- 
bin societies* in the United States, who indeed had criti- 
cised severely every act of the administration, but the 
appointment was really a proclamation of neutrality and 
of desire for peace. 


1794+ 
All our late accounts from Europe hold up the ex- 


pectation of a general war in that quarter. For the 
sake of humanity I hope such an event will not take 
place; but, if it should, I trust that we shall have too 
just a sense of our own interest to originate any cause, 
that may involve us in it. 

War having actually commenced between France 
and Great Britain, it behooves the government of this 
country to use every means in its power to prevent the 
citizens thereof from embroiling us with either of those 
powers, by endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality.” 

I believe it is the sincere wish of United America to 
have nothing to do with the political intrigues, or the 
squabbles, of European nations; but on the contrary, 
to exchange commodities and live in peace and amity 
with all the inhabitants of the earth.® 

My objects are, to prevent a war, if justice can be 
obtained by fair and strong representations (to be made 
by a special envoy) of the injuries which this country 
has sustained from Great Britain in various ways, to 
put it into a complete state of military defence, and to 
provide eventually for such measures, as seem to be 
now pending in Congress for execution, if negotiation 
in a reasonable time proves unsuccessful.’ 

I have always given it as my decided opinion, that 


* Followers of Jefferson’s pro-F'rench party. 
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no nation had a right to intermeddle in the internal 
concerns of another; that every one had a right to form 
and adopt whatever government they liked best to live 
under themselves; and that, if this country could, con- 
sistently with its engagements, maintain a strict neu- 
trality and thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do 
so by motives of policy, interest, and every other con- 
sideration, that ought to actuate a people situated and 
circumstanced as we are, already deeply in debt, and 
in a convalescent state from the struggle we have been 
engaged in ourselves.° 

The insurrection in the western counties of this State 
[Pennsylvania] is a striking evidence of this, and may 
be considered as the first ripe frwit of the Democratic 
Societies.* . . - These things were evidently intended, 
and could not fail without counteraction, to disquiet 
the public mind; but I hope and trust this will work 
their own curse; especially when it is known more gen- 
erally than it is, that the Democratic Society of this 
place [Philadelphia] from which the others have ema- 
nated, was instituted by M. Genét for the express pur- 
pose of dissension, and to draw a line between the 
people and the government, after he found the officers 
of the latter would not yield to the hostile measures 
in which he wanted to embroil this country.® 

After hearing what both had to say [about opposi- 
tion to excise law], I briefly told them—That it had 
been the earnest wish of government to bring the people 
of those counties (in western Pennsylvania) to a sense 
of their duty, by mild and lenient means;—That for 
the purpose of representing to their sober reflection 
the fatal consequences of such conduct Commissioners 


* Equivalent of the “Reds” of to-day; not the “ Democrats” of to-day. 
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had been sent amongst them that they might be warned 
in time of what must follow, if they persevered in their 
opposition to the laws; but that coercion would not 
be resorted to except in the dernier resort... . But 
as I considered the support of the Laws as an object 
of the first magnitude, and the greatest part of the ex- 
pense had already been incurred, that nothing short 
of the most unequivocal proofs of absolute submission 
should retard the march of the army into the Western 
counties, in order to convince them that the govern- 
ment could, and would enforce obedience to the laws, 
not suffering them to be insulted with impunity. Being 
asked again what proofs would be required, I answered, 
they knew as well as I did, what was due to justice 
and example. . . . He requested to know if a meeting 
of the people, by their deputies, would be permitted 
by the Army at any given point, on their march into 
that country (with fresh evidence of the sincerity of 
their disposition to acquiesce in what ever might be re- 
quired); I replied I saw no objection to it, provided 
they came unarmed; but to be cautious that not a gun 
was fired, as there could be no answering for conse- 
quences in this case. I assured them that every pos- 
sible care should be taken to keep the troops from 
offering them any insult or damage, but that those 
who always had been subordinate to the laws and such 
as had availed themselves of the amnesty, should not 
be injured in their persons or property; and that the 
treatment of the rest would depend upon their own 
conduct. That the army, unless opposed, did not mean 
to act as executioners, or bring offenders to a military 
tribunal; but merely to aid the civil magistrates, with 
whom offences would lie. Thus ended the matter.’ 
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I believe the eyes of all the we//-disposed people of 
this country will soon be opened, and that they will 
clearly see the tendency, if not the design of the leaders 
of these self-created societies. As far as I have heard 
them spoken of, it is with strong reprobation.® 

I found also, which appeared to me to be an unlucky 
measure—that the former [judge] had issued his war- 
rants against, and a party of light horse had actually 
seized, one Herman Husbands and one Filson as in- 
surgents or abettors of the Insurrection. I call it un- 
lucky because my intention was to have suspended all 
proceedings of a civil nature, until the Army had united 
‘ts columns in the center of the insurgent counties and 
then to have seized at one and the same time all the 
leaders and principals of the insurrection—and because 
it is to be feared that the proceeding above mentioned 
will have given the alarm and those who are most 
obnoxious to punishment will flee from the Country.° 

They [the Indians], poor wretches, have no press 
through which their grievances are related; and it 1s 
well known, that, when one side only of a story is heard 
and often repeated, the human mind becomes impressed 
with it insensibly. The annual presents, however, to 
which you allude, are not given so much with a view to 
purchase peace, as by way of contribution for injuries 
not otherwise to be redressed. These people are very 
much irritated by the continual pressure of land specu- 
lators and settlers on one hand, and by the impositions 
of unauthorized and unprincipled traders, who rob 
them, in a manner, of their hunting, on the other. 
Nothing but the strong arm of the Union, or, in other 
words, adequate laws can correct these abuses. But 
here jealousies and prejudices (from which I apprehend 
more fatal consequences to this government, than from 
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any other source,) aided by local situations, and per- 
haps by interested considerations, always oppose them- 
selves to efficient measures.!° 


T7195. 


vo In Fune, 1794, Fohn Fay went to London in order to 
enter upon negotiations for a peace treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. He returned in about 


eight months and placed the finished treaty before Wash- 
ington in March, 1795. It had aroused great criticism 
because of the hatred of England which had begun before 
the Revolution ; and which had been fostered by Englana’s 
truculence since the Treaty of 1783. The English had 
acted as if they did not think tt mattered whether they spoke 
with common diplomatic courtesy. They were also believed 
to be inciting the Indians to continuous underhand war- 
fare. Washington hoped to preserve peace, and for a year 
there was constant and violent debate as to whether the 
treaty should be ratified or not, but it was finally passed by 
a small majority. For many years Washington had a fixed 
idea that, if the new country could live for twenty years 
without a conflict with its chief neighbors, its future would 
be safe; for he felt that at the end of that time it would 
have grown so strong by the natural increase of popula- 
tion and by the strength that comes from developing its 
resources that it need not fear the attack of any people in 
the world. The Fay Treaty helped toward this end; it 
prevented war for sixteen years only, but even that delay 
was of great service to the Americans and made them more 
ready to face it than they would have been in 1795. 


At present the cry against the [Jay] treaty is like 
that against a mad dog; and every one in a manner is 
running it down. . . . The string which is most played 
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on, because it strikes with most force the popular ear, 
is the violation, as they term it, of our engagements 
with France.” 

The temper of the people of this State [Virginia], 
particularly the southern part of it, and of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, as far as it is discoverable from the 
several meetings and resolutions, which have been pub- 
lished, is adverse to the Jay treaty with Great Britain; 
and yet I doubt much whether the great body of yeo- 
manry have formed any opinion on the subject, and 
whether, if their sense could be fairly taken under a 
plain and simple statement of facts, nine tenths of 
them would not advocate the measure. But with such 
abominable misrepresentations as appear in most of 
the proceedings, it is not to be wondered at, that unin- 
formed minds should be affrighted at the dreadful conse- 
quences that are predicted, and which they are taught 
to expect from the ratification of such a diabolical in- 
strument, as the treaty is denominated. From North 
Carolina we hear little concerning it, and from Ken- 
tucky nothing.” 

My ardent desire is, and my aim has been (as far as 
depended upon the executive department,) to comply 
strictly with a// our engagements, foreign and domestic; 
but to keep the United States free from political con- 
nexions*® with every other country, to see them inde- 
pendent of a// and under the influence of none. In a 
word, I want an American character, that the powers 


* The expression “entangling alliances” was used not dy Washington but 
by Jefferson, who appears to have used it in his first inaugural address in 
1801. The clause sn which these two words appear reads as follows: “Honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” And again, in 
a letter of December 21, 1787: “I know too that it is a maxim with us, and I 
think it a wise one, not to entangle ourselves in the affairs of Europe.” 
(Ford’s edition of Fefferson’s Writings, vol. iv, p- 483.) 
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This portrait of Washington, known as “The Vaughan Portrait,” was the first 
portrait of Washington by Gilbert Stuart, and was painted from life, at Phila- 
delphia, in 1795. It is now owned by Thomas B. Clarke, of New York. 
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of Europe may be convinced we act for ourselves, and 
not for others. This, in my judgment, is the only way 
to be respected abroad and happy at home; and not, by 
», becoming the partisans of Great Britain or France, 
create dissensions, disturb the public tranquillity, and 
destroy, perhaps for ever, the cement which binds the 
union. 

Our concerns with the Indians will tell well. I hope, 
and believe, the peace with the Western Indians will 
be permanent, unless renewed difficulties with Great 
Britain should produce (as it very likely would do) a 
change in their conduct... . All the hostile Indians 
to the southward have renewed the treaties of amity 
and friendship with the United States, and have given 
the best proof in their power of their sincerity, to wit, 
a return of prisoners and property; and peace prevails 
from one end of our frontier to the other. Peace also 
has been produced between the Creeks and Chickasaws 
by the intervention of this government; but something 
untoward and unknown here has occasioned a renewal 
of hostilities on the part of the Creeks." 

I give you these details . . . as evidences of the 
impolitic conduct (for so it strikes me) ‘of the British 
government towards these United States; that it may 
be seen how difficult it has been for the executive, under 
such an accumulation of irritating circumstances, to 
maintain the ground of neutrality, which had been 
taken; at a time when the remembrance of the aid we 
had received from France in the revolution was fresh 
in every mind, and when the partisans of that country 
were continually contrasting the affections of that 
people with the unfriendly disposition of the British 
government. And that, too, as I have observed before, 
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while the recollection of their own sufferings during the 
war with the latter had not been forgotten. 

It is well known, that peace (to borrow a modern 
phrase) has been the order of the day with me since the 
disturbances in Europe first commenced. My policy 
has been, and will continue to be, while I have the 
honor to remain in the administration of the govern- 
ment, to be upon friendly terms with, but independent 
of, all the nations of the earth; to share in the broils of 
none; to fulfil our engagements; to supply the wants 
and be carrier for them all; being thoroughly convinced, 
that it is our policy and interest to do so. Nothing 
short of self-respect, and that justice which is essential 
to a national character, ought to involve us in war; for 
sure I am, if this country is preserved in tranquillity 
twenty years longer, it may bid defiance in a just cause 
to any power whatever; such in that time will be 
its population, wealth, and resources... . A liberal 
[British] policy will be one of the most effectual means 
of deriving advantages to their trade and manufactures 
from the people of the United States, and will contrib- 
ute, more than anything else, to obliterate the im- 
pressions, which have been made by their late conduct 
towards us.*° 


1796. 

As Mr. Fohn Hill Morgan says :** “In the year 1796 
Washington passed through the most trying experience 
which any public man can be called upon to bear ; from 


*See vol. I, p. 53, of Gilbert Stuart, by Lawrence Park, 4 vols., New 
York: William Edwin Rudge, 1926. Mr. Park acknowledges The Life of 
ohn Marshall, by A. J. Beveridge, 4 vols., Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1916, as the source of the substance as well as the quotation in 
this paragraph. See Life of Marshall, vol. I, pp. 116-165. 
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’ being the national hero, he had become a hissing in the 


mouths of the unthinking multitude. The climax of the 
troubles of his administration had been almost reached 
the spring before when the attacks of Freneau, fostered by 
Jefferson, had become well-nigh intolerable, but barely 
had neutrality as between France and England been pre- 
served by Washington at the cost of his popularity, when 
arose the outburst of the mob against the treaty with Great 
Britain negotiated by Fohn Fay. As Washington’s term 


‘drew to a close in the autumn of 1796 there was a down- 


pour of Feffersonian abuse. He was called a miser, an 
aristocrat, an oppressor of the many for the enrichment 
of the few, and even a thief and a murderer. His enemies 
declared that he had been a traitor to the cause of the Revo- 
lution, and to prove the charge, resurrected an ancient 
slander supported by forged letters. Fefferson’s organ, the 
“Aurora, declared the day of Washington’s retirement 
‘ought to be a Fubilee in the United States.’” 


Washington felt keenly and with torture these insidious 
misrepresentations, and he wrote: and that too in such 
exaggerated and indecent terms as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter—or even to a 
common pickpocket.¥ 

I am sure the mass of citizens in these United States 
mean well, and I firmly believe they will always act well 
whenever they can obtain a right understanding of 
matters; but in some parts of the Union, where the 
sentiments of their delegates and leaders are adverse 
to the government, and great pains are taken to incul- 
cate a belief, that their rights are assailed and their 
liberties endangered, it is not easy to accomplish this; 
especially, as is the case invariably, when the inventors 
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and abettors of pernicious measures use infinitely more 
industry in disseminating the poison, than the well 
disposed part of the community to furnish the antidote. 
To this source all our discontents may be traced, and 
from it all our embarrassments proceed. Hence seri- 
ous misfortunes, originating in misrepresentation, fre- 
quently flow, and spread, before they can be dissipated 
by truth.’ 

If I had entertained any suspicions before, that the 
queries, which have been published in Bache’s paper, 
proceeded from you [Thomas Jefferson], the assurances 
you have of the contrary would have removed them; 
but the truth is, I harbored none. I am at no loss to 
conjecture from what source they flowed, through what 
channel they were conveyed, and for what purpose they 
and similar publications appear. They were known to 
be in the hands of Mr. Parker in the early part of the 
last session of Congress. They were shown about by 
Mr. Giles during the session, and they made their pub- 
lic exhibition about the close of it. 

Perceiving and probably hearing, that no abuse in 
the gazettes would induce me to take notice of anony- 
mous publications against me, those, who were disposed 
to do me such friendly offices, have embraced without 
restraint every opportunity to weaken the confidence 
of the people; and, by having the whole game in their 
hands, they have scrupled not to publish things that do 
not, as well as those which do exist, and to mutilate 
the latter, so as to make them subserve the purposes 
which they have in view.” 

The North in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal Laws of a common gov- 
ernment, finds in the productions of the latter great 
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additional resources of maritime and commercial enter- 
prise—and precious materials of manufacturing indus- 
try. The South in the same intercourse, benefitting by 
the agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow and 
its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own 
channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular 
navigation invigorated: and, while it contributes, in 
different ways, to nourish the general mass of the na- 
tional navigation, it looks forward to the protection of 
a maritime strength to which itself is unequally adapted. 
—The East, in a like intercourse with the West, al- 
ready finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications, by land and water, will more 
and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
—The West derives from the East supplies requisite to 
its growth and comfort, and what is perhaps of still 
greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure 
enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own produc- 
tions to the weight, influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by 
an indissoluble community of interest, as one Nation. 
Any other tenure by which the West can hold this 
essential advantage, whether derived from its own sepa- 
rate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nexion with any foreign Power, must be intrinsically 
precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in Union, all the 
parts combined in the united mass of means and ef- 
forts cannot fail to find greater strength, greater re- 
source, proportionably greater security from external 
danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
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foreign nations; and what is of inestimable value! they 
must derive from Union an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, which so fre- 
quently afflict neighboring countries, not tied together 
by the same government; which their own rivalships 
alone would be sufficient to produce; but which oppo- 
site foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence likewise they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown military estab- 
lishments, which under any form of government, are 
inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican liberty. In this 
sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as 
a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
othermcrs2..% 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as a matter of serious concern that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by Geographical discriminations—Northern and 
Southern, Atlantic and Western; when designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief, that there is a real dif- 
ference of local interests and views. One of the expedi- 
ents of Party to acquire influence, within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burnings which spring 
from these misrepresentations. They tend to render 
alien to each other those who ought to be bound to- 
gether by fraternal affection. The inhabitants of our 
Western country have lately had a useful lesson on this 
head. They have seen, in the negotiation by the Ex- 
ecutive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Sen- 
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ate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the universal satis- 
faction at that event, throughout the United States, 
a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in the General 
Government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two Treaties, that 
with Great Britain, and that with Spain, which secure 
to them every thing they could desire, in respect to 
our Foreign Relations, towards confirming their pros- 
perity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the 
preservation of these advantages on the Union by 
which they were procured? Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, who would 
sever them from their Brethren, and connect them with 
Aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a 
Government for the whole, is indispensable. No alli- 
ances however strict between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute... .” 

Towards the preservation of your government, and 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is 
requisite, not only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority, 
but also that you resist with care the spirit of innova- 
tion upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms 
of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. .. .”° 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the Administration of the Govern- 
ment, and serve to keep alive the Spirit of Liberty. 
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This within certain limits is probably true, and in 
Governments of a Monarchical case, Patriotism may 
look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spir- 
it of party. But in those of the popular character, in 
Governments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be 
encouraged. From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary purpose, and there being constant danger of 
excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opin- 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it... . 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to polit- 
ical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nections with private and public felicity. Let it simply 
be asked where is the security for property, for repu- 
tation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation 
in the courts of justice? And let us with caution in- 
dulge the supposition, that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on minds of pecu- 
liar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. . . .” 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is, 
to use it as sparingly as possible: avoiding occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace, but remembering also 
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that timely disbursements to prepare for danger fre- 
quently prevent much greater disbursements to repel 
it—avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not 
only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigor- 
ous exertions in time of Peace to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not 
ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burthen 
which we ourselves ought to bear. . . .?8 

Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations. 
Cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. . . .”4 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essen- 
tial than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate attachments for 
others should be excluded; and that in place of them 
just and amicable feelings towards all should be culti- 
RRLed Ai. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I 
conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens, the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly awake, since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican govern- 
Ment oays 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
Nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little Political connection as pos- 
sible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let 
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Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances, with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements, (I hold the maxim no less ap- 
plicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy). I repeat it therefore let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. 
But in my opinion it is unnecessary and would be un- 
wise to extend them. . . .”° 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should hold an equal and 
impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; establish- 
ing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a 
stable course,—to define the rights of our merchants, 
and to enable the government to support them,—con- 
ventional rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will permit; but 
temporary, and liable to be from time to time aban- 
doned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view that ’tis folly in 
one nation to look for disinterested favors from an- 
other,—that it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
pendence for whatever it may accept under that char- 
acter—that by such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more. There can be no greater error 
than to expect, or calculate upon real favors from 
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nation to nation. "Tis an illusion which experience 
must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. . . .?9 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my adminis- 
tration, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am 
nevertheless too sensible of my defects not to think 
it probable that I may have committed many errors. 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Al- 
mighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which’ they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that 
my country will never cease to view them with indul- 
gence; and that after forty-five years of my life dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so 
natural to a man who views in it the native soil of him- 
self and his progenitors for several generations, I antici- 
pate with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which 
I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet 
enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow- 
citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government, the ever favorite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, 
labors, and dangers.*° 
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CHAPTER XI 
WASHINGTON’S SPECIAL INTERESTS 


4 
EDUCATION. ARMY AND NAVY. EMIGRATION. AGRICULTURE. 
THE FEDERAL CITY 


Washington was a man of varied interests, busied with 
many activities. This chapter concerns some of these 
special interests, which I have arranged together, instead 
of in chronological order, as in the rest of the text. 


EDUCATION 


Education was of special importance to him, and in 
the following selections are embodied some of his ideas on 
the subject. The education of Fohn Parke Custis had oc- 
cupied him, and he carefully superintended tt, as well as 
the education of Custis’s children. 


1786. 

It gives me the highest satisfaction to find the Arts 
and Sciences making a progress in any country; but 
when I see them advancing in the rising States of Amer- 
ica I feel a peculiar pleasure; and in my opinion, every 
effort of genius, and all attempts towards improving 
useful knowledge ought to meet with encouragement in 
this country.’ 


1794+ 
That a National University in ¢his country is a thing 


to be desired, has always been my decided opinion; 
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and the appropriation of grounds and funds for it in 
the Federal City, have long been contemplated and 
talked of; but how far matured, or how far the trans- 
planting of an entire Seminary of Foreigners, who may 
not understand our language, can be assimilated therein 
is more than I am prepared to give an opinion upon— 
or indeed how far funds in either case are attainable.” 


1795. 

A plan for the establishment of an university in the 
Federal City has frequently been the subject of conver- 
sation; but, in what manner it is proposed to commence 
this important institution, on how extensive a scale, 
the means by which it is to be effected, how it is to be 
supported, or what progress is made in it, are matters 
altogether unknown to me. 

It has always been a source of serious reflection and 
sincere regret with me, that the youth of the United 
States should be sent to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of education. Although there are doubtless many, 
under these circumstances, who escape the danger of 
contracting principles unfavorable to republican gov- 
ernment, yet we ought to deprecate the hazard attend- 
ing ardent and susceptible minds, from being too strong- 
ly and too early prepossessed in favor of other political 
systems, before they are capable of appreciating their 
own. 

For this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan 
adopted, by which the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres 
could be taught in their fud/est extent, thereby embrac- 
ing all the advantages of European tuition, with the 
means of acquiring the liberal knowledge, which is 
necessary to qualify our citizens for the exigencies of 
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public as well as private life; and (which with me is a 
consideration of great magnitude) by assembling the 
youth from the different parts of this rising republic, 
contributing from their intercourse and interchange 
of information to the removal of prejudices, which 
might perhaps sometimes arise from local circum- 
stances. 

The Federal City, from its centrality, and the ad- 
vantages which in other respects it must have over any 
other place in the United States, ought to be preferred, 
as a proper site for such an university. And ifa plan can 
be adopted upon a scale as extensive as I have described, 
and the execution of it should commence under favor- 
able auspices, in a reasonable time, with a fair prospect 
of success, I will grant in perpetuity fifty shares in the 
navigation of Potomac River towards the endowment 
of it. 


It is with indescribable regret, that I have seen the 
youth of the United States migrating to foreign coun- 
tries, in order to acquire the higher branches of erudi- 
tion, and to obtain a knowledge of the sciences. Al- 
though it would be injustice to many to pronounce the 
certainty of their imbibing maxims not congenial with 
republicanism, it must nevertheless be admitted, that 
a serious danger is encountered by sending abroad 
among other political systems, those who have not well 
learned the value of their own. 

The time is therefore come, when a plan of universal 
education ought to be adopted in the United States. 
Not only do the exigencies of public and private life 
demand it, but, if it should ever be apprehended, that 
prejudice would be entertained in one part of the Union 
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against another, an efficacious remedy will be, to assem- 
ble the youth of every part under such circumstances 
as will by the freedom of intercourse and collision of 
sentiment, give to their minds the direction of truth, 
philanthropy, and mutual conciliation. 

It has been represented, that a university corre- 
sponding with these ideas is contemplated to be built 
in the Federal City, and that it will receive consider- 
able endowments. This position is so eligible from its 
centrality, so convenient to Virginia, by whose legisla- 
ture the shares were granted and in which part of the 
Federal District stands and combines so many other 
conveniences, that I have determined to vest the Poto- 
mac shares in that university. 

Presuming it to be more agreeable to the General 
Assembly of Virginia, that the shares in the James River 
Company should be reserved for a similar object in some 
part of that State, I intend to allot them for a seminary 
to be erected at such place as they shall deem most 
proper. I am disposed to believe, that a seminary of 
learning upon an enlarged plan, but yet not coming up 
to the full idea of an university is an institution to be 
preferred for the position which is to be chosen. The 
students who wish to pursue the whole range of science, 
may pass with advantage from the seminary to the 
university, and the former by a due relation may be 
rendered cooperative with the latter.* 


1796. 
I have regretted that another subject (which in my 


estimation is of interesting concern to the well-being 
of this country) was not touched upon also; I mean 
education generally, as one of the surest means of en- 
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lightening and giving just ways of thinking to our citi- 
zens, but particularly the establishment of a univer- 
sity; where the youth from all parts of the United 
States might receive the polish of erudition in the arts, 
sciences, and belles-lettres; and where those who were 
disposed to run a political course might not only be 
instructed in the theory and principles, but (this semi- 
nary being at the seat of the general government) where 
the legislature would be in session half the year, and 
the interests and politics of the nation of course would 
be discussed, they would lay the surest foundation for 
the practical part also. 

But that which would render it of the highest im- 
portance, in my opinion, is, that [during] the juvenal 
period of life, when friendships are formed, and habits 
established, that will stick by one; the youth or young 
men from different parts of the United States would 
be assembled together, and would by degrees discover 
that there was not that cause for those jealousies and 
prejudices which one part of the Union had imbibed 
against another part; of course, sentiments of more 
liberality in the general policy of the country would 
result from it. What but the mixing of people from 
different parts of the United States during the war 
rubbed off these impressions? A century, in the ordi- 
nary intercourse, would not have accomplished what 
the seven years’ association in arms did; but that ceas- 
ing, prejudices are beginning to revive again, and never 
will be eradicated so effectually by any other means, 
as the intimate intercourse of characters in early life,— 
who, in all probability, will be at the head of the coun- 
sels of this country in a more advanced stage of it.” 
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Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as to the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened.® 


The following selection is from Washington’s will, 
dated uly 9, “one thousand seven hundred ninety.” 
The testator omitted the word “nine,” but added “year 
of the Independence of the United States the twenty- 
fourth.” 


1799: 

That as it has always been a source of serious regret 
with me to see the youth of these United States sent 
to foreign countries for the purpose of education, often 
before their minds were formed or they had imbibed 
any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own, con- 
tracting too frequently not only habits of dissipation 
and extravagance, but principles unfriendly to repub- 
lican government and to the true and genuine liberties 
of mankind which thereafter are rarely overcome. For 
these reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised on a liberal scale which would have a tendency 
to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this 
rising empire, thereby to do away with local attach- 
ments and state prejudices as far as the nature of 
things would, or indeed ought to admit, from our na- 
tional councils. 

Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object as this is (in my estimation), 
my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
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more likely to effect the measure than the establish- 
ment of a university in a central part of the United 
States to which the youth of fortune and talents from 
all parts thereof might be sent for the completion of 
their education in all the branches of polite literature 
in arts and sciences—in acquiring knowledge in the 
principles of politics and good government—and (as 
a matter of infinite importance in my judgment) by 
associating with each other and forming friendships in 
juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves in a proper 
degree from those local prejudices and habitual jeal- 
ousies which have just been mentioned and which when 
carried to excess are never failing sources of disquietude 
to the public mind and pregnant of mischievous conse- 
quences to this country.’ 


ARMY AND NAVY 
1796. 


The institution of a military academy is also recom- 
mended by cogent reasons. However pacific the gen- 
eral policy of a nation may be, it ought never to be 
without an adequate stock of military knowledge for 
emergencies. The first would impair the energy of its 
character, and both would hazard its safety, or ex- 
pose it to greater evils when war could not be avoided. 
Besides that war might often not depend upon its own 
choice. In proportion as the observance of pacific 
maxims might exempt a nation from the necessity of 
practising the rules of the military art, ought to be its 
care in preserving and transmitting, by proper estab- 
lishments, the knowledge of that art... . [We know 
that] the art of war is at once comprehensive and com- 
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plicated; that it demands much previous study; and 
that the possession of it, in its most improved and per- 
fect state, is always of great moment to the security of 
a nation. This, therefore, ought to be a serious care 
of every government; and for this purpose, a academy, 
where a regular course of instruction is given, is an 
obvious expedient, which different nations have suc- 
cessfully employed.® 


1798. 

My first wish would be that my military family and 
the whole army should consider themselves as a band 
of brothers, willing and ready to die for each other. 
The army are the mere agents of civil power. A Judge 
Advocate prosecutes in the name and in behalf of the 
United States. Be strict in discipline, require nothing 
unreasonable of officers or men but see that whatever is 
required be punctually complied with. Discourage vice 
in every shape. The firmness requisite for the real busi- 
ness of fighting is only to be obtained by a constant 
course of discipline and service. An ill-placed humanity 
(on my part) perhaps a reluctance to give distress may 
have restrained me too far. I beg that you will be par- 
ticularly careful, in seeing strict order observed, as that 
is the life of military discipline.? 


wees 
The regular course of application for military ap- 


pointments is to the President of the United States, 
through the Secretary of War. But it would be decep- 
tious not to apprise you beforehand that it does not 
accord with the policy of our government to bestow 
offices, civil or military, upon foreigners to the exclu- 
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sion of our own citizens; first, because there is animated 
zeal in the latter to serve their country; and, secondly, 
because the former, seldom content with the task they 
sustained in their own country, look for higher appoint- 
ments in this, which, when bestowed, unless there is 
obvious cause to justify the measure, is pregnant with 
discontent, and therefore is not often practiced—except 
in those branches of the military science which relate 
to engineering and gunnery; for in these our military 
establishment is defective and men of acknowledged 
abilities with ample testimonials thereof would be cer- 
tainly encouraged.?° 


1796. 

From the best information I have been able to ob- 
tain, and from the best view I have of the general sys- 
tem of European Politics, and of the state of matters 
in the Mediterranean in particular, our Commerce in 
that quarter will always be upon a precarious estab- 
lishment unless a protecting force is given to it. If Con- 
gress in their investigation of the subject should coin- 
cide in this opinion, it will rest with their wisdom to 
decide whether that trade, in particular, is of sufficient 
importance to countervail the expense of its protec- 
tion. How much beyond this to extend the view sowards 
a Navy, in the present uncertain state of our fiscal 
concerns, merits consideration. My own sentiments 
lead strongly to the means of commencement." 


To secure respect to a neutral flag requires a Naval 
Force organized and ready to vindicate it from insult 
or aggression. This may prevent even the necessity of 
going to War, by discouraging belligerent powers from 
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committing such violations of the rights of the neutral 
party, as may first or last leave no other option." 


. EMIGRATION 
1794+ 

My opinion, with respect to emigration, is, that, 
except of useful mechanics and some particular descrip- 
tions of men or professions, there is no need of encour- 
agement, while the policy or advantage of its taking 
place in a body (I mean the settling of them in a body) 
may be much questioned; for, by so doing, they retain 
the language, habits and principles (good or bad) 
which they bring with them. Whereas by an intermix- 
ture with our people, they, or their descendants, get 
assimilated to our customs, measures and laws:—in a 
word, soon become one people.” 


1788. 

In the first place it is a point conceded that America 
under an efficient government will be the most favor- 
able country of any in the World for persons of industry 
and frugality possessed of a moderate capital to inhabit. 
It is also believed that it will ot be less advantageous 
to the happiness of the lowest class of people because of 
the equal distribution of property, the great plenty of 
unoccupied lands and the facility of procuring the 
means of subsistence. The scheme of purchasing a good 
tract of land of freehold estate and bringing out a 
number of able-bodied men, indented for a certain time, 
appears to be indisputably a rational one.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Washington was greatly interested in farming, and his 
diaries are filled with notes on planting, harvesting, fer- 
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tilizing, and experiments with different kinds of seeds. 
He superintended carefully everything at Mount Vernon. 
On his journeys he noticed what the farmers in different 
parts of the country were doing, and what results they had 
with their crops. He also carried on detailed and continu- 
ous correspondence with Arthur Young, the famous English 
economist and writer on agriculture, and with Sir Fohn 


Sinclair, president of the Board of Agriculture of England. 


1793+ 

There is nothing which stands in greater need of 
tegulation than the wagons and carts at the Mansion 
House. . . . Frequently I have seen a cart go from the 
Mansion House, or from the river side to the new barn 
with little or no more lime or sand in it, than a man 
could carry on his back—the consequence of this was 
that the brick layers were half their time idle.“ 


1794+ 

I know of no pursuit in which more real and important 
services can be rendered to any country, than by im- 
proving its agriculture, its breed of useful animals, 
and other branches of a husbandman’s cares: nor can I 
conceive any plan more conducive to this end than the 
one you have introduced for bringing to view the actual 
state of them in all parts of the Kingdom. 

For the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be wished, 
that the manly employment of Agriculture and the 
humanizing benefit of commerce, would supersede the 
waste of war, and the rage of conquest: that the swords 
might be turned into ploughshares, and the spears into 
pruning-hooks, and as the Scriptures express it, “the 
Nations learn war no more.” ?° 
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It must be obvious to every man, who considers the 
agriculture of this country (even in the best improved 
parts of it) and compares the produce of our lands with 
those of other countries, no ways superior to them in 
natural fertility, how miserably defective we are in the 
management of them; and that if we do not fall on a 
better mode of treating them, how ruinous it will prove 
to the landed interest. Ages will not produce a sys- 
tematic change without public attention and encourage- 
ment; but a few years more of increased sterility will 
drive the Inhabitants of the Atlantic States westwardly 
for support; whereas if they were taught how to im- 
prove the old, instead of going in pursuit of new and pro- 
ductive soil, they would make those acres which now 
scarcely yield them any thing, turn out beneficial to 
themselves—to the Mechanics, by supplying them with 
the staff of life on much cheaper terms—to the Mer- 
chants, by increasing their Commerce and exportation 
—and to the Community generally, by the influx of 
Wealth resulting therefrom.” 


1797: 

I have endeavored both in a public and private char- 
acter to encourage the establishnients of Boards of 
Agriculture in this country, but hitherto in vain. ... 
Since the first establishment of the National Board of 
Agriculture in Great Britain, I have considered it as 
one of the most valuable institutions of modern times, 
and conducted with so much ability and zeal as it ap- 
pears to be under the auspices of Sir John Sinclair, must 
be productive of great advantages to the nation and to 
mankind in general."® 
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THE FEDERAL CITY 


The need for a Federal City, later known as Washington, 
had been discussed from 1790 on, and plans were under 
way for building a capital. Washington joined in this 
project. Major L’Enfant was in charge of the plan- 
ning, and Washington was much interested in watching 
the growth of the city, as the following quotations show. 


1790. 

Two bills presented to me by the joint Committee 
of Congress—the one “An Act for Establishing the 
Temporary and Permanent Seat of the Government 
of the United States.” 


Washington approved this Act, Fuly 16, 7790. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of a district, ten miles square, 
on the Potomac River, between the Eastern Branch and 
Connogocheque, with three commissioners to survey and 
define the limits. The Government was to be transferred 
thereto prior to the first Monday in December of 1800; to 
adjourn from New York to Philadelphia, where the De- 
cember Session of 1790 was to open. The expense of mov- 
ing the Government from Philadelphia to the Potomac 


was to be met from the duties collected on imposts and 
tonnage.” 


1791. 

Left Mount Vernon for Georgetown before six o’clock, 
and according to appointment met the Commissioners 
at that place by 9, then calling together the proprietors 
of those lands on which the federal city was proposed 
to be built, who had agreed to cede them on certain 
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conditions at the last meeting I had with them at this 
place; but from some misconception with respect to 
the extension of their grants had refused to make 
conveyances, and recapitulating the principles upon 
which my commissions to them at the former meeting 
were made and giving some explanation of the present 
state of matters and the consequences of delay in this 
business, they readily waived their objections and 
agreed to convey to the utmost extent of what was 
required.” Whilst the Commissioners were engaged 
in preparing the deeds to be signed by the subscribers 
this afternoon, I went out with Maj. L’Enfant and 
Mr. Ellicot to take a more perfect view of the ground, 
in order to decide finally on the spots on which to place 
the public buildings, and to direct how a line which 
was to leave out a spring (commonly known by the 
name of the Cool Spring) belonging to Maj. Stoddart 
should be run.” 


The deeds which remained unexecuted yesterday 
were signed today and the dowers of their respective 
wives acknowledged according to Law. This being 
accomplished, I called the several subscribers together 
and made known to them the spots on which I meant 
to place the buildings for the P: and Executive depart- 
ments of the Government—and for the legislature of 
ditto. A Plat was also laid before them of the city in 
order to convey to them general ideas of the City, but 
they were told that some deviation from it would take 
place—particularly in the diagonal streets or avenues, 
which would not be so numerous; and in the removal 
of the President’s house more westerly for the advan- 
tage of higher ground; they were also told that a Town 
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house or exchange would be placed on some convenient 
ground between the spots designed for the public build- 
ings before mentioned, and it was with much pleasure 
that a general approbation of the measure seemed to 
pervade the whole.” 


I found at Georgetown many well conceived and 
ingenious plans for the public buildings in the new 
city. It was a pleasure, indeed, to find in an infant 
country such a display of architectural abilities. The 
plan of Mr. Hober (?) who was introduced to me by 
Dr. Tucker, from Charleston, and who appears to be 
a very judicious man, was made choice of, for the Presi- 
dent’s House, and the commissioners have agreed with 
him to superintend the building of it, and of that of 
the Capitol also, if they should, hereafter, be disposed 


to put both under one management.” 


The administration of the affairs of the Federal City 
ought to be under the immediate direction of a judicious 
and skilful superintendent, appointed by and subject 
to the orders of the commissioners (who, in the eye of 
the law, are the responsible characters), one in whom 
is united knowledge of men and things, industry, in- 
tegrity, impartiality, and firmness; and that this per- 
son should reside on the spot.” 


The more I consider the subject, the more I am con- 
vinced of the expediency of importing a number of 
workmen from Europe to be employed in the Federal 
City. The measure has not only economy to recom- 
mend it, but is important by placing the quantity of 
labor which may be performed by such persons upon 
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a certainty for the term for which they shall be en- 
gaged.” 


1/97: 

The public buildings in the Federal City go on well; 
one wing of the Capitol (with which Congress might 
make a very good shift), and the President’s House will 
be covered in this autumn, or to speak more correctly 
perhaps the latter is zow receiving its cover, and the 
former will be ready for it by that epoch. An elegant 
bridge is thrown over the Potomac at the little falls, 
and the navigation of the river above will be completed 
nearly, this season, through which an immensity of 
produce must flow to the shipping ports thereon. 

Alexandria you would scarcely know; so much has it 
increased since you were there. Two entire streets 
where shallops then laded and unladed are extended 
into the river, and some of the best buildings in the 
town erected on them. What were the commons are 
now all enclosed, and many good houses placed on 
them.?” 


1798. 
A century hence, if this country keeps united (and 


it is surely its policy and interest to do it), will produce 
a city, though not as large as London, yet of a magni- 
tude inferior to few others in Europe, on the banks of 
the Potomac, where one is now establishing for the 
permanent seat of the government of the United States, 
(between Alexandria and Georgetown, on the Maryland 
side of the river;) a situation not excelled, for command- 
ing prospect, good water, salubrious air, and safe 
harbor, by any in the world; and where elegant build- 
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ings are erecting and in forwardness for the reception 
of Congress in the year 1800.”8 


Went up to the Federal City. Dined and lodged at 
Mr. Thos. Peter’s.?° 


Examined in company with the commissioners some 
of the lots in the vicinity of the Capitol and fixed upon 
No. 16 in 634 to build on. Dined and lodged at Mrs. 


Law’s.29 


Lot No. 16, Square 634, was on the west side of North 
Capitol Street, between B and C Streets, about the middle 
of the block. Washington was to pay $535.71 for it in 
three annual instalments, the first of which was paid in 
1798. George Blagdin was the builder of the two adjoining 
houses erected thereon for Washington. ... The houses 
remained standing until they were torn down about 1908 
to increase the area of the Capitol grounds.*} 
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RETIRES TO MOUNT VERNON. DIES, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 
1799 


1797: 

Washington’s term of office expired in March, 1797, 
and on the oth of that month he left Philadelphia, after 
having witnessed the inauguration of the new President, 
John Adams. On March 15 he reached Mount Vernon, 
where he spent his last years in the country pursuits of 
which he was so fond. 


I find myself in the situation of a young beginner; 
for, although I have not houses to build (except one, 
which I must erect for the accommodation and security 
of my military, civil and private papers, which are 
voluminous and may be interesting) [at Mount Vernon], 
yet I have not one, or scarcely anything else about me 
which does not require considerable repairs. In a word, 
I am already surrounded by joiners, masons, painters, 
etc., etc.; and such is my anxiety to get out of their 
hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a friend into, 
or to sit in myself, without the music of hammers, or 
the odoriferous smell of paint.’ 

To make and sell a little flour annually, to repair 
houses going fast to ruins, to build one for the security 
of my papers of a public nature, and to amuse myself in 
agricultural and rural pursuits, will constitute employ- 
ment for the few years I have to remain on this ter- 
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restrial globe. If, to these, I could now and then meet 
the friends I esteem, it would fill up the measure and 
add zest to my enjoyment. But, if ever the latter 
happens, it must be under my own vine and fig tree, as 
I do not think it probable that I shall ever extend my 
walks beyond a radius of 20 miles from them.’ 

I have nothing to say, that could either inform or 
amuse a Secretary of War [James McHenry] in Phila- 
delphia. I might tell him, that I begin my diurnal 
course with the sun; that, if my hirelings are not in 
their places at that time I send them messages expres- 
sive of my sorrow for their indisposition; that, having 
put these wheels in motion, I examine the state of 
things further; and the more they are probed, the deeper 
I find the wounds are which my buildings have sus- 
tained by an absence and neglect of eight years; by 
the time I have accomplished these matters, breakfast 
(a little after seven o’clock, about the time I presume 
you are taking leave of Mrs. McHenry), is ready; that, 
this being over, I mount my horse and ride round my 
farms, which employs me until it is time to dress for 
dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing faces, come as 
they say out of respect for me. Pray, would not the 
word curiosity answer as well? And how different this 
from having a few social friends at a cheerful board! 
The usual time of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, 
brings me within the dawn of candlelight; previous to 
which, if not prevented by company, I resolve that, as 
soon as the glimmering taper supplies the place of the 
great luminary, I will retire to my writing-table and 
acknowledge the letters I have received; but when the 
lights are brought, I feel tired and disinclined to engage 
in this work, conceiving that the next night will do as 
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well. The next comes, and with it the same causes for 
postponement, and effect, and so on. 

This will account for your letter remaining so long 
unacknowledged; and, having given you the history of 
a day, it will serve for a year, and I am persuaded you 
will not require a second edition of it. But it may strike 
you, that in this detail no mention is made of any por- 
tion of time allotted for reading. The remark would be 
just, for I have not looked into a book since I came 
home; nor shall I be able to do it until I have dis- 
charged my workmen, probably not before the nights 
grow longer, when possibly I may be looking in Dooms- 
day-Book.? 

The last [letter] in date was the first received; but 
neither came to hand until long after I had left the chair 
of Government and was seated in the shade of my own 
vine and fig tree... . 

_ Iam clearly in sentiment with you that every man 
who is in the vigor of life, ought to serve his country, in 
whatever line it requires and he is fit for; it was not my 
intention therefore to persuade you [David Humphrey] 
to withdraw your service whilst inclination and the 
calls of your country demanded your service. . . . 

Nothing short of a general peace in Europe will pro- 
duce tranquillity in this country for reasons which are 
obvious to every well informed observant man among 
us. I have confidence however in that providence, which 
has shielded the United States from the evils which 
have threatened them hitherto. And, as I believe the 
major part of the people of this country are well affected 
to the Constitution and Government of it, I rest satis- 
fied that if ever a crisis should arise to call forth the 
sense of the community it will be strong in support of 
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the honor and dignity of the nation. Therefore however 
much I regret the opposition, which has for its object 
the embarrassment of the administration, I shall view 
things in the “calm light of mild philosophy”? and 
endeavor to finish my course in retirement and ease. 

An absence from home of eight years (except short 
occasional visits to it which allowed no time to investt- 
gate or look into the real state of my private concerns) 
has very much deranged them, and occasioned such 
depredations upon buildings and all things around 
them, as to make the expense of repairs almost as 
great and the employment of attending to workmen 
almost as much as if I had commenced an entire new 
establishment.* 


France was obliged to recall Genét as ambassador, 
since he was unrecognized by the United States, but his 
successors, Fauchet and Adet, continued trying to arouse 
the citizens of the United States against the Government. 
Washington resented the attitude of France very deeply. 


The conduct of France towards this country is, 
according to my ideas of it, outrageous beyond con- 
ception; not to be warranted by her treaty with us, by 
the Law of Nations, by any principle of justice, or 
even by a regard to decent appearances.” 


1798. 

The country was in a turmoil in expectation of a war 
with France. 

On the 2d of Fuly (1798) Washington was nominated 
by the Senate as Lieutenant-General and Commander- 
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in-Chief of all the armies raised or to ve ratsed in the 
United States in case of war with France, and on the 
next day was unanimously confirmed to this appointment. 

The following letter was addressed to President Fohn 
Adams (Fuly), 1798, accepting the commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Provincial Army, and continuing: 


It was not possible for me to remain ignorant, or 
indifferent to recent transactions. The conduct of the 
Directory of France towards our country; their insidious 
hostilities to its government; their various practices 
to withdraw the affections of the people from it, the 
evident tendency of their arts, and those of their agents 
to countenance and to invigorate opposition; their dis- 
regard of solemn treaties, and the laws of nations; their 
war upon our defenceless commerce; their treatment 
of our minister of peace, and their demands, amount- 
ing to tribute, could not fail to excite in me correspond- 
ing sentiments with those which my countrymen have 
so generally expressed, in their affectionate addresses 
to you. Believe me, sir, no one can more cordially ap- 
prove of the wise and prudent measures of your ad- 
ministration.* They ought to inspire universal con- 
fidence, and will, no doubt, combined with the state 
of things, call from Congress such laws and means, as 
will enable you to meet the full force and extent of the 
crisis. 

Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wished 
and endeavored to avert war, and exhausted to the 
last drop of reconciliation, we can with pure hearts 
appeal to Heaven for the justice of our cause, and may 
confidently trust the final result to that kind Provi- 


* That of President John Adams. 
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dence which has heretofore and so often, signally fa- 
vored the people of these United States. 

It is time to hear what the reception of our Envoys 
[Jay and others] has been, and what their prospects 
are. It surely cannot be that Fauchet and Adet are 
appointed by the Directory to negotiate with them. 
If the fact, however, be otherwise, it requires not the 
spirit of divination to predict the issue.% 

It is somewhat singular that the government should 
have received no advices from our Envoys at Paris, 
since their arrival there about the 20th of September, 
when accounts are detailed from thence as late as the 
middle of November. . . . I cannot, even under the 
unpleasant aspect of things, believe the French Gov- 
ernment mean to enter into a war with this country; 
but can satisfactorily to my mind, account for its pro- 
ceeding the length it has. I may be mistaken, how- 
ever. It is intoxicated with success, and when that is 
the case, nothing is too absurd or unjust to be encoun- 
tered.” 

My mind is deeply impressed with the present situa- 
tion of our public affairs, and not a little agitated by 
the outrageous conduct of France towards the United 
States, and at the inimitable conduct of its partisans, 
who aid and abet their measure. . . . I cannot make 
up my mind yet for the expectation of open war, or, in 
other words, for a formidable invasion by France. I 
cannot believe, although I think them capable of any 
thing bad, that they will attempt to do more than 
they have done; or that, when they perceive the spirit 
and policy of this country rising into resistance, and 
that they have falsely calculated upon support from a 
large part of the people thereof to promote their views 
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and influence in it, that they will [not] desist even from 
those practices, unless unexpected events in Europe, 
and their possession of Louisiana and the Floridas, 
should induce them to continue the measure.® 

If the French should be so mad as openly and formi- 
dably to invade these United States, in expectation of 
subjugating the government, laying them under con- 
tribution, or in hopes of dissolving the Union, I con- 
ceive there can hardly be two opinions respecting their 
plan, and that their operations will commence in the 
Southern quarter. 1, because it is the weakest. 2, be- 
cause they will expect, from the tenor of the debates 
in Congress, to find more friends there. 3, because 
there can be no doubt of their arming our own negroes 
against us, and 4, because they will be more contigu- 
ous to their Islands and to Louisiana, if they should 
be possessed thereof, which they will be if they can.’ 

Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. I am 
sure it is our true policy, and am persuaded it is the 
ardent desire of the government. But there is a na- 
tion, whose intermeddling and restless disposition, and 
attempts to divide, distract, and influence the measures 
of other countries, will not suffer us, I fear, to enjoy 
this blessing Icng, unless we will yield to them our 
rights, and submit to greater injuries and insults, than 
we have already sustained, to avoid the calamities re- 
sulting from war.® 

It remains to be seen whether our country will stand 
upon independent ground, or be directed in its polit- 
ical concerns by another nation. A little time will show 
who are its true friends, or what is synonymous, who 
are true Americans; those who are stimulating a for- 
eign nation to unfriendly acts, repugnant to our rights 
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and dignity, and advocating all its measures, or those 
whose only aim has been to maintain a strict neutrality, 
to keep the United States out of the vortex of Euro- 
pean politics, and to preserve them in peace. 


Thomas Fefferson had been and was still the leader of 
the people who criticised the action of the Government. 
Washington called these people the Democratic Societies* 
and disapproved of them highly, as the following letters 
show: 


[The information] is, that the brawlers against gov- 
ernmental measures in some of the most discontented 
parts of this State have all of a sudden become silent; 
and, it is added, are very desirous of obtaining com- 
missions in the army about to be raised.... The 
motives ascribed to them are, that in such a situation 
they would endeavor to divide and contaminate the 
army by artful and seditious discourses, and perhaps 
at the critical moment bring on confusion. ... For 
my opinion is of the first that you could as soon scrub 
the blackamore white as to change the principle of a 
profest Democrat,* and that he will leave nothing un- 
attempted to overturn the Government of this Coun- 
try. Finding the resentment of the people at the con- 
duct of France too strong to be resisted, they have in 
appearance adopted their sentiments, and pretend 
that, notwithstanding the misconduct of government 
have brought it upon us, yet, if an invasion should 
take place, it will be found that ¢hey will be among the 
first to defend it. This is their story at all Elections 


* Equivalent of the “Reds” of to-day; not the “Democrats” of to-day. 
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and Election meetings, and told in many instances 
with effect.° 

It was not my intention to doubt, that the doctrines 
of the [//uminati and principles of Facobinism had not 
spread in the United States. On the contrary, no one 
is more fully satisfied of this fact than I am. 

The idea I meant to convey was, that I did not be- 
lieve that the /odges of freemasons in ¢his country had, 
as societies, endeavored to propagate the diabolical 
tenets of the former, or pernicious principles of the 
latter (if they are susceptible of separation.) That 
individuals of them may have done it, or that the 
founder, or instrument employed to found the Demo- 
cratic Societies* in the United States, may have had 
these objects, and actually had a separation of the 
people from their government in view, is too evident 
to be questioned.” 

That a party exists in the United States, formed by 
a combination of causes, which oppose the govern- 
ment in all its measures, and are determined (as all 
their conduct evinces) by clogging its wheels indirectly 
to change the nature of it, and to subvert the consti- 
tution. To effect this, no means which have a tendency 
to accomplish their purposes are left unessayed. The 
friends of government, who are anxious to maintain 
its neutrality, and to preserve the country in peace, 
and adopt measures to secure these are charged by 
them as being monarchists, aristocrats, and infractors 
of the constitution, which, according to their inter- 
pretation of it, would be a mere cipher. While they 
arrogated to themselves (until the eyes of the people 
began to discover how outrageously they had been 


* Equivalent of the “Reds” of to-day; not the “Democrats”’ of to-day. 
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treated in their commercial concerns by the Directory 
of France, and that that was a ground on which they 
could no longer tread) the sole merit of being the friends 
of France, when in fact they had no more regard for 
that nation than for the Grand Turk, further than their 
own views were promoted by it; denouncing those who 
differed in opinion (whose principles are purely Amer- 
ican, and whose sole view was to observe a strict neu- 
trality) with acting under British influence, and being 
directed by her counsels, now with being her pen- 
sioners. .. . No one, during the whole of my ad- 
ministration, labored more incessantly, and with more 
sincerity and zeal, than I did, to avoid this [rupture 
with France] and to render every justice, nay favor, 
to France, consistent with the neutrality, which had 
been proclaimed, sanctioned by Congress, approved 
by the State Legislatures, and the people at large in 
their town and county meetings. But neutrality was 
not the point at which France was aiming; for, whilst 
it was crying Peace, Peace, and pretending that they 
did not wish us to be embroiled in their quarrel with 
Great Britain, they were pursuing measures in ¢his 
country so repugnant to its sovereignty, and so incom- 
patible with every principle of neutrality, as must in- 
evitably have produced a war with the latter. And 
when they found, that the government here was re- 
solved to adhere steadily to its plan of neutrality, their 
next step was to destroy the confidence of the people 
in and to separate them from it; for which purpose 
their diplomatic agents were specially instructed, and 
in the attempt were aided by inimical characters among 
ourselves, not as I observed before, because they loved 
France more than any other nation, but because it was 
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an instrument to facilitate the destruction of their own 
government. ... 

No doubt remains on this side of the water, that to 
the representations of, and encouragement given by, 
these people is to be ascribed, in a great measure, the 
infractions of our treaty with France; her violation of 
the laws of nations, disregard of justice, and even of 
sound policy. But herein they have not only deceived 
France, but were deceived themselves, as the event 
has proved; for, no sooner did the yeomanry of this 
country come to a right understanding of the nature 
of the dispute, than they rose as one man with a ten- 
der of their services, their lives, and their fortunes to 
support the government of their choice, and to defend 
their country. This has produced a declaration from 
them (how sincere let others judge,) that, if the French 
should attempt to invade this country, they them- 
selves would be amongst the foremost to repel the at- 
facks* 7 

I have, for some time past, viewed the political con- 
cerns of the United States with an anxious and pain- 
ful eye. They appear to me to be moving by hasty 
strides to a crisis; but to what result, that Being who 
sees, foresees and directs all things, alone can tell. The 
vessel is afloat, or very nearly so, and considering my- 
self as a passenger only, I shall trust to the mariners 
(whose duty it is to watch) to steer it into a safe port." 


1799: 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to bring to 
the view of a person of your [Patrick Henry] observa- 
tion and discernment, the endeavors of a certain party 
among us to disquiet the public mind among us with 
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unfounded alarms; to arraign every act of the admin- 
istration; to set the people at variance with their gov- 
ernment; and to embarrass all its measures. Equally 
useless would it be to predict what must be the in- 
evitable consequences of such a policy, if it cannot be 
arrested:ae % & 

It has been said that the great mass of the citizens 
of this State are well-affected, notwithstanding, to the 
general government and the Union; and I am willing 
to believe it, nay, do believe it; but how is this to be 
reconciled with their suffrages at the elections of repre- 
sentatives, both to Congress and their State legisla- 
ture, who are men opposed to the first, and by the ten- 
dency of their measures would destroy the latter? 
Some among us have endeavored to account for this 
inconsistency, and, though convinced themselves of its 
truth, they are unable to convince others, who are un- 
acquainted with the internal policy of the State. 

One of the reasons assigned is, that the most respect- 
able and best qualified characters amongst us will not 
come forward. Easy and happy in their circumstances 
at home, and believing themselves secure in their liber- 
ties and property, [they] will not forsake their occupa- 
tions, and engage in the turmoil of public business, or 
expose themselves to the calumnies of their opponents, 
whose weapons are detraction. ... 

Vain will it be to look for peace and happiness, or 
for the security of liberty or property, if civil discord 
should ensue. ... The views of men can only be 
known, or guessed at, by their words or actions. . . . 

I come now, my good Sir, [Patrick Henry] to the ob- 
ject of my letter, which is, to express a hope and an 
earnest wish, that you will come forward at the en- 
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suing elections (if not for Congress, which you may 
think would take you too long from home), as a candi- 
date for representative in the General Assembly of 
this commonwealth. ... Your weight of character 
and influence in the House of Representatives would 
be a bulwark against such dangerous sentiments, as 
are delivered there at present. It would be a rallying- 
point for the timid, and an attraction to the wavering. 
In a word, I conceive it of immense importance at this 
crisis, that you should be there; and I would fain hope, 
that all minor considerations will be made to yield to 
the measure.” 

As a member of an infant empire, as a philanthropist 
by character and if I may be allowed the expression, as 
a citizen of the great Republic of Humanity at large, I 
can not help turning my attention, sometimes, to this 
subject. I would be understood to mean, I cannot 
avoid reflecting with pleasure, on the probable influence 
that commerce may hereafter have on human manners, 
and society in general. On these occasions I consider, 
how mankind may be connected, like One Great Family, 
in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an enthusi- 
astic idea that,as the World is much less barbarous than 
it has been, its melioration must still be progressive; 
that nations are becoming more humanized in their pol- 
icy; that the subjects of ambition and causes for hostil- 
ity are daily diminishing; and, in fine, that the period is 
not very remote, when the benefits of a liberal and free 
commerce will pretty generally succeed to the devasta- 
tion and horrors of war. And I most sincerely, and de- 
voutly wish, that the exertions of those having this ob- 
ject in view, may effect what human nature cries aloud 
for,—a General Peace. 
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The diaries of the last years of Washington’s life are 
filled with names of visitors. He entertained all who came 
to Mount Vernon ; often as many as six or eight names of 
those who spent the night are listed. He made numerous 
brief trips to the Federal City and to Alexandria, and 
went once to Philadelphia (November, 1798). His days 
at Mount Vernon were occupied managing his estate and 
carrying on his correspondence—just as in the days after 
the Revolution, when he had hoped to retire to the peace 
and quiet of Mount Vernon for the rest of his life. 

On December 12 Washington had been superintending 
work on the estate at Mount Vernon and got very wet with 
the snow that was falling. The next day was stormy but 
he went out tn the afternoon to mark some trees to be cut. 
That evening he was hoarse and said his throat was 
sore. The following morning, the rgth, he could hardly 
speak and seemed very ill, so Dr. Craik was sent for. 
Various remedies were tried and other doctors were called, 
but to no avail, and he passed away soon after ten o'clock 
in the evening. The following excerpts are from Tobias 
Lear’s (his secretary’s) account of his last hours: 

To Mr. Rawlins, who was about to bleed him: “Don’t 
be afraid. The orifice is not large enough... . More, 
moray kc 

To Lear, who was bathing his throat: “It is very 
sorentsue. | 

To Lear, late in the afternoon: “I find I am going. 
My breath cannot last long. I believed from the first 
that the disorder would prove fatal. Do you arrange 
and record all my late military letters and papers. 
Arrange my accounts and settle my books, as you know 
more about them than any one else, and let Mr. Raw- 
lins finish recording my other letters, which he has 
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begun.” I told him this should be done. He then asked 
if I recollected anything which was essential for him to 
do, as he had but a very short time to continue with us. 
I told him that I could recollect nothing, but that I hoped 
he was not so near his end. He observed, smiling, that he 
was, and that, as tt was the debt which we must all pay, 
he looked to the event with perfect resignation. ... 

To Lear, who was trying to ease his position: “I am 
afraid I shall fatigue you too much”; and upon my 
assuring him that I could feel nothing but a wish to give 
him ease, he replied: “Well, it is a debt we must pay 
to each other, and I hope when you want aid of this 
kind you will find it... .” 

To Dr, Cratk: “Doctor... I diehard... but: Lam 


not afraid to go... .” 4 


FINIS 
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NOTES ON THE PORTRAITURE OF 
WASHINGTON 


Note A. The closing paragraph of President Coolidge’s Address 
to the Sixty-ninth Congress, Second Session, on Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22, 1927; graciously written out by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a frontispiece to this volume. 


Note B. ‘This genealogical table, drawn up by George Washing- 
ton, was included in a letter which he sent in 1792 to Sir Isaac 
Heard, President of the London Genealogical Society, in reply to an 
inquiry from Sir Isaac, requesting information and data on the 
Washington family, and is now in the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California. 


Note C. “The Virginia Colonel Portrait” was painted from life 
at Mount Vernon, in 1772, by C. W. Peale, and is the first authentic 
portrait of Washington. It was left by Mrs. Washington, at her 
death in 1802, to her grandson, George W. P. Custis, whose daughter 
married General Robert E. Lee, and the portrait hung in Arling- 
ton House until it was removed, when Arlington was taken over by 
the Government, at the close of the Civil War. It was then given, 
by General Lee’s son, to Washington and Lee University, where 
General Robert E. Lee and his son were presidents. In a letter to 
Dr. Boucher, dated May 21, 1772, at Mount Vernon, Washington 
writes as follows: “Inclination having yielded to Importunity, [ am 
now contrary to all expectation under the hands of Mr. Peale; 
but in so grave—so sullen a mood—and now and then under the in- 
fluence of Morpheus, when some critical strokes are making, that I 
fancy the skill of this gentleman’s Pencil, will be put to it, in de- 
scribing to the World what manner of man I am.” 


Note D. “The Princeton University Portrait” was painted from 
life at Philadelphia, in 1783, by C. W. Peale. There are no Wash- 
ington “Diaries” from January I, 1783, to August 31, 1784, but a 
letter from Mr. Peale to Washington, under date of December 10, 
1783, reads as follows: “Mr. Charles W. Peale’s most respectful 
compliments to His Excellency General Washington and requests 
to know at what hour tomorrow it will be most convenient to 
favour Mr. Peale with a sitting Tuesday evening.” This action 
followed the decision of the Trustees of Princeton College to com- 
mission Mr. Peale to paint a portrait of General Washington which 
should occupy a frame on the walls of Nassau Hall, from which a 
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portrait of George II had been shot away by a cannon-ball at the 
battle of Princeton. Upon learning of the damage, Washington 
had made the college a gift of fifty guineas to repair it, and the trus- 
tees used this sum to purchase this portrait of Washington in the 
full uniform of Commander-in-Chief. The Resolutions of the Board 
of Trustees follow: “The Board being desirous to give some testi- 
mony of their high respect for the character of his Excellency, 
General Washington, who has so auspiciously conducted the armies 
of America—Resolved that the Rev. Drs. Witherspoon, Rodger, 
and Jones, be a committee to wait upon his Excellency to request 
him to sit for his picture to be taken by Mr. Charles Willson Peale 
of Philadelphia, and ordered that his portrait when finished be 
placed in the hall of the College in the room of the picture of the 
late King of Great Britain which was torn away by a ball from the 
American artillery in the battle of Princeton.” (Minutes of the 
Board of Trustees of Princeton College, September 24, 1783.) The 
following is from the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
College, September 30, 1784: “Mr. C. W. Peale having executed 
a portrait of his Excellency General Washington according to the 
order of the board—ordered that it be hung in the College Hall, 
agreeably to a former resolution.” On October 19, 1784, Peale 
wrote to Dr. David Ramsey, the historian of Charleston, S. C.: “I 
have painted a picture of General Washington for Prince Town 
Collidge and was at the commencement, much entertained.” This 
historic painting of Washington hangs to-day in Nassau Hall, Prince- 
ton. The face at Washington’s left is said to be that of General 
Mercer, who was killed at the battle of Princeton, and it is thought 
nae the likeness was made from his son, who greatly resembled the 
ather. 


Note E. This portrait, painted from life at Mount Vernon, in 
1790, by John Trumbull, represents Washington in Continental 
uniform, standing by his horse. The scene is laid in 1782 and the 
background shows the encampment of the American army at 
Verplank’s Point on the North River. The picture was a gift to 
Mrs. Washington, who left it to her granddaughter, Eliza Parke 
Custis, who left it to her grandson, Mr. Edmund Law Rogers, the 
father of the present owner, Mrs. Wilfred P. Mustard, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Because it was painted as a present for Mrs. Washing- 
ton, the General stood for the figure himself, something he seldom 
took time to do—a man from Philadelphia named Smith, who was 
the same size and figure, usually substituting for him. 


Note F. “The Vaughan Portrait,” painted from life, at Phila- 
delphia, in September, 1795, by Gilbert Stuart, was the first portrait 
of Washington painted by this artist, and takes its name from the fact 
that the first engraving from a portrait of this type was an engrav- 
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ing of this portrait of Washington (then owned by Samuel Vaughan, 
of London) done by T. Halloway and published in London in 1796. 
According to Rembrandt Peale, Gilbert Stuart made several replicas 
of this portrait. He sold the original portrait from life to William 
Winstanley, a painter, who took it to England, where he sold it to 
Samuel Vaughan, an American gentleman living in London. At 
Vaughan’s death it passed to his son, William Vaughan, who sold 
it, about the year 1850, to Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia. At 
his death it became the property of his widow, at whose death it 
passed to her son, Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia. In March, 
1912, this portrait was sold by Joseph Harrison’s estate and his 
widow to Thomas B. Clarke, of New York, who is the present owner. 


Note G. ‘The Lansdowne Portrait,” the second portrait of 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart, was painted from life at Philadel- 
phia, in 1796, for William Bingham of that city, and hung in his 
mansion at Lansdowne, on the west bank of the Schuylkill River. 
At Mr. Bingham’s death, in 1811, it was transferred to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, where it has hung ever 
since. On Monday evening, April 11, 1796, George Washington 
wrete to “Mr. Stuart, Chestnut Street,”’ as follows: “I am under 
promise to Mrs. Bingham to sit for you tomorrow at nine o’clock, 
and wishing to know if it be convenient to you that I should do so, 
and whether it shall be at your house (as she talked of the State 
House) I send this note to ask for information.” 


Note H. “The Atheneum Portrait,” painted from life at Phil- 
adelphia, in the fall of 1796, by Gilbert Stuart, was this artist’s 
third and last portrait of Washington. It was painted for Mrs. 
Washington, and is evidently a companion piece to the portrait 
which he painted of her, but Mrs. Washington’s criticism of the por- 
trait of her husband ruffled the painter, who retained it in his per- 
sonal possession. These portraits of President Washington and 
Mrs. Washington were bought from Stuart’s widow in 1831 by a 
group of gentlemen and the Washington Association, who presented 
them in the same year to the Boston Athenzeum, the present owner. 
Here they remained until 1876, when the Boston Athenzum de- 
posited them with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where they still 
remain. 


Note I. This famous bust of Washington, taken from life at 
Mount Vernon, October 7, 1785, by Jean Antoine Houdon, has 
remained at Mount Vernon ever since. Houdon arrived at Mount 
Vernon on Sunday, October 2, 1785. Washington enters in_his 
diary: “After we were in bed (about eleven o’clock in the evening) 
Mr. Houdon, sent from Paris by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jefferson to 
take my Bust in behalf of the State of Virginia, arrived with three 
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young men assistants. Friday, October 7th, 1785. Sat this day, as 
I had done yesterday, to Mr. Houdon to form my bust. Oct. roth. 
Observed the Process for preparing the plaister of Paris and mixing 
of it according to Mr. Houdon. Oct. 19th. Mr. Houdon having 
finished his business which bro’t him hither went up on Monday 
[October 17, 1785] with his people, work, and implements, in my 
barge to Alexandria.” The mask or mold of Washington’s face, 
cast from the matrix taken from Washington’s living features, ac- 
cording to Messrs. C. H. Hart and Edward Biddle in their book, 
“Memoirs of the Life and Works of Jean Antoine Houdon,”’ exists 
to-day and is in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 


General Note. Washington, whose features have so frequently 
been reproduced on canvas, was not, during his earlier life, easily 
induced to sit for his portrait, nor could he devote much time, dur- 
ing the period of his military service, to a task tedious at best to an 
active man. Not until the period of his presidency did he begin to 
listen more tolerantly to the urgencies of the many admirers who 
wanted his portrait and the importunities of painters and sculptors 
who had been commissioned to execute it. Among the many artists 
who painted portraits and made statues or busts of Washington are 
James Sharples, Edward Savage, St. Mémin, Archibald Robertson, 
Rembrandt Peale, James Peale, Joseph Wright, William Williams, 
Robert Pine and Cerracchi. In a letter addressed to Francis Hop- 
kinson, in 1785, Washington writes: “In for a penny, in for a pound 
is an old adage. I am so hackneyed to the touches of the painter’s 
pencil that I am mow altogether at their beck; and sit, ‘like Patience 
on a monument,’ whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. 
It is a proof, among many others, of what habit and custom can 
accomplish. At first I was as impatient at the request and as res- 
tive under the operation, as a colt is of the saddle. The next time 
I submitted very reluctantly, but with less flouncing. Now, no 
eer one moves more readily to his thill than I to the painter’s 
chair. 2 
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brotherly council with Indians, 20; 
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25; serves in French and Indian 
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Indians, 28; experiences with 
French spies, 30, 31, 34, 353 calls 
sound of bullets ““charming,’’ 32; 
his speech to the Six Nations, 33; 
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de-camp to Braddock, 36; appeal 
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Stamp Act speech, 50; on taxation 
by Great Britain, 50-52, 58-64; 
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of Continental Army, 65 ff.; ac- 
ceptance of command, 66, 67; ac- 
cepted no pay for services, 66, 187; 
deprivations and hardships of 
army of, 67, 68, 127, 138, 142, 1573 
difficulties in enlisting troops, 73, 
83-86, 92; on prospect of Ameri- 
can possession of Canada, 74, 75, 
79, 81, 105, 108, 112; Dorchester 
Heights taken by, 75, 76; moves 
troops to New York, 78, 80; at 
Philadelphia, 78-80; retreat from 
Long Island, 83; retreat from 
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White Plains, 84; victories of 
Trenton and Princeton, 87; in 
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87; sceptical of French aid, 92, 94; 
defeated at Germantown, 95; at 
Monmouth, 98, 107; on alliance 
with France, 102-104, 107; on war 
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war power to Congress, 123, 127, 
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